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WHY IS BURMA SPARSELY PEOPLED ? 


There is one point in connection with the history of Burniai on which it 
Nvould be interesting to liave some light throM^'n^ jind tirat is the rea.sOn why 
the population of the country has nevert apparently, become so dense its it is 
in the set joining countries. In India. China and Japan we ]iave populations 
so dense lliat> even with constant labour and the strictest thrift, the great 
mass ol the people are barely able to prtx’ure enough food to keep themselve^j 
-alive. Roundly speaking, half the population of the globe is crowded into 
that comer of Asia, and millions probably go from birth to death without 
ever knowing what it is to have enough to cat. Yet in the tract lying bet¬ 
ween India and China and compi'ising the countries we now know as Burma, 
Siam, and French Indo-China, there is a large tract of fertile land which is 
under-populated. That is the state of affairs now, and, apparently, sucli has 
also been the general condition for many centuries past. It is true that 
Caesar Frcderickc, writing in the siKtconth emtury, says that " the King of 
Pegu hath not any army or power by sea, but, in the land, for people, domi¬ 
nions, gold and silver, he far exceeds the power of the Great Turk in treasure 
a^ld strength.” This points to a considerable population, in Fegu at least, 
at that time, but it is very unlikely that even then it was great enough to press 
hardly on the means of subsistence. Had it done so, one would have ex¬ 
pected sonic comment on the poverty of the poorer classes. Caesar Frede- 
ricke, however, must have st^ a good deal of poverty in the countries he 
visited, so he may have tal^en some poverty in Pegu as a matter of course; 
but it was clearly its wealth that impressed him most forcibly. The absence 
of any power by sea is a stronger indication that the population did not even 
then press very hardly on the food supply. Had there been such pressure, 
continued for any length of time, it would surely have evolved a class of 
sailors and a navy of some sort, if only for river service at first. The ruins 
of Augkur Wat point to a fairly dense population in Cambodia at some 
remote time in the past. There are doubtless, other indications. Pagan, for 
instance, in Burma, of a fairly dense population, for a time at least, in parts 
of the tract of country we are considering, but there is no Indication, so far 
as I can gather, of the pressure of the population on the means of subsistence 
ever having been felt throughout Burma, Siam, and French Indo-China, or 
of its having lasted for long if it e^'er did exist, in any part of the tract 
in cpiestion. In India, China and Japan, on the other hand, there has alw^ays 
been a comparatively very dense population. Something approaching the 
present difference in this respect seems to have prevailed for two thousand 
years or more. How comes it then that the tract in question has not been 
filled up, either by natural increase of its ow'U people or by immigration ? 

No doubt, emigration in the centuries long gone by was a more diiTicult 
and dangerous undertaking than in our own times, but all the world over 
it went on from time to time. When population became so dense that it was 
difficult for the people to live at home, colonies were sent out to acquire new 
lands. History, even that of remote times, so far as we know' it, shows that 
such migrations of surplus population were common enough. 'Fhere is every 
reason to believe that the present inhabitants of Burma arc the descendants 
of immigrants from India, from China and from Tibet, who came into the 
country some two thousand years ago or more. AVe know' also 
that Buddhist missionaries from India came to Burma, probably before 
the commencement of the Christian Era, and that they penetrated as far 
as China. We know also that Indian IVaders came to Burma from very early 
times. If there had been actual migrations before, and if missionaries could 

* Read at the annual meeting on the 3rd Ftbn^ary, 1914, 
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go ali the way to China while traders visited the coast of Burma, surely 
there would have been further migratiOJis whenever the density of populatiDH 
in China or India made it difficult for the people to continue to live at hooic*- 
No doubt the first settlers would prove a more formidable foe to any neW’ 
comers ^an any they had themselves encountered on their entrant to the 
country. This may account for the failure of further armed migrations 
after the first immigrants had settled down in different parts of the country* 
But with traders and missionaries visiting the country freely^ one would have 
expected to see some peaceful migrations of families or groups of familiea 
whenever the pressure of population was felt severely in India or China. 
Such immigrants would probably have been w^elcomed by the Burmese kings; 
who were alw'ays anxious to secure a large populatlonj, and who were very 
tolerant of foreign creeds and customs. Yet, neither from this source nor 
from the natural increase of the domiciled population, did the country ever 
really fill up permanently. 

The cause certainly did not lie in the infertility of the tract in question. 
The greater part of it is exceedingly fertile, and is singularly free from tha 
droughts which periodically decimated the inhabitants of large tracts tn 
India. The dense forests would not he much of an obstruction to pewle 
who would not scruple about burning a clearing for their cultivation. Yet 
all this fertile tract remained for centuries as sparsely peopled as if it had 
been as unfertile as those regions in which only a scanty population can 
live. If, during all that time, China and Iridia were so over-populated that 
the mass of their inhabitants were always more or less hungry, it is very 
singular that there were not more migrations, warlike or peaceful, into this 
comparatively empty tract, where the conditions were bo much more favour¬ 
able. If the pressure in India and China was never great enough to induce 
further migrations into this fertile tract lying so near, how comes it that the 
descendants of the earlier migrants did not increase and multiply so as to 
really fiill the land ? 

One important factor in the welfare of any people i$ the so'ft of govern¬ 
ment it has evolved. With security of life and property maintained the 
population has a better chance of increasing than if lawlessness prevails. So 
far as government goes, however, it is doubtful whether the tract of country 
we are considering was very much worse off than India and China. Des¬ 
potism prevailed every where, and despotism is much the same in all times 
and places. Occasionally the reigning despot is enlightened enough to un¬ 
derstand that the interests of his people are identical with, or rather the very 
fotindalion of, his own. At times too he is of a kindly disposition and really 
anxious for the welfare of h;s people. But far more frequently the despot is 
a selfish brute, intent only on the gratification of his own ambitions and 
passions, and utterly careless of the sufferings of his people. Even when 
the despot means well his good intentions are often frustrated by his own 
utter ignorance of economic law, or by the selfishness and guile of his offi¬ 
cials, There have been capable and intelligent despots who ruled well, but 
they have been rare exceptions everywhere; and under despotism the mass 
of the people have generally had no real security of life and property* The 
Government of China may have been a little better than those generally pre¬ 
vailing in India, Burma, Siam, or elsewhere. In China the Government was 
possibly more stable, and the study of literature may have checked to some 
extent pure barbarism. But even in China the government was a despotism 
and was often barbarous enough in its methods. In India one tyranny suc¬ 
ceeded another and it quite the exception for the reigning despot to take 
an enlightened interest in the welfare of his people. Very much the same 
conditions obtained in Burma and elsewhere. In China, India, Burma 
and Siam pure despoism prevailed ; everywhere there was occasionally a 
more or less capable despot, but unenlightened tyranny was the general rule. 
It would be hard to say where things were worst on the average, but there ia 
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no reason to suppose that Government was so much better in China and India 
as to accomit for there being dense populations there while in the intervening 
tract it failed to increase. 

War is one of the agencies by which population is supposed to be kept 
down. But here again there is no reason to suppose that there was less of a 
check from this cause in India and China than in Burma and the adjoining 
countries. Indeed, so far as India at least is concerned, the population must 
have suffered more from war than that in Burma, for instance. Both in India 
and in Burma, local kings were certainly warring with each other. In that 
^ere was little to choose between the two; but India had to suffer recurring 
invasions from without, a scourge from which Burma was comparatively free. 
If war had been the main agency in keeping down the p>opulation of Burma, 
India must have suffered more as it had to endure ruthless invasions from 
without as well ^ wars between local rulers. Yet the population was not 
kept down in India as it was in Burma. 

Everywhere, of course, there was the same absolute ignorance and dis¬ 
regard of all sanitary laws. But as this disregard tells more powerfully on 
densely packed populations than on scattered ones, the toll of life destroyed 
by this cause must have been heavier in India and China than in the sparsely 
populated intervening tract. Yet, in India and China the population re¬ 
mained dense, while in Burma and the adjoining countries it remained sparse. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the failure to increase was due to any 
want of fertility in the people. On the contrary, if we may take the rulers as 
an index, the trouble about succession to a throne in Burma often sprang from 
the number of sons the departed monarch had left, while in India it was frequ¬ 
ently due to his failure to leave any heirs. The system of marriage prevailing 
in Burma would have been more conducive to increase, one would have 
thought, than the Indian system in which mere children are married, some¬ 
times to old men, and widows are not allowed to remarry. As a matter of fact 
almost all Burmese women do marry, and most of them have several children. 
They arc certainly no less affectionate towards their children than women 
elscw’herc, and, if they are often ignorant of the laws on which the rearing 
of healthly children depends, they are no worse in this respect than Chinese 
or Indian women. Yet China and India had always dense populations com¬ 
paratively to that of the intcr%'ening tracts. How great that aensity was we 
do not know exactly, of course; but it is very great in our own days and pro¬ 
bably was nearly as great during preceding centuries. The ability of the 
natives of India to live on so little, and the hke quality in the Chinese combi¬ 
ned with their remarkable industry, could scarcely have been evolved without 
long experience of a severe struggle to maintain existence. 

So far as our knowledge goes, we have every reason to believe that both 
China and India have always had dense populations comp>arcd to that of the 
intervening tract. Yet in that tract the conditions were on the whole more fa¬ 
vourable to an increase of the population. The soil is at least equally fertile 
and failure of the rains is almost unknown; marriage was based on a more ra¬ 
tional principle than in India; and there was comparative freedom from in¬ 
vasion from outside. Everywhere the government was a pure despotism and 
generally very bad; everywhere there was absolute ignorance of the laws of 
health; and everywhere the reigning despots were continually at war with each 
other. Taking all these factors together, one would have thought that the 
chances of increase in population were greater in Burma, Siam, and French 
Indo-China than in China or India. Yet the actual result was the reverse of 
what one would have exp>ected. 

There must be some cause for this and I shall be glad if any one can sug¬ 
gest a reason for it. I have not been able to think of any satisfactory ex¬ 
planation. The only suggestion I can make is that one of the causes may lie 
in the difference in the prevailing religion. In the sparsely j>eopled tract the 
prevailing religion has always bew Buddhism, more or less mixed with earlier 
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beliefBj no doubt, but still JSuddhiBim is the dominant beliefj aiid tlie ideas of 
the great mass of the peofle are very largely irifiuenced by Buddhist teaching. 
In India Buddhism^ on tlie other hand, has long been ousted from the religi' 
OU5 thought of the great mass of the people. In China, no doubt, Buddhism 
has he Id; its ground to some extent, but it can scarcely be called the dominant 
l^iief, and the other religious teachings mixed witii it are not the mere primi^ 
live religious beliefs which are mixed v^ith it m Burma and, probably, in Siam 
and French Indo-China. I have a very great respect for Budd^sm and ad¬ 
mire its teaching, so niean no disparagement of it in any wayyn what I am 
about to say. Religions cannot be tested by their effect m hewing on the na¬ 
tural increase of the population. That increase may be a good thing or a bad 
thing according to circumstances. The test of a religion must lie rather in the 
qiutiity of the human life it tends to effect than in the quantity. Buddhism 
teaches a code of high morality and, in so far as its moral code is obeyed, it 
may be conceded at once that its effect must be to improve the quality of life 
affected by it. But it is possible that the quantity of human life may be 
affected adversely by a religion such as Buddhism, which represents life on 
this earth as an evil to be endured ; which offers only spiritual rewards to the 
righteous; and %vhich makes marriage only a civil contract between persons 
avowedly not aiming at the highest life. 

The difference between the view taken of marriage by Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists is well brought out by Miss Bode m the following passage, taken from 
her " Pali Literature of Burma We come next to the Wagaru Dhamma- 
sattha, compiled by the King of that name reigning at Martaban in 13S0. It is 
typical and important. Forchhaminej in his learned study of the text makes 
a careful comparison between the Wagaru and the Hindu Manu and other an¬ 
cient codes, ^iefly Yajfiavalkya and Narada. The comparison brings out 
clearly the pervading Indian element in the code; at the same time the trans¬ 
lator finds material for some very interesting observations on the radical differ¬ 
ence between the Buddhistic law, of which this is the first noteworthy docu¬ 
ment, and Brahman ic law, from which the Talain^ code takes its form and 
most of its provisions. This difference is in the spirit. The Vedic sacerdotal 
element has vanished from the Wagaru. For instance, sacraments, (such as 
marriage) the efficacy of sacrifice, the possibility of expiation by penance, are 
all an essential part of Brahmanic law^ But tho Buddhist law-givers ignored 
the sacramental view of marriage” 

To many people who claim to be in the fore front of modem thought 
the Buddhist law-divers will appear to have been quite right; and, so far as 
the efficacy of sacrifice and the possibility of expiation by penance are concern¬ 
ed we need not discuss the matter here. But though the Buddhist marriage law 
may come nearer to much modern thought on the subject than any law based 
on the idea of its being a sacrament, it is possible that this sacramental idea 
of marriage really does work towards the consecration of the home and 50 tends 
tovrards the preservation of the children and to the increase of the population. 
The idea of the State being in any way responsible for the upbringing of the 
children is, apart from Spartan discipline and perhaps, one or two other excep¬ 
tional instances in the past, quite a modern idea even in Europe. In Asia it 
was practically unknown. The despots ruling throughout the countries we are 
considering regarded the people as an asset and utilised them extensively for 
fighting purposes or for building gigantic temples, if that happened to be the 
prevailing hohhy. But not one of these despots, so far as 1 know, ever thought 
for a rnoment of any duty in regard to the preservation or right upbringing of 
the children. That was left entirely to the parents, and if they died, the child¬ 
ren must have had a poor chance. In Buddhist countries the system of free 
education in the monasteries must have done much for orphan boys, and, at 
first sight this would seem to make for a greater preservation of the children 
than in non-Buddhist countries. But it is possible that the sacecdotal view of 
marriage in India was really a mote potent influence in this direction. It cm- 
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phasises the rcl^ionship of the father, his responsibility and his duty; whereas* 
with purely civil marriage, the relationship of the mother is apt to be the more* 
dominant idea. In troublous and unsettled times especially, this difference in- 
the point of view might, possibly, make a considerable difference in the survival 
of the children. In the one case, the idea of the sacredness of the family to- 
which the children belonged through their father would be some sort of protec¬ 
tion, not only during his life, but even in the event of his death, as his relatives 
would wish to see the family life carried on. No doubt, there was much of the 
same sort of help in Buddhist countries through natural family affection, but 
even the aiffections axe the better of being reinforced by other considerations, 
when it comes to tadcing over the maintenance of a brother’s family left desti¬ 
tute; amd the sacramental view of marriage, along with the ideas usually going 
with it, give precisely this reinforcement to natural affection. 

The ideas which have generally gone with the sacramental view of mar¬ 
riage are well brought out in the case of the Jews. In Genesis we arc told 
that Adc-m said on the "reation of Eve: — “ This is now bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh.... Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh.” This at once puts 
marriage on a very different footing from a civil contract, and the Jews, 
I understand, have always kept more or less strictly to this exalted view of 
marriage. Throughout the whole of the Old Testament, it is evident that the 
ideas associated with marriage were the hopes of a numerous and permanent 
posterity. The rewards of the righteous man were not purely spiritual ones 
but also prosperity during his lifetime and a numerous posterity. A few in¬ 
stances will suffice to show how this idea of carrying on the family permeated 
Jewish tliought. After the flood, God blessed Noah and ms sens and said 
unto them:—Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.” Again, 
when Abram was told to leave his country and kindred, the promise made to 
him was:—“ I will make of thee a great nation.” Later on, in the Psalms we 
are told that the seed of the righteous nian shall be mighty on earth; that 
children arc an heritage of the Lord, and happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them. Christianity, of course, struck a very different note. In the 
New Testament the rewards offered became more purely spiritual ones, but 
Christians retained the Old Testament as part of their sacred scriptures, and 
the Christian Church very early insisted on the sacramental nature of mar¬ 
riage. It is the Jews, however, whom we arc considering at present, and it is 
a very remarkable fact that they have continued to increase and multiply in 
spite of centuries of persecution and oppression. If the Jews in existence to¬ 
day, scatcered over every quartet of the globe, could be replaced in Palestine 
the country could not maintain them; and this is true, I believe, even if we 
take only those who have remained true to their Church and creed, in spite of 
centuries of exile. Besides these, of course, there are numbers who have 
been absorbed into the nations among whom their lot was cast and whose 
descendants have ceased to be reckoned among the Jews. Everything s<pm- 
cd to be against the increase of the Jews; yet, they have increased, and it is 
possible at least, that their ideas about marriage and their strong desire for j 
numerous progeny have been among the factors bringing about that increase. 

The Hindus have also made marriage a sort of sacrament and their reli¬ 
gion has done something to foster the desire for a son or sons. Here too the 
result seems to have been a population always pressing more or less cicely on 
the available food supply. I know very little about the ideas prevailing in 
China regaiding mamage, but the veneration paid by a Chinaman to his an¬ 
cestors must lead to a desire for sons to carry on the family line. In the coun¬ 
try lying between India and China, and in which Buddhism became the pre¬ 
vailing creed, the population has failed to increase in the same way, and I 
suggest that this may be due, in part at least, to the purely secular view taken 
of marriage and to the absence of any idea of a distinctly religious end to be 
served by leaving male descendants. There is no need to consider mountain- 
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ous regions which could not support a large population, and, apart from th^. 
the only other country where Buddhism has long been the prevailing religion 
is Ceylon. I know little of the details of the history of that island, butj ap¬ 
parently^ the Buddhist inhabitants had considerable difficulty in holding their 
own against invading Tamils, How far was diis due to the Buddhist popula¬ 
tion not increasing as rapidly as that of the Tamils did? The latter seem to 
have invaded Ceylon repeatedly, pressed on, probably by the difficulty the in¬ 
creasing number of Tamils found in maintaining existence at home. It is 
curious that the same cause does not seem to have caused repeated invasions of 
Burma from India and China, and for this, I can suggest no satisfactory rea¬ 
son though, no doubt, an invasion of Burma from India or China would have 
been a more arduous task than an invasion of Ceylon by the Tamils, 

In conclusion, I repeat tiiat no depreciation of Buddhism is meant. It is 
not the aim of religion to ino'easc the quantity of human life but rather to 
spiritualise the thoughts of its followers. Mor do I maintain that it is always 
a gain to increase up to the very limit of the food supply available. But it is 
a very remarlcabie fact that the large and fertile tract of country we are OOH' 
sidering should have remained, century after century^ so sparsely peopled in¬ 
stead of hlling up as India and China did; and 1 suggest that one factor in 
bringing this about may have been the absence of sacerdotal and sacramental 
ideas about marriage and of any religious motive to reinforce the natural de¬ 
sire to leave descendants to carry on the family line. If the same state of 
affairs really did prevail in Ceylon, the case for this being one factor in bring¬ 
ing about this result is strengthened. There may have been other factors also 
though 1 have not been able to think of any probable one, But,raore especially 
in view of the tendency of modern thought to favour some loosening of the 
marriage bond and to shirk the burdens of parent-hood or at least, to restrict 
families, it would be interesting to know now far Buddhism has helped to 
bring about the scanty popufation in pre-eminently Buddhist Countries, 
Dense populations have their drawbacks, of course. They intensify the 
struggle for existence and make life very hard for the mass of the population. 
But it is through such struggles that grib and character, industry and thrift 
are evolved; and, as France is beginning to realis^ a stationary population is 
apt to be at a serious military dis-advantage when its neighbours are increasing 
and multiplying in the most approved Biblics.] style. 


J, Stuaet 
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Pre/nce :—'The present teit of Rajadhirlja. Vjlasini is based oa a palm-leaf 
maquscHpt m Burmese characters obtained from Mandalay and deposited at the 
Bernard Free Library^ Hangoon. The text is accompanied by a commentary in 
Burmese, whicb 1 have consulted ’with great profit. 

The work is an historical account of one of the greatest of Burmese kingSH 
Bodawpaya, who reigned from 17S1-1819 A+ D* It would be too much to enpect 
from a work like this any great discoveries, if any such were to be made^ with 
regard to that king. Everything we should kno’w has been related in the extant 
voluminous Burmese histories- The iiCort-&OHngse^ history especially is a mine 
of information in this respect. Yet the present work is of great importance not 
only because it is the ’work of a Burmese scholar but also because it gives us, as 
part and parcel of the main story, a very full account of the ancient traditions of 
the Kings of Burma. Two instances ’will suffice i The ancient ceremony of 
anointing the king and the treatise on the white Elephants 

The author is HlnubhivathsadbammasoDHpati, the learned San^hara/a or 
the Supreme Head of the Clergy, in Bodawpaya^s reign. From a literary and 
historical point of view, the present work is his masterpiece, reflecting credit less 
on the achievements of the king than on the accomplishments of the author 
himself. Indeed, there are so many references that my chief difficulty has been 
to verify them. The style on the whole is very ornate aud diffuse. The ’work 
speaks for itself, and does not need much by ’way of introduction. Hence I have 
thought it proper to reserve a few remarks of mine for the AppendiXr only poiut'^ 
ing out here that Mrs. Bode, in her liieraiars of Burma, pp. 74 ct sefi- has 
analysed the work very ably. As it is not likely that palm-leaf MSS ’will be 
pKJssessed by many readers, f have given in foot-notes the references to those 
works published in Roman characters only. 
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Dha mm^bb ifi^k ka iti d ba rad h 
DhacuJoiAviidhD yo dhararkai'idburiaiii 
PatLo jiyaib yo|jbasahath name 
Me dutu'Di-ukkaTVisajayain tadaggo 

Susetachatta^ va tapan uisedbako 
SusetacbaltaiH va £ukhaddado ca yo 
VaraTb'tupfisamsavaraa Dam edisam 
Rab'atfbu helarabasEta^mhararti 

SaAgandhikeneva KaphvJlapadaaiDl 
Sabt^aya rugadisad^turaifi jabE 
Saddhammatejeria sadlamalii Dame 
Saodltu me bhiiDEDasapupahiryanaTii 

Rajabhiraja yo suro jagiDdo jagatissaro 
Sapai^Ao satLma dhiro ^DpuATio sutthimo viro 


Pitakesu ca vedesu vejjasaUhesu cbekako 
Niputto hatihlsippldi 'nekavijjasu sabbatbl 

CaDdo viya ^nuggaba^e siiriyo vlya iddhiya 
Chama vjya karnm^aiDme gunebi sagaro viya 

lockdina thomitassa assa riljabbirajiDo 
Abhlsekanubhaveua lokasaugaba^ieea ca 

SusaDanuggahenipi ^oek arajiddh iyagata 
Viaesato chabbiaanakari ajatlAalakkhano 

TadappatiJb dipayaDlI ayam bessati sTidh^kaib 
KumaAcSTyarh taUiabh&Eu rujakatbadiDissitil 


KammasakabsabAularh Aunatb sufatnayadikath 
Bhaviasali taih auiiataib pltipHmojjavaddhaaaib 

Tasma tarh rajadbirajaviMsmiiii yathatathaih 
Nisametfaa sammaLila dulJabba hi ay am katba ti. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ta tray am uddeso boti. Esa hi mahjiruja asambhinDakhattlyirOvayassa 
i-diccavaibsasambb 0.tassa. Kata n^sn'i khapurakurH ssa Buddba ij kura m ahudha mma^ 
rajassa puttabhiito Mah^leyapDrakurassa maharariilo ceva KataDapHrakkrassa 
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mahar^t^irio ei bhatubhuto amarana^arasarikasa- AmarapurarfijaltthaniniahaDa^ara- 
karo pubbekatapuflT^ita&atnpatticakkavarasaaianDagfllo 1 sabba.risai’ighaciiaddaQeua 
vararajjain anuppatira kbattiyabhisekena dvikkbaltiiiiipi rtmddhAbhisitlo saugah^- 
parihiVniyarajadhamaiadlpaueiiidhartitneaQ sadlbhirato dimasUak^nttvirJyadipa- 
ramidhamiD^aii ca samaciinno anekaTibila lii rattbajanasulchopaya;^ vi caret 
lokasailigahaj.iatci anekavidbartca saddhamcuapatittkiinopayaiii vidoitva sasana- 
nnggahaiiako holi. Ta&sevarti bhOlassa sammivicitopadtapubbekatapufiiiakam- 
mupathaiabhakena dvikkbattuoi abbisibcitva rajadhammddhUthanakaritrisarikha- 
tena abhisekilnubhaTeiia ratthajanasukhopiyakiritasaiikhateTia lokasafigahaTjeiia 
saddhatacuapali^thatiopayakttTitElsaitkhatena siisaniinuggahaueiia ca anekiQi hab 
tbagatavij[Eabtutiini dtpakapatUfiaratthajanapadagimanigamani aneke&am ca 
rSjiiDa’ii pesit^ninanappakftrrim 2 paniiaklruDi anekanica opaguyhabha'?fipagatani 
nriOjlkulava^jfiavayopadesriui batlhiraEansiii! tl evainiidlka anekil rajiddhlyo agata» 
Visesato pana kundakuniudasaradacaadikasamanava^xiia sampunnavarasubha- 
Jafckbai.iS dullabbadassanldiparlcaratanatthavatl sabbaseta jatisitakarioi iigatl. 
Tata pi Tisittbataro sabbaseto sabbaugapaccaiigasobhaoi^a^^baijasainpaono 
siipbullasodata&ada ] amaijdalaptiiid arikavaratacangi akiisacari karisacttflDito cbabbi- 
swp ach adda atagajarAja kulajo d tiilabhadassanad ipailca ra lanattha’c » ajGloiyanriga- 
settho agato- Acinteyyo hi kamoiaviplko ti. Ayam uddtsOr 

CHAPTER II. 

Idaci tadattbassa patii^Al^upam^hehi'daharai.ia-nigaiDaiiasai'Lkhateaa parica- 
vakyavayavena sauklsaiia-pakiisaria-TLvaraiia-vLbhajjana^uttnDlkaratLa-panElattisa- 
a^khltenaattbapadachakkenaca sainalai‘ikaritva bbutarh Utbamavitalhaib yatbara- 
haib kattbaci Diddeso katthacL patinlddeso ca bhavissatii Adiccakidasambhuta 
suvisuddbagmmkaro mabanubbavD raj^i Mabuijani[iiataDiimak.a 3 yo cakkhubhiito 
lokassa gu^iaraihsisamuljalo tattioniado virocittha dutiyo viya bbaDuma^ tbapita 
yena marJyadi lake lokabitesiDa sapattikil sakkuiianti ua taih kbgbayUuih jaad, 
yasassinaib rfijissaTarh lokasinaanurakkhinaib adlbhutarb mabilvlrarh katbayanti 
MaaQti yau ti bi aQakagatxdbe^n yuttaib pailcabuddhapatibuddhatthAnabbute 
sabhabbuAubbaddakalasammate imasmii'Lfleira bbaddakappe sabbesatfa rajQaaa 

adibbiltath pabhaEikaradiDakarasununiaDTisaaimataTii Mabasammiataib uaiuamab^ 
rajiiDam adirii katvil Roja-VaTaroja-Kalyai^a-Varakalyana-Uposatba-VaraupKisatba’ 
Mandhatu- MahamaDdbat upabbutiraj a parlvattiy a taSsa puttanettapaDetladiparam^ 
paraya sat'hkbyapatbaiu atikkantarh parivaddbitaya attbamamantarakappadikka- 
mena catusaccapativcdhapatlbuddhanaii!! catuunaib saoiioasambiaddbanarti 

veneyyabaadhavadbamniaitiatapanap^yanadhammaaiahiissave ca saruopasamitie 
Okkakarajappabba vadbamma-ok kadharas akiyak iilappasute Sakyasi be Sakyatuu- 
utmhi 4 Ca padnibbute tarh taib rajakulkmikfdasaoiuppaiiQaiiaib Sirikhettapura- 
Arim addanapilra- Bbiimakapllra-Vijayapiira-J eyapura^i^tanapurajajflnam aneka^^ 
saldciaib paccbimake Mahldhammarajodbipati najxia KalanapuraraAf^e ca. rajjam 
aouggatavassato atthatasanje vasse sakalamaramtaatna ndalabbay asafi kh^hh^B a 
yatbakammath pavalte tabbhayairapasamakaro ^att^nam accaDtasukhanibbadako 
pai^AupiinnasarlrasobhaiiiLdrAiriaikctatio AnaiaddaDapurapatLDaTapati-JeyBSijraiiia- 
hnrajanvayabhuto asa mbbio nakhattiyakulanukula va rh sasamodugameQa sakalala- 
kapabbah karadiDakarasuDumariuvaifb sajo Buddbabkuramabad hammarAja t[ sab- 
battha pattbataplkatanamo' mabarafaDirankataEiiravasesa^erabhaye sakalaDiarani’ 
unama^dale rajatirajabhavaTb patva RataaLslAkhapuraib Dama mabanagaTaih 
snvatii^ap^dasajnala'&liataib sabbaAgapaccaAgAsampannaTn mupetTa tokasaa 
sa&Bdassa ca biUm ^vahanto atthcva vassani cakkavattirIjasampattiqibbiseAaih 
devarajasaoipattisadisaiii mabarajasanipattiiD anubbavi. Tadatikkane pana 
tassera jctthaputto Siripavaramahadhammarajir Dama Mahljeyapurkkaro cattari- 
Tassel raj]am ak^i. Tasmidi ca a^ti tassa majjhiDaabhata STrisudhammama^ 
har^j^jaDindadlupati nama Ratauapiirakaroi dradasavas^Di tato paraib ca tasaa 

1, 2^ njUlip'’. 

3. M a Ti A ^ A t iiAta, ihrOUghoat, exCepI: in a f£w instances. 
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putto chavas^ai iti BuddbaiiburamabHdhamniarijakillato pahhuti sainatitbsarit- 
jasampattivassani bcsitih Evant samatiib s^aoie pitiimah^hAmmarAjitditAjasain- 
pattivasse satuaniiggate yathii vuttanayeoa asambbinnakJiattiyrmvayajci udicca'- 
■Faihsapambhuto esa aiahudbanJiDarajd Maggliadevarnjavaibsabhcdaka-fCajaraja- 
naka Sad isa iH Dalhao^mirdja va d'l sabhedaka-Atth a makasad isa ca pHnioi ab dd ham- 
tuarAjavaibsabhedakani s^sanava;tiSabhedak3mpL sabb^sat'igliadi atulapufti^a- 
balatfijaiiahi vimadditvd nuDarataDasampuiine RatanapOre nima puiravare 
varaTajjam anuppatto. Yatha SiridhaiumrisakaiuahadhamiiLaraj^ pOre abhiseka 
cattilri pi vassaai aDabhisitla va rajjadhiyattain kaiumrikaoiniaitL ^adividabatlti 
gandhesu vuttaib tathil pure abhiseka tliji pi vassani anabbisitto va rajjadbi- 
yattaib dham[niidhiya(taEl: ca kamaiakammaiti saih vidahali^ Ayarh hi 

mabridhamniarajrv paramparabbata ib dhiranudhirabhiLakkhitarb buddbabyuka- 
raiiasanimataib idlse kale mandalaliemacalasumantastisaritadesopadese catuma- 
hesakkbayakkhastirakkhiLe girlbbaja&aiumate bb^misise ediso DaahndhamDiaruja 
Idisaib nagaraih mapessati tatii phitatb ^amlddba ib jasanujjalanaTii bbavissatJ 
ti sabbatiha visntaib rkjakolr^balavacaDaib. samaDussaritv^ tatlheva sabbailga^ 
paccafi ga sampau na th k« liL^asikb arakarapakaragopQ ra p arikb i t ta Tb m an ta lo 

daiidacatusabassapani^iiaTb catuvisaddvaranudviirapatimaijdibntL sattacaUii tisa- 
majat^ mal opasobh da ib Vejayantavimanapa riaiilua Li ib sab atLliasatain accuggaiabe- 
mapasrtdasamnjjalaib aaiaranagarasai^krisataya sammutJamaravtciiratiiiya S ca 
Amarapuraib nama amaravaLl-amaraDagararh siriya avahasan Lata iva 
thIiniiiiabanagaTam mApesi^ Yatbl hi Rajagahanagaraih anuppanne Buddbe 
cakkavattimhi VS rajat^th&aimahiiuagaraiti na hoti subpaifi yakkbapariggahltarii 
yakkhRva&BvaDaiii evam idaaikpi ai^L^astuiih kaJe rajatthauimabRnagarath sa 
boti suflbam yakkhapaHggabitaTh yakkbiivasavaDaiii, yatha ca Rajagahanaga- 
ram uppanne Bnddhe cakkavattimhi v^ rajattbriniiDabiinagEirifii hat! asui^fiani 
manusSApariggahiLam iriajitissuviisaiiagaraib evam Idampi imasseva kale rrijattbR^ 
□imahanagaram hoti asuApaiii nianussapariggabitaib luanussuvasanHgaraiti^ 
yatbR ca Rajagahanagarafii Vebhlravepuliridipai.'^capabbataparikkhitLadi hoti 
Giribbajasammatarh evam idampi RRjavatiahetriAcalAdyanekapAbbataparikkbib 
taib hoti Otribbajasammatani, yatha pana vassasabassaccayena fiabbafNlubuddbo 
lokc -appajjissatl ti lokapaladevat^-ugghojatieiia buddbakoilbalaTn hoti yatha ca 
vasAAsataccayetia cakkavattinija loke uppajjis^^ati ti lokapHladevatabyakara^iena 
cakkavattikol^baJaFh hoti tathk idise hide cdiso mablddhiko mahlnubhavo dhava- 
Lagajappati mahadhamiaarrijii loke uppaijissati so Tdisaih nagaraiii mapessati tarn 
phi Lam saaiiddhaib sasanujiotanam bhavissatl li iokapfiladcvatlpabodhatLeea 
rajakolfthalaTh hoti evarh paraiDparabhataih dhiriinudhlrribhilakkhilaiTi biiddba- 
byiikarauasammatath sabbattha visutam rRjakolahalavaoana^ samanussaritvS 
sumapite amarapflrarajatthanTmahanagarc oa arasseva sabbatha parinittbitc 
dhammaketu dhammadhajo dhammaoinno dhammapoi^io dhatnmapabbhiro csa 
toabridhamcaarftjA dhammena ^ameua rajjani kRretukimo dhanuMarAjabhavamnla- 
kojrai.iaih paccavekkhanlo adikappamhi pabhaiiltaradinakarasunumantisainmata- 
MahrLsammatamahririlj ato pabhu ti Roja-Vararoja- Ka a- Varakalyav iVdika maga- 

tad ha mmik arajuna m para m para bh iseka pav c\ii bhu tam abhisekataotirb Narapatl' 
jay acariy Rdt niy a id i la ih sisanahad i- abbiseka parik a min a ih Jut ak adigaiidhRga ta rh 
paftcarSjakakudhabha^idridi-abhisekaiambhrtrani tattieva udttmparasakhamafiga- 
laiDao<Jap£di-abhisekatthai>aih siblsaDucakkridipariiXiitam abhlsckakaJam tattbalat;^ 
thugatarh saijkhattayannkulakrtlattayasaftkhitaid abhisecauukarh yathugandbaib 
yathaciT>yaih sadhukam kathitaya paripunnavuciiya abhisifLtanabhntam abhlse- 
kavidhlih ekaihsikaTajasamailtianekarajiddhisamamaHgatA id abhlstkanisanisa Ai 
anekariisikarajasamatlflancltarajiddbilahhaii] auabhisekadosafica iti navavidbam 
pi attharh vividharii Aamanupassitva sabbeea sabbarh sampuditcDa abbisekasam- 
bh arena tihi pi abhisecanakebi yathfipaveniya poriya vacuya dakkbiyAvattasafik:- 
hattayena abbisiftoapetva sakatanikhilabhupalaiDaiidal|.bhiSelLaidSESCBa amatAga- 
d arasadhujuparatd parabhisiflcauasadisejia pa ramavarakhattiyRbbisckCQa m addhi- 
bhisitto. RiijadhamEiEidhitthilDaid eva hi abhisittate nema. TasmR yathugand- 
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abhisUtASaa abliiselt&imbhiivena piibbekatftpiif^ifJakainniasa- 
hakarikiiranapayo^abhuleBa anekarajiJdhiyi^ agata yatba tarn Slndhamm^oka' 
maliarljassa viya DewaflampiyatissamahuiajaSSa viya ca, Pubbekatapuf^fiakatcj^ 
man ubba vena agafa pi hi rajiddhiyo payogasampaltibhiila abhisekanubbSvena 
agata ti Ttjccanti. Aralmbamagggna agati patisambhldadayo avase^agu^aviAesa 
viya ti Sara!thadipan! ndisu vuttani, Abhi&ihasAeva ca rajaDamalribho. Tatlia 
hi MaMsutasoosajalake muefcZAdbAfsE^^u kutunamCLdheyya Li gatbapadassa attba- 
vacatie muddhani abhisitLata kaLaDauiadhey yu ti het^phalabhflvena vutiarh 
muddhabbisittabhuvo hi helu rrijanamaMbbo phalarhr Anabhi^ittassa pana 
mjiddbi-auagamaaani atajanaoialabbo ca lioti. Tena vuttam Saddaoitiyani 
aaabbi^itle arSjhji niabaraj^li vohlro na pavattatt ti alo ca Vijayaritjassa anaiitaTe 
Upatissamacceaa anabbi&ittcna ekavassaih rujabh^ve kate piarajakatu ekavasaaih 
ti ca Abbayaraja^isa anantare Pandukabbayassa annbbisittassa sattara&arajjakata- 
vas^ani raiasut^dloi ti ca MahavaihsadTsti vuttaih. KiEnaf^gam paoa at^rtesani 
vacaDadi 7 Bliagavata ycva sabbafihuua aijabhi^iLtassa ekaihsato rajaulrtuabhavo 
aoapat li na khat liyiLbbi sekena a bhi sitto J^oli li Pajasik k ilpad e vn t lo- Eva ib abbi- 
^cka^^a mahanisainsatam anabhisekassa ca maViuparridhaLaih apa^sanLI abblseca- 
uaih nRnaa sapatbasadisan Li ca ayooiso manasikaronta adhammiknririaBo tJvaA- 
gasampaiiDataabbisekaib kahith na us&abanti. TJvaiigaD ti ca yatha vidbanavibE- 
tabhavc^ ekaitiai'tgarh kbaLLiyabbavavabarii kbattiyabbtsecanaiii ekatnai'igath 
muddhaDi yeva abhiseko ekamai'igaih vuLtaib hi SuuiaAgalavllasim Saraltbapaka- 
saEii adiau yathUvihitcna khattiyabhlsek^na muddbani avasitCo ti tlvafigasaaipan- 
nabbiaekadassanaiD evetaih datthabbam. Ay am pana Enab^haEniDarlja yatba- 
vuttaib rtav avJdham pi attbarii haltbataia aiDalakam iva vJvidbarb samaDupas^itva 
Suoiedhuya devTya saddhintSuruciriljuUdayabhaddiiya devTya saddhiih Udayarija 
ca abhisittcj ti Jatakesu vutlam upadesam artuggantvl acchataDibbistsasariraso' 
bhaggildi&iri&B Eua b Daga tfiy a i^irantai^an iy a tai^ik hi laniccalaniiAin alasadd h asilad y a- 
laii k arasamaJai'Lka taya ha pu Alia kari e iyii Slripa vaTamahSrajind OtEu a Agal arataoa- 

devlya. Datna aggamahesjyii saddbirii dvikkbattum pi yathagandharti yatba- 
cix^i;Lam tivaAgasaEnpant^a^ abbis^kam ak^t abhiAekdvagrmc ca parisaiuajjhc 
y cv a sapu AfLakam mada tti yeua Siripa varav ijay anantay asatri bha van ad ity Id h ipa ti- 
paaditam abadh aEnmarujad hi rii ju sa eh a ilAala Acaoena ga eu bhlramad h urasiiravaca'' 
maAgalatthaLaAcakcda sabbatlha byapakoplkato ca holi li ayam abhi^ekakatha. 


CHAPTER III. 

E vam ayaiTi oiahiidhaiitTTi a raja saka laoikh i1 abb upkL^ enamel alabbiseka visesa rii 
amatagadaTasadb aril param parilthisiAcaDa sad i^ih adhunl anaAfiasIdbaranaiti 
satlsayaih mabadhamniarajabliavamfilabbu tarh para mavarakb a ttiyiibbisckamud- 
dbabbisckaih palvsl lakahitaTh slsauahitafica digbadassl dighamapekkbaiDano 
raArto cakkavatMssa pariEilyakaralanam viya atthadhammamattakilEaparisaAAu- 
tudipaAcangasamacmagataTh sAraviradbirapadElapuAAadhabTiavantaih Sirimab^- 
bam mabKiieyasiba sura m nama parinayakaih ubhatcsnjatrirya sab a pTyadbilaya 
aparajjabhisekena asauibblEinakbaltiyaridiccavaiiisar^javarnsaih nJccalam tbirarh 
patilthapetvil ubbatosujiltasurupapIyamanHpapatidiccldIpancaAgasampannatilpaA- 
AnpuAbasaErira^obhaggldisIrlniketanaTh Mabaj^yapurapatiplyairettarh 6 nbbato- 
sujataya saddbiih plyancttaya riSjaAkuratlaniyyildanena asambhinEiathaltiya-adic- 
cavaihsarljavaThsaih ativa tiiccaEam tbiratararh sai'igha^etvS dhammena saEncna 
rajjaih karento anckavihitam rattbajanasukhopayam vicaretviL Jokagahgaiianako 
autkavidhailca saddbammapatittbanoplyarh vicinitva sasantiggabanako boti. 
Kathairi lokasajigahane tiva 7 " Yasmirii bhikkbave samaye rOjants adbammika 
boat! rAjayuttapi Lasmith samaye adbatuatlka boot! " ti fidina AAguttaTagamavarc 
Bbagavata vutEarb adhammikatSdosam dbainmikatanisaibsafica manasi sannidhlr 
ya*^yo ca raja adbamtufi^tho ratthaviddbariisauo mugo tapayitva' janapadaih 
tlpanne pecca 7 paccali ” tiidini Samkiccajatakc ^abbadassina danssitaihadbamtuiv 


6 r nctta. 


Tr p4cca. 
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vaUparodh^ifh dhammikHHLphabnca inaifias.ikarilvrt dfinam silairti. pa^^cc[lg,^lm ajja” 
karfi maddavarii taparti akcdliai^i aviliith^iajlca klianti ca a'virodhauan ti JMalijihaTh 
sajatakadTsu dbammarjljfDa da^^avidhe pi r^jad ha urine pjjs<^rjaccl]:fttt£tTh 

viya gafiiibkarptitp salatarh samltarii saiti^ci^i^o holir Tat ha ma vjjitc adham- 
makaro pavattttthi" li Cakha'vattisvtte Tathagatena "vuttarii khatliy aval Earn 
saLmadiyitvii ra^^hajane ^kirsa^akammato nivarcEi dilsasTiadiknsajak^ 

amoie ca niyojetir iRalliacakkena hi vaccham S abbikkameniaih ekam vaf^tnaTiaTh 
piyataram attano ora^aputlaih pi ekena 'pacchena samath katva hanatP Ejararafi- 
iio pavattirh sallakkhetva ekakukkutamattam pi a|hii:tento pitThilEipi’lUto aEiva 
dalhatb nlsedheti. " Sadilcii^iiakam akusalakaisuiarh ditthadhanim^: pi anitt^ii*P’ 
haladilyakau" ti kamiuapbalaih vicareLvH nighauduiiayruianiirnpalLili^kutdinana' 
kn^kahapaiiakti^divivajjanena adinnadanato "Paradiiragamanaih nilma a»it'tka^9 
h^tu bhave bbave pi attabbavaparivattajiakaimuan" li tatlhalatlhilgalam fidina' 
vain itatvji kame^u micchacarato Mufuivado niitua mahnparildlio sakalam pi 
rd^tbarh nirojam karoti palhaviy^. hi oja musiiviidena kanimakara|.iatthrbiialo 
sAttaratanamatlaih litttbii bhassati 5 tato iiliiii'e va telamadbuphrLEiiliidl^u vtl osad- 
he£u 10 ojtl Da holi : Eiirojdliiirabhojaij& itianuss^ bahvhbSdh& lionti/' ti Tcsaknya- 
jatakndTsu lokanatliena vnttarh mrsaoildadosath passitva mtis^vAdalo sandS^ha- 
kadbanajrlnT-ildayD dose paccavekkhitvS^ sur^nieiayainajjapanalo julfinnyogato ca 
ativa d alba lb nisedheti, tJinafi|ajiHakildTsii rigatarii parfl^akadhatiimikaTitjuriam 
Acinnaib samarruggaDlvil milse rtiilse pi dbajnmasafigiihakebi phapit^su snkkapak- 
khapahcamuuposathadiiie mSgbiitabherim carapttv^ drinasHadikui^alakaitinfiesu 
apamndaih janeti. CJposathiko va NimimahAriLjadassanaiii labhati Oftnuposa- 
tbiko " ti Magghadevasutte vuttaih NimimahJlr&japave^ini tnssiti^fi rajilroacca- 
porise pi satficaraih sam&dapeti. “ PDr^nakndhaminikarnjAkrLle kirSr sassaiviedliaih 
phri^amedbaib. s'lmmipasarti ’oficitpeyyan ti catiftri saiigahivatthflui ahesuih yehi 
r&jano lokaiii saTiganhiihsu ayaih poray&kil pavexii" ti Manoralhapui^ijT IdTsu 
agataih par^nakadhammikaTajamaggami sa.minagsntvii catuhi sflssamcdbiidisatiga- 
haTatthuhi da'japTyavaoadi&ailgahavatthgbi ca raUbajane sariganbilli ^vamadinil 
abbhutam accbariyaih salata^h sacoilaiit Icka^afigahanako hoti. Ayaib lokasatiga- 
hanakathu. 

S, veccbam. anatibB. lO. osalbuu. 


(io bn Cfmiinned) 
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IfoTiour be to Him, the Hlessed, the Saint, the Foully Enlighterted. 

there be victory: —1, The Buddlha, who holds (1) the noble wheel o 
the Lav, rides the elephant of intellect and makes a weapon of the Law, has 
attained to victory^ having shaken off the enemies of existence (sc. the kilesas). 
Him bold in batte I honour. May He thus exalted in honour (2) grant me 
unstinted victory. 

2. The Lav, which Like the graceful white umbrella (3) subsides anxious 
thoughts, and like the graceful white umbrella bestows happiness and Is excel¬ 
lent in being praised by Him who knows the best (the Buddha) 1 honouTi May 
this trio of daUiance, secrecy and pleasure be put away from me. 

3. By the power of the good Law and by perfect knowledge, the perennial 
diseases of lust and so forth have been abandoned by the Clergy^ just as though 
they have been removed by the sweet fragrance of a full blown Lotus. That 
CLcrgy of eternal goodness (4) I honour. May they help me to forsake all fear 
together with evil (5.) 

. 4, 5. The King of kings was a hcrO', lord of men, master of the woridt vise, 

mindful, steadfast, possessing great merit, very active aud mighty ; well versed 
in the Scriptures, the Vedas and treatises on medidne and thoroughly skilled in 
managing elephants and ifl various other arts and sciences. 

6, la patronizing the people be was like the moon, in majesty be was Like 
the Sun, in work great and small he was like the earth, in merit he was like the 
ocean. (7) 

7, S. Thus by the power of the coronation ol this King of kings, so 
honoured ajid by virtue of his favour shown to the world and of his mainte¬ 
nance of the religion, he was replete with the various requisites of kingly power. 
The white elephant (S) of pure breed arrived for his use. 

9—11. This treatise will explain carefully all the circumstances. Because 
it verily is compiled from royal mandates and other sources and will produce in 
listeners increase of joy and gladness and give them that knowledge, which, 
besides other things, is Connected with the coddition of having karma as one's 
portion. (9) and which Is acquired through verbal intercouse with the wise, 
(10) therefore listen attentively to this treatise, the Manifestation of the King of 
kings, a faithful record. Such a true record it is difficult to get. 


( 1 ) dhara = dharo. 

(2) iad't(ggO~ 

<3) BuTDiese embleta of royally. 

(41 Sad-a«Bmani = Satra.B«aFnam. It miy aiso be faJieu to mean ♦■b«f 

among Ibe ^ood." _ 

(Sj Bhimma'Sa^pmpa'hayimaTTir 

{4) SarJi.Uhand- 

(7) la this simile, the mooc is the emblem ol kiudaets, the sua of power, the earth (rf 
patience, aad the ocean of extoasirene^. 

(8) chabbiaana, ' haTiug six-nyed tnsks the name hy which the white ele¬ 

phant is known to the Burmese. 

(9) Kammuidc^ia. 

( 10 ) Suta-maya. 
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CHAPTER L 

SYNOPSIS OF THE STORY. 

Here is the occounf in bri^ :—This king was descended from ah unbroken 
Uoe of kings of fhc Solar race and was the son of King Buddhai^kurif (11) who 
boilt Itiecity of Ralan5jtiikba (12). He was also brother [10] to the king (13) who 
built Mahajeyapiira (H) and to the king (15) who built Ratanipura (15); and he 
himself built the royal city of Auiarapijrai similar to the city of the gods. He was 
endowed with the excellent wheel of the attainment of meritorious deeds done in 
former existenceSr Having crushed all the host of his enemies, he attained to 
the noblest royalty and was twice anointed king. He took a constant delight 
in the obaerTance of hereditary precepts, such as patronizing the people^ (17) the 
the conditions of non-decay» (IS) the kingly duties (19) and so forth. He was 
well practised in the Perfections, (20) such as alms-giving, precept, patience, 
exerlionT etc. He showed favour to the world by finding out the various 
means of making the country people happy, and he showed favour to the 
religion by choosing the various means of establishing the good Law. Thus he 
was inaugurated twice oa the strength of bis meritorious deeds rightly heaped up 
In former existences. By virtues of his inaugaration in having duly performed 
the kingly duties, by virtue of his favour towards the world in promoting the 
happiness of the country people, and by virtue of his favour towards the 
religion in establishing the good Law, aJl manner of islands, ports, kingdoms, 
districts, villages and towns become his own by conquest : presents of all sorts 
were sent by various kings ; and many noble elephants of various breeds, colours 
and ages were distinguished by being made state elephants (21), Thtts was he 
replete with the various kingly powers. And especially there arrived to him the 
white shc'clephant born fulLvhitef replete with the five attributes of a jewel in 
the difficulty of possessing it, of getting a sight of it, etc., endowed with excellent 
beautiful characteristics and as lovely as the jasmine flower, the lily or the 
autumnal moon light. Mere excellent still than that was the noble full-white 
elephantf which also arrived, which was of pure breed, endowed with the five 
attributes of a jewel in the difficulty of possessing it, of getting a sight of it efc,i 
descended from a race of royal elephants having six-rayed tusks, a representative 
(22) of the sky'traversing elephantSi covered with an excellent skin beautiful 
as the lotus full-blown and with a white pericarp in the middle, and replete with 
the characteristics of beauty, both great and smalL The result of karma is 
indeed beyond imagination. Here ends the story in brief (nddesa). 

CHAPTER n. 

INAUGURATION, 

Now the Udde^a (the short story) will be expanded some)(dies by the 
Niddesa (of medium length), sometimes by the PaUoiddesa (in detail) in a fitting 
unanuer, in accordance with truth and free from, falsehood by making use of the 
six ornaments of interpreting a passage, (viz, coudensalion, preliminary remarlcs, 
expositiooT dlfferentation, commentary and regulation) and of the five parts of 
speech, (viz, concord, simile, causation, example, deduction). 

{JJ) AUuugpaya (A. D. 1753-176D). pZ) Shwebc. 

(13) NiUnjt-daV lyi (A. D. 1760.17^). [14> Sagaia|. 

(15) Smbyusbia (1763.1776). {16} Ava. 

(17) The four Sun^alia's, v/r., alais-givin^, sweefness of speecli, beneficent rule aiid imnw- 
tiility. 

(18) Vtr: Ir To hold frequEot meetings wi(h Hi* mimsters. J. Not lo tranS^sS aucicnt 

rnlES and FC^:LilatioDa. 3- To hoaonr the a^ed. 4. Not to sin against the daughterB qf the pcopl^ 
5. To make oFferiogs to shrines both inside and outside the town. 6. To preserve shrines. 

7r To SiiCCOnr the Clergy. ■ 

(19) Sec below 31 (20) S^e J. B. R. S. vol. II, pi. tt, p. 179 nolc (3). 

(21) api^uyhabhi^ifff^ (22) " Satnantito^ one who brings or is cqmparabje fa,' 
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There was a kin^ named Mahitsammata, a powerful kirg. the abode of the 
purest 'pirtuesj of the Sotar racen Ibe eye o£ tlie world, radiating I'ays of virtue 
and dispelling darkness like a second suu. Being ansions for the benefit of the 
World, he laid down rules of conduct for all and no opponent dared transgress 
them. They say that this famous king of kings, the great hero, who was 
director of the world’s regulations and who enlisted from the first was Manu. 
Thus as related in various books iu this anspidous kappa which is lo witness the 
birth of five Buddhas, (23) starting from the beginning of all kings,, the great 
king Mnhasamata, otherwise called Mnnu. offspring of the light-giving sun, we 
come to the whole line of his sons, grandsons and descendants, Roja, Vararoja, 
Kalyfiua^ Varakalyiiiia, Bposatha. Varauposatha, Mandhatu^ Mahuiuandhritu and 
so forth, whose number passed the bounds of calculation. AX/hen the great 
religious festival of giving the drink of ttie gods to their relations, mankind, had 
been duly calibrated by the four fully enlightened Buddhas (24), who discovered 
the four Truths (25) in the coure of an immense period of time expressed by the 
eighth an/oro/rapper (26), and when the parinlbbana (dcatli) of the Sakiyan Saint, 
tlie iioti of I he Sakiyans, of the dynasty of the S^kjyans, torch-bearer of the 
Truth and offspring of King Okkilka had taken place, and when MahridhauiF 
inarTtj^Ldhipati of Ratanapslra had duly j'eigned for eighteen years as the last 
of the kings, wlio built according to their dynasties many hui^dreds of towns^ 
Such as, SiijkheLtapftra^ (27) Arimaddanaprira, (2^) Btiinoakapiira, (29) Vijaya^ 
pura, (30) Jeyapura (31J and RatanapQra (32j at a time when the whole of Burma 
was in a fearfully disturbed state, a peace-m?ker appeared very opportunely in 
the persoji of Biiddha.fikurH Mahadhamniar^ia, who was directly connected,, 
through an unbroken ling of kings, with Manu of the dynasty of the Sun the 
giver of Jight to the whole world, who was desceuded from Matapatijeya&nra 
(1174-1211A B.) of Arimaddana, who was the glorious liome of wisdom, mcrif^ 
beauty of form and otlier qualities and who brought exceedingly great happiness 
to the people, Celebrated in every place, this great king ruled as the king of kings 
in the whole of Buraia, having fully stamped out her fears. He created the 
great city of Ratauasifikha, adorned with golden palaces and complete in all its 
parts. Doing good for the world and the religion he enjoyed for eight years 
kingly glory like the glory of the king of gods and in no way different from the 
giory of a universal monarch. After lilm reigned for four years his eldest soil, 
named Siripavaramshadhammar^ja (33) builder of Mahftjeyapfira. When he 
passed away, his middle brother, Strisndhammaiuaharaja (34) lord of men and 
builder of Ratanfiprua reigned for twelve years. After him, his son (35) reigned 
for SIX years. rii] Thus there were thirty years of kingly mle commencing from 
Buddharikuramahl^ldhaminiaTuja. Thus when his predecessors as said above had 
reigned justly for thirty years, this king, (36) who was o£ the Solar race and 
descended from an unbroken line of kJogs, by his unparalleled authority, might, 
power and merit, crushed all the host of his enemies, who were destroyers of the 

(23} Tbe pri^seuf kappa isi called bhac^cior btCiitiiie five Buddhas must appear. Xakusaudlia, 
Xapiagaiunna- Kassapa and Octama have apeaVed. The fiEth will tie Metteyya. 

■ (24) See nole (23). 

(2S} The Four Noble Truths^ Childers's Dictionary. S. V. Ariyasaf^cam. 

(26) An immense period of time during which majx's a£e increases from ten yCarS to an 
incalculable uumber and fhcji’ decreases a^aiQ to ten years. It Js divided Into eight yu|as. 

(27) Pronae, founded by Dwatiahauni^in 443 B-C. 

(2S) Fagan, built by ryinpya-Ulin in A-E>. 

(29) Myinsaing, buiJt by Asahkhayft'mia in 1300 A, D. 

(30) Finya, built by Tbihathu in 1312 A. D. 

(31) built by Saw'yun in 13 IS A. D. This was before Alaungpaya's time. iFater, 
Sagaing was built by Naong-daw-gyi, see notes (i^)i ff4). 

(32) Ava. Eounded before ALanngpsya's time by Thado-minbya in 1M4 A. D-^ lalCr by 
Sinbyusbin, see notes (1$), (16). 

(33) See note (13). 

(34) See note (IS). 

(35) Singu Min (mS-l2&l A. D.) 

(36) i.e, Bodawpaya, the hero o£ the present tiook. He reigned from 1701 to 181^. 
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Icoea^e of Ihe reli^ioo and of the line of their ancestral kin^s, and v/bo were lik* 
At^hamaka^ destroyer of the Dalhanetni dynasty and Kalarajanaka^ destroyer of 
tbe Mag^hadeva dynasty (37), In the excellent town of Ratanapura, replete with 
various ^eins, he attained to the highest kingship. As related in books King 
Siridlianiinasoka (38) the rigliIcons before his inauguration attended for four years 
to the duties great and stuall of the kingdom. So also this king before his LuaugU' 
ration attended lor three years to the duties great and small of the kingdom and 
ol the Truth, There was a tradition handed down by the wise as the prophecy 
of the Buddha to this effect^ ** At such a time such a kiog o£ Truth -will btiiid such 
a c^ty^ a prosperous and successful town where the religion will £lourish^ on a 
high plot ol ground designated the GlrLbbaja (Mountain Fence)i well guarded by 
four powerful yakkhaSn (3&) noted for its evenness and dose by the Golden 
Mount ol Maadalayr'" The king recnembering well tliis wide-spread prophecy 
built his royal city, which derided In splendour the AcnaraTati of the gods, and 
was named Ainaraphiia from its having been superintended by the Sauimuti gods 
and from its likeness to the city ot the gods, ablaze with golden palaces as high as 
the Vejunta ( 40 ) palace being one hundred and thirty cubits in beighti graceful 
■with forty-seven turrets and gate-towers, adorned with twenty-four gales big 
and small, having a total circumference of lour thousand donefn’s (41) surroun¬ 
ded by watch-towers and walls having the appearance ol Mount Kelasa (42) and 
replete with all its parts. As Rajagaha (43) in the absence of the Buddha or of 
a uuivetsal monarch was not considered the royal city but was a deserted place, 
a forest abode haunted by ogres, so this city in other limes was not the royal 
city but was a deserted place, a forest adode haunted by ogres. But asRajagaha^ 
when the Buddlia or a universal monarch appeared, became the royal city, a 
populous cUy Inhabited by men, so at this time did this city become the royal 
city, a populous city inhabited by men. As Rsjagaha being surrounded by five 
hills, Vebhara, Wpulta and so on was called Glribbaja, so also this city being 
surrounded by Rajavana, HemacaU and various other hills ( 44 ) was called 
Giribbaja, As by the proclamadoti of the guardian gods of the world au uproar 
concerning the Buddha goes about to the effect that after the lapse o>f a thousand 
years the omuiscient Buddha will appear in the world and by the declaration of 
the guardian gods of the world an uproar coueerumg the universal monarch goes 
about to the effect that after the lapse of a hundred years the universal monarch 
will appear In the world, So by the instruction of the guardian gods ol the world 
an uproar concerning the king went about to the effect that at such a tiocie such a 
righteous king, of great power and glory, lord of white elephants would appear 
in the world and that he would build such a city, a prosperous and successful 
town where the religion would flourish. When not long after the well-buUt 
royal city of Amarnpura was completely finished in every respect, the king, who 
had the Law tor flag, the Law lor banner and who was indroed towards the 
Law, and who is like a slope up the side of the mountain of the Law, well 
remembering the wide-spread prophecy, hauded down by the wise as the decla^ 
ration of the Buddha and desiring to govern righteously and equitably, coirisidered 
the essentials of dghteons Governmeut. The exact traditional ceremony of 
inaaguration, observed hy righteous kings,, beginning from the creation of the 
world with Mahasammarta the descendant of the light giving sun, otherwise called 

(37) See Cahhiivatli-Sl haDaUa-StitlQi] of Dlghi-Nikaya, Vet III, Pali Test Sociely Edihou ; 
and, also Makh^evasnlta of M&jjh{ioa Nik^ya,. Vot 11, pi. I, Pali Ttil Society Edilioa. 

(3$) The foiDou^ Asakatbe Buddhist kiu^, who sent mis^ioparies lo different parts of the 
-world, fie Uved in the 3T'd century B C. 

(39) Vj>., the /ftkkhu rfsidip^ in Ihe four raobnlaius tOdnd Amarapiira. The names are 
Atounl TAaman, Mount Kyin, Mouul J^on aild Mount Myin. Hmanttun ya^awin.'Volrl, p. SS6. 

(4&) pnl^ce of Sakka, king of Gods. 

i 41) A mcasnrtof length equal (olour Jiand^. Burmese 7(i, 

12 ) in fhe HimalayaSr 
43) Capital of Ma^adbBr 

(41) See mate (39). The names qf the three remaiuing hiEs SUrraundinl Rajagahft are 
Pandava, Isi^li and Gijjhskuta. 
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Manu and cotninf dowa in order to Raja, Vararoja, VarakaJyaya and 

other kin^Sp- ™the exact process of tlie inaugural head-batliiDgand other rites as 
laid down in Narapatijayacariya (45) and other books,—™lhe five symbols of 
royalty, as the requisites of inaugn a ration as given Jataka and other books,—™ 
(46) in like manner the auspicious fig pavilion as the fitting place for inaugura¬ 
tion,^--the throne, the wheel and so on as measures of the time for inaugura¬ 

tion,—the person to be inaugurated belonging to the three families worthy of 
the three couches as given in various books,-^47) the inaugural rites them¬ 

selves replete with words auspiciously recited with due ceremony according to 
custom and as laid down in books, (48) the advantages of inauguration m 

obtaining the title of True King with all manner of kingly powers,-and the 

disadvantages of non-inauguration in not obtaining the title of True King -with 
all manner of kingly powers,^-this ninefold meaning of mauguration he under¬ 

stood clearly. He had himself inaugui^ted, as betittidg a worthy prince, by 
three worthy persons, with due ceremony, according to full traditional rites and 
with a sufficiency of verbal formalities, the consecrated oil being poured out of 
three conches going round in the right direction and falling like a continuous 
healing shower of ambrosial juice thus altogether sm'passtng the inauguration of 
all otlier kings of the earth. Resolution in kingly duties conslitutos inauguration^ 
[12] Therefore by the power of his inauguration and the productive motive oi his 
former actions, the king, who was inaugurated in accordance with the scriptures 
and tradition acquired all manner of kingly powers, just As sucJi powers were 
acquired by STridhammasoka and Dev^nampiya Tissa (49), And because these 
kiogly powers, acquired by virtue of one’s former meritorious deeds, were the 
result of some things they may be said to have been acquired by virtue of his 
inauguralioo. It is mentioned in such books as Sriratthadlpaiii that they are like 
the Patisambhida^s (50) and ail other distinguished qualities, which are acquired 
by virtue of the Path of Salntship, The title of king Js rightly acquired only after 
inauguration. Thus in Mahiisutasomajataka the verse, muddhdbhisitta katann- 
madheyyd^ (51) means Ihil the title is rightly acquired when the king's head has 
been anointed- This is said with reference to cause and effect,—^—anointing the 
head being the cause aod acquiring the title being the effect. One who Is not 
inaugurated does not acquire the kingly powers nor the title of King. So it is 
said in SaddanlU, When one ig not inaugurated one does not go by the title of 
Alaharnja.'’ Hence in Mabavaihsa and other books the one-year rule of the un- 
anolnted minister Upatissa in immediate succession to King Vijaya (52) is called 
an interregnum as also the seventeen-year rule of the un-anointed Paijdukab- 
hay in immediate succession to King Abhsya (5S). What need is there to quote 
other authors 7 Kven in Rajasikkhapada (54) the unattainmeut of the Title of 
King by one who is not duly anointed has been definitely said by the Blessed One, 
the Omniscient- Inaugursttori is abused if one is unmindful of the advantages of 
inauguration and of the great evils of non-inauguration. And unrighteous kings 
being unwise dare not take upon themselves this three-fold ceremony, which 
consists of, first^ observation of ancient custom, secondlyi consecration of the 


(45) I do not yet kaow g^f ttE existence of this work. Probably the MS- is lying uadelected 
in some mODaetery. ^ 

(16) e.|., sec Samldcca Jstaka, No, 531) of Fausboll's Edition, pa^e 136 of VoL translation. 

(47) e^. see Vaddhakisukara Jataka, No. 2{13 and page 273 of Vol. IL translation. 

(48) sec Taccha-Sukara. Jataka, N*. 492 and page 220 of Vol, iV, IraoslatioR^ 

(49) A of Ceylon see Mahavam^a (Pali Text Sociely's Edition) Ch. XI, which also gives 

details of the consecrating ceremonial of a. king, ,, vt- 

(50) Analytical knowledge, which consists of 4 parts : 1. Attha 2. Dhamma 3- Nirntu, 

4- Patibhana, sec further Childers’s Dicluinary S'* V* Patisambhida. 


(51 > No- 537. page 496, Vol. V, of Eansboll'i eAilioa. 

(52) Mahavamsa, Yin 5. 

{$3} Mahavamsa X, 105. 

(54) " Obvioasly a well-kngwn manual of th.e dnttes of Jongs,” Mrs. 
jBurmaf page 79, note 1. 


Eode, Pali LitsrafaTB of 
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prince in [estiniony to his kingship, and ikirdly, consecraiion of the head. Thus 
these three parts, namely, ancient cnstoin, princely coosecration and consecration 
of the head are men Is on ed in such boohs as Sn manga la Vilnaini and Siiratthapa- 
hiisani. Tims it should be understood This king of rigliteousnc&s, understand^ 
iiig as nientioncd above the isine^fold meaning of inauguration just as veil as he 
might know a myrobalan on his pahn, tvice celebrated, this threc’fold consecra¬ 
tion according to the Seripfures and ancient ettstom with his Chief Queen Siripa- 
varamabrirajindrimahgaLiratanSdevT, vbo vas endoved with a glory and beauty 
of form and other qualities in no way different from those of a celestial nymph ; 
who was adorned wItJi the decorations of faith, morality and other qualities, 
untainted, unsliakeable, complete, firm and solid ; his co-worker in merit—^— 
following the example furnished in the Jataka's by hiiug Udaya with Queen 
Udayabhadda (55) and King SuvucE with Queen Suniedhii {5 i5)k And at the con¬ 
clusion of the coronation ceremony even in the midst of the assembly he was 
known every where by the Title of Siripavara vijayanantayasatribhavanridltyudhi* 
patipai.a4itamaliiadhanimarajudhi]Tijii, acquired by virtue of his meritorious deeds 
and conveying a most profound, sweet and essentially auspicious meaning. This 
is the account of his inauguration. 


CHAPTER IIL 
PATRONAGE OF THE WORLD, 

Thus this king of righteousness went through the noble eicceUent cere¬ 
mony of inauguration, the basis of kingship, in a manner surpassing any 
inauguration celebrated at the present time, the consecration ceremony being 
comparable to a cemtinuous healing shower of ambrosial juice and different 
from that of any other king. The long-sighted king foreseeing the benefit that 
would be bestowed on the world and ou the religion conferred the Crown 
Priuceship on bis eldest son, SirjmahrLdhammabhijeyasihasura, (57) a darings 
heroic prince, brave, wise, virtuous and powerful, endowed with the five 
qualities of a universal monarch's eldest prince—to know what is beneficial, the 
nature of a thing, the measure of a thing, the proper time for any thing and aoy 
assembly that may be gatiiered ; and made the unbroken dynasty of the Solar 
Kings strong aud unshakcable by giving the prince in marriage to his beloved 
daughter of pure descent on both sides ; and again joiaed this unbroken dynasty 
of the Solar Kings in a more strong and unshakeable tie by making nascent 
sovereigns (in wedlock) of his beloved grand-daughter, of pure descent on both 
sides and his beloved grandson, Mahajeyapurapati (5S)' who was the home of 
wisdom, merit, beauty et oaefcnc aud replete with the five qualities of pure 
descent on both sides, beauty of form, loveliness, amiableness and wisdom. 
Ruling the kingdom in righteousness and in equity and considering the various 
ways of making the people happy^ he showed favour to the world. Choosing the 
various means of establishing the Good Law, he showed favour to the religion. 
First, how did he show favour to the world ? “ Whenever, O Monks, kings are 
unrighteous, those who are connected with tbe kings also become unrighteous,'^ 
Thus by this and similar passages spoken by the Blessed one ia the noble AUgut- 
tara Nikfiya, (59) he was fully conviuced of the evils of unrighteousness and the 
merits of righteousness. And lie also remembered these evils and merits as 

(55) See J&taka No, 458, Voh iV, p. 104. 

(56) S« JatakaNo. 489, Va). IV, p. 3l5. 

(57) This prince died Withoui benomin^ king. 

(5S) Known 93 tbe who succeeded hie ^rand-f&llier lender the name of 

daw (lSl9-m7). 

(59) Vol. II, p. 74 of P. T. $. editioD, wbere instead of rajapaftapi our autliDT reads raja- 
yatfapt. The reference should he made to the paccuppanuavattha ol Tesakun ajataka (No. 52]) 
where file word is rnJayttitHpi, 
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shoxsTn by tbe albs^ein^ Buddba in Samkiccaj^taka, (69) An u:nrJ|bt^u£ Iting 
destroys his own kingdom and is silly ^ and because lie is st scourge lo his coun- 
Iry, he hereafter must sutter m Tipanna helland so forth. [1 3] Continuously 
and intermittently he practised unto pei'fectioo I he ten kJngiy duties^ which he 
honoured like his marble umbrella and which be coni piled from such Jillaka 
stories as the Mahahaihsa, (61) viz.i alms-giviogt precept, seU-s»crilicc, equity, 
gentleness, religions austerity, absence o£ anger, harmlessne^s, palieuceT agrte- 
ableness. He practised the kingly duties given by the Tatbiigala in Oikkavatli- 
sutta, (63) which says " Let there be no evil deed done in the country." Accord- 
irtgly^ he forbade the people to do such unmerilorious acts as life-taking ef 
caeierOf aud enjoined on them the observance of such meritorious acts as alms¬ 
giving, precept and so forth. Indeed, be so strongly prohibited Irfe-taking that be 
would not allow even a ciiicken to be killed, laying to heart Ute lesson furulsbed 
by King Ela-ra, who placing bis only beloved son on the same footing as a calf, 
executed bim for having crushed to death a calf under the rolling wheels of his 
chariot (63). He strongly restrained the people from theft and such fraudulent 
acts as tbe use of false weights, false measures, fEilse coins et caetG7^a^ which are 
in direct opposition to NigbajuJu, remembering the effect of karma, which says 
that an evil act done habitually brings forth evil fruit even in one's life-time. Lrike- 
wise he strongly checked them from unlawful sexual intercourse, well knowing 
its evils as shown in various treatises, for Instance, " Adultery is a baneful cause, 
one til at causes corruption of the body in any form of existence from telling 
lies, well understanding its evils as laid down by the Lord of the world In. 
Tesakuuafiitaka (64) and some other books thus : " To fell a lie is a great sin, one 
that robs the soil everywhere of its fertility. Owing to its evil effects cultivated 
fields sink as law as seven cubits. Consequenlly, food-stuffs like oil, honey, 
molasses ef caetera together with medicinal herbs lose their nourishing power. 
The people who eat these insipid food-stuffs arc afflicted with divers diseases 
and from gambling and spiriluous and intoxicating drinks, considering their evils 
in the loss of visible wealth. He then made them zealous in such good acts as 
airns-gi ving, precept and so forth, by beat of drum on the fifth Sabbath day of 
every niotith, in conformity with the rule laid down by the compilers of the Law, 
thus following also the precedent furnished by tbe righteous kings of old, as 
related in Umaijgajataka (65) and some other books. He enjoined on his mmis¬ 
ters and people the observance of the Sab bath duties as praclised by the good, 
being well pleased with the precedd^t furnished by King Kimi as given in 
Magghadevasutta:—(66) ''^He who observes the Sabbath is allowed to enter Into 
the royal presence ; he who does not observe the Sabbath is not allowed to do 
so.” It is given in Maiioratbapuraul and other books tliat it was the traditional 
duly of the righteous kings of old to show favour to the world in four ways, i'e„ 
Ij SasaatnedhOf to take one-tenth of the total product of the country as tax 2, 
parisamedha, to give food to the people once in six months. 3. sammapa^am. 
to lend money to the people free of interest for a period of three years and 4. 
vacflpeyyarn to enter into friendly conversation wilh the people- The king 
strictly followed this path taken by the righteous kings of old and showed favour 
to the world not only in these; four ways but also in four other ways (67). Thus 
he showed favour to the world coi^Lluuously and iutermiMently to a marvellous 
degree and in an unheard of manner. This is his patronage of the world. 

(61}) No. 5S0 page 26? of Vol. V, wbetc for maj^o iilld Tdpatt^ our auHiDr inu£o and 

'Tapanntr 

(61) No, 534, page 354 of Vol. V. 

(62) No. 26 of Diglxa Nikayn, page 61, of Vol. IH, P. T. S. edition. 

(S3) Msihnvamsa, X£T lS-f3. 

(6*1 Nck. 521, page of Vol. V. 

(65) Na. 546, page 330 of Vol, VT. 

(66) JHajjbiuiaiiikitya If, page 74. (67) See note (17), 


(fa he coTttined ) 
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BY 

THOS, P* DeSELVA 

Some years ago a correspoadent requested through the medEuiD ol an ladian 
A stroll omo-Astrological Magazine^ amateurs and adepts to impart their kuoiir- 
ledge of the different systems (2) of our Astronomical calculations. Since then 
it has ever been my desire that Burma should participate in the contribution 
towards so desirable an achievement; and seeing no sign of compliance with the 

request-from Burma at least—f intended to take the matter up myself 

with a view to awaken the attention of others who are well qualified for such 
investigations and to incite them to pursue the subject more successfully. 

But considering that 1 am no scholar and judge in Astronomy but only a 
busy man always away in the districts 1 cannot devote much of my leisure time 
to the study of the subject. 

While labouring nnder these and other disadvantages and difficulties^ 1 
being an ardent admirer of cme^s national sciences take this present oppor^ 
lunity of recording in this Journal one of the welbknowti Systems of our Burmese 
Method of Computing the Longitudes, etc., of the seven (or nine) planets elc-i 
now in vogue all over the province of Burma and practically and chiefly deduced 
from the well-known Indian work “ Suryasiddhanta ” (3), 

(1) ^hilc the style et expressioti of the texta of the varioois treatises I hive seta is gene¬ 
rally brief ind ellipticiJ, in sCUnc cases to an extent tliat would mikc its purport entirely 
uaintcUiglble ibe mode of expressing numbers is more so, by bein^ eni^milical epigrimnia- 
ticil which appirently and origin illy was iairnded lu be mnemonic. 

Some of these queer expreSSiOuG itC ; 

Maai, the months which are in muitber 

HaSA, the tastes £ 

Guna, qualities of all created things J 

Bheda^ the Vedas 4 

Yuga, aq. a|e of the world 4 

i^udra^ ^otip of gods who are It in number 

Bhashu-(vasu5) a class ot deities £ 

Html, alludlijig to the Sages 7 

Rama, 3 eelebrated personages, viz : Parasurama, Balar^ma,, R&maebandn or SitariiUlh 
Cimma for twD, kh^ for ci^efT bam for 5, rupafor I, jay* iox 4, kreuna for 2, bliuja 
for 2, meru for 1, and di^ha for 2. 

Deva for 33, khluVa for 90, Devin^i for 933, Rupa khluka rudra 11901, kiriniudi 
rupamanu lor ]4t9£ 

As will be observed in the last^ when the units of the li^ore oontifu oiOte tbin. enc, it begins 
with the last and it taken iu reverse order. 

It will also be observed that the terms are more the symbolical expression and ideas of the 
Hindus than those of the Burmese. 

So to au Ordinarily educated Aurman ol to-day in bis own longue, these trcaiiscs Without a 
tiira or commentary, will bfi a subject that will oot be very enticiog for hia study and research. 

The chief commentaries I have come across are j one by tba late Abakara^Sayadaw and 
another by the Ifauni-Atwin-wooj^-miLEgyi ; both dealing on the same meEbod, i, e., Makaranda, 
and that toO ihore profujedly on the clemeols of Ibe Calendar and the rudimentary parts of the 
Sdenoe- And when they do touch on the ac(uil method of aslrouamical calculation, the expla¬ 
nations afS rather va^ue and incomplete, so much so that there is sigap which needs filling np, 
especiaily in the oue by Samditiha method. 

Thanks to the keen interest taken by an eminent person like tbe Honorable A, M. B. Irwin, 
C. S. I-, I- C. Si, retired Judge, Chief Court of Lower Burma, the proceeding pOrlioo. ol it has 
already been executed by him in his treatises on the BurECEse Caleudir j and it is my endeavopr 
here to fathom as much as possible the mystery of the rules figores laid down in tbe latter 
part in .SAtndillba. 

(2) The various systems La voj^ue among the Hindus are the Firahita or Slddhmta, Vakyi 
and the Dri^fanitba mEthods. 

(3) ■'Suryasiddhinta”, this is one of Ihc most highly esteemEd, bsst known, among the 
different Btddhantaa or Hiudn text-books of Aslrooomy, which professes to have bun revealed 
by ‘'Snrya'^ the Sun, to a dcmoci aatned "rtayashra", throbfi^h " Chiya-pBrnsba " a. person who 
came out of the Sun, more than two millions of years ago, i. e., at the end of the Kriln ynga. 
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I may say that this article save the Notes is a mere translation and based on 
onr Pali and/or Bprniese works, 1 IhereSojre crave the reader's indulgence for 
any irisrejidertii| or errors which may have crept into the work thi'Oiigb iny 
oeglect and incapacity and request those who are better acquainted with the 
Science than Qiysdf to improve or remedy the defects. 

The following are some of the works that are already in existence in PaJi 
and/or Burmese and tliiit have any bearing ou the subject referred to 

Printed and pvhiisiied one? a/io in palm Jeflves :— 

Suryaslddhanta (published only last year) 

Sara-vijjodaya (on the calculation of Solar and Lunar eclipses) 

Sahrdit^ha (in prose and poetry) 

Makaranda (2 methods, old and new) 

U Kyav Yan’s abridged method ot cakulalion of the Intercalary months 
and days (La-tal and yet^ngin-twel-nee) 

Okpho'Sayadaw's Adhhinrisa vinecchaya. 

BarS'gwU and Bara-kothi (pai Uy Astrological) 

Kyin-kan-Lo-yin-gyi-tet-yo, Karaija, Adhi-kuppa kumbha, Boutti-lebyo, Ata- 
nsrif Sank rani-LTiri, BoJitika. 

Tn paim leaves 

Rajamatban, Bhasuti, Adbiiuasa, Adhikuppa, ChnitL^munx^ Janama-patti, N&ri- 
kara^ia^ Nekyat-sara, Maha-bala-chanda, Maha Makaraoda, Siddhaota- 
Chandriha, Sirl Maha Snryaslddhanta, Adhi-mrisa and yet-ngin^ Sankranta, 
Sasinka-kuppatha,. Mala-masa, Laghu-sangraha, Akasa-saslrp, Bavari, 
Arya-siddhanta, Siddhanta-siromanl, Graha-chaijdat Jyotitattha, Beda-vijja, 
Grahalaghavai, Brahma-siddhanta^ Subba-bawma-siddbanta. 

Treatises on the JElemenfs of {he Parme^e Calendar in English : 

By Rev. Mr. Stilson (out of print but to be had in Burmese). 

By Mr. J. C Oancey, F. R. A S ^ F. R. G. S,, F, S- I., etc.^ Assistant I>ireclor 
of Land Records and Agriculture, Burma, (See bis Calculating Tables). 

By Mr. A. M. B, Irvin, C, S. I., Retired Indua Civil Service. (Burmese 
and Arakanese Calendars, 1909 edition)^ 

By Mr* Htoon Chan, B. A., B. L., Vakil ot Calcutta High Court and Advocate 
of Burma Chief Court (Arakanese Calendar). 

The two systems of computations now in use in Burma are the new Maka- 
landa (deri ved from the juice of flowers) and Saihdittha (thoroughly visible). 

An Ephemerls for 40 yesirs by the latter method (A. D. 1S60 to 1903 or 6.E. 
1230 to 1269) has been compiled and after that regular annual issues (in advance) 
have been made, giving the daily positions of the eight planets, 21 uakkhats and 
tithis (Lunar asterisks and lunar days)- 

It will be seen from this that the latter is becoming more and more popular 
and is undoubtedly fast gaining ground over the former, owing to the revision 
which has brought up all the fractions which had been neglected by the former. 

It is by the latter method that I propose to show by means of examples how 
to calculate the Longitudes of the planets, etc. 

The above mentioned Treatises in English have already very clearly and 
elaborately dealt with the elemeuls of the Science^ These have therefore saved 
me much trouble Id laying down rules, theories and axioms. 1 must ask my 
readers to refer to those works for the elements of its process. Irwin's Treatise 
is Specially recommended, as the history, origin and other particulars are there 
also given which may make interesting reading. 
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Required the true positions of the planets, San, Moon, Mars, Meranryt 
Jupiter, Venus, Saiam, dnefJCefu vnSunday at J0o^dockante meridian, 

on the 9th decrease of-Pyatho 1235, Burmese era or lHh January 1374 
A. ly,, or Srimukha Samvaisara, Salivahana Saka 1796, (J) Pousha ^(avamt 
Kri&hna Paksha. 

We liave to proceed bj what in Burmese is called Nhit-boh-twet-ncCh 

Pule. —4dd to the requited era. 3739, the result is Xaliyuga ; from the XulL- 
yuga deduct 4fl39, (or from the required Burmese era deduct 1100) (Sa)^ re* 
mainder is termed Rassa (Nhlt^kyvria. or short era). (6) (7). Multiply the 

the Rassa by 292307 h to tlic product add 17742 to which sum add the quotient of 
the Rassa (if divisible) by 293^ Divide the sum by ^00, the quotient of which 
increased by one is the elasped uumher of Savana days or Solar days» since the 
coEamencement of Saihdlttha era ; the remainder deducted from the divisor (BOO) 
■s the number of Ky am mats reiuainirtg at the beginuiog of tlie Solar year. 

Note down tJie Savana days in three places. 


There were varioas eras iu Btsrma. Tbe utie given here is also called Poppasaw Raban 
era (the Moalr-Icing) which has its eommeucement In ^38-6^9 A.I>. The CrBij ate expired ouet. 

(S} When Salivahnnn Saka is given add 3l79 yeam and the result is Italiyuga yeats- 

(^a) llilO years are expunged^ in order to oblain llic Samdittha eta et the utimber oi yeaxa 
of the new Epgch. To earn an immortal fame, it is CUSrtOinaTy amUn^ Kings to expunge certain 
number oi years of an Era, in the process of which apd to euabEc it to carry forward aU Ihe 
ad]’uSliiieiif$ made in the expunged, era to the new one^ it entails a laborious cslculation. Thoagh 
the current era had beeu expunged by V9S years hy MohnyiD-min.{ara-|yi this has not been 
suceessful. 

{81 This is in coutradistipctiou to another rule known in Burmese as Yct^boh-twet-nee 
which is as gi ven below with an example ^ 

From the teqaited Burmese erft deduct IS00, the remainder is rassa ] multiply this by 12 
to the product add the number of mouths cSjtpscd up to except the one given, the result is Sur- 
yauiasa. 

Write down the SuryamaSA in Iwo places: multiply iu the first place by 28r to vhict pro¬ 
duct add 890 and also Ihe quotient of the rasSa divid*^ by 473 [ the sum divided by 911, the 
quotient resutting therefrom is X.a'-L'UU or Adhimasa atld ifcs remainder fs AdhimasA'Sesa. 

Add Adhimasa to Suryamesa in the second place, the sum ia ChaudramaSa % multiply this 
by 30 ; to which result add the number of days elapsed, up to except one, of the month given. 
The surtt is accumnlated litbis. 

Set this down in two places : ia the first place, mulliply by 11. from which product deduct 
the quotient of the rassa (Kvided by 2S and to which result add 178 3 the sum divided hy 703^ 
the quotient is Khaya in days aud its remainder is Avamam. 

Deduct the Khaya from Ihe accumulated tithis iu the second place, the renrainder is the 
Savana days. 

The Savana days decreased by two and divided by seveu, counting the remainder from 
Sunday, or the Savana days divided by SCVCD, the remainder OOuiiUng from Friday ia the day 
sought of the date under calcalatiou. 

Multiply the Savana days by 300 ; from which product deduct 17742 and also the quotient 
of the rassa divided by 193. the resnJt divided 292307, the quotient is the same as rassa and the 
remainder is Kyammat. 

The Kyammat divided by 800, the quotient ia Suddadiu and the remaJuder is Ata-Xyammat 
i. erf the Kyammat at the commepcemen! of the Solar year. 


i 
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Example: 


From Burmese Era 
Expunge 

1235 

IlOO years 

Multiply by 

135 F.iss^, tbe number ci years siaee heginning ot nev 
Epoch. 

12 

Add mdntbs 

1620 

9 (tiom Tagd. to Fyatho except one} 

No. 1 

Multiply by 

1629 Suryaunasa 

23 


13fl32 

3258 


45612 


Add 

And also rassa 

475 


690 Constant brought over at beginning oi Epoch. 

0 adjustment 

Bivide by 

9L1 

} 463D2 ( 50 Adhimasa 

455SO 

Remainder 


752 Adhimasa sesa 

No. 2. 

To Suryamasa 

Add Adhimasa 


1679 Months 

SO „ 

Chandramasa 

Multiply by 


1679 Lunar moatlii 

30 

Add number of day£ 


50370 

i 1 to 15 increase of moon ™ IS days 

1 1 to 9 decrease except one ^3 „ 

No. 1. 

Accumulated lithis 
Multiply by 


50393 Lunar days 
il 



554323 

135 

I^eduot Rassa — m 


5 

Add constant 


55431S 

176 brought over at begmning of epoch. 

iDIvide by 

703 I 

554494 ( 795 Ehaya 

553964 

Remainder 

No 2, 

From accumulated tithli 
Deduct 


530 Avamam^ 

50393 

783 Khaya 



49605 Savana days 


Saviins days 4ecteas&l 'by tvo a£kd divided by 7 


4^403 


Sunday ia Sunday^ or S^Taiia days 


47405 


= RefflitLDdcr onth coaiitiu| ^iroaL 


= R^maiudef 3, cQuiitillf. tiwn Efiiday is ftn p/ia y 


the day aouglit oi the date under caleulalion. 
^vana day 4940S 

Moltiply hy £00 


394S400C 
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* Rmsa 


a9S 

by 


Divide lyy 


17742 CfiEstant OV£r at be^inninl lieiv Eptcb 

0 

292207) 3966^258 < 135 this is the tame a£ rossa 
39447945 

800 k 218313 Kyammata f 272 Suddadit) 

2i7m 


RcmaLaider 


713 Ala-Kyammat. 


(7) The Burmese or rather the ayatem d Samdiittha, alike the Suryasiddhautaj reckons (he 
natural day for Astronomical paiposes from midnight ia midnight, whereas the Hindus mode if 
generally from sunrise to Snnrise, 


Burmese ^ tO auukaras = one kara ; 00 of these one bijana ; 50 Qi these “ one uari and 
50 of these = one uaturaJ, civjl, terrestia! or Havana day = (in English solar day)r 

Suryasiddhauta ; 50 naris make a sidereal day and night; 30 of these is com;posed a month ’ 
a civil (aavana) month consists as many Semrise n a Itmar month ol aS many lunar days (tilhis) ; 
a solar (saura) month is determmed by the entrance of (he Sun info a sign of the Zodiac; twelve 
months make a year. 


The year consists 


457J9l7fl?8 

4320000 


Savaua days (see below] according to 


Suryasiddhailta 35S days 15 naris 31 biianas 3i karaa 24 anukaras 

Samditlha 365 „ 15 „ 31 30 „ 0 

Making a difference of 0 0 0 1 24 

Samdittha makes up for this diflerchce by adiustmeut of one fCyammafn additive, for every 
193 years over ihe Rassa ; i. c.^ 


Ai one year ^ 1 . 4 &r 1 


2 

5 


Kara abort taken n'. * no. of yearswhen accumulated to ooe 


„ 1 Savana day X 40n X 50b x 50k 2t6000K 

„--„ 

d 193 years. 

Since Samditlba Solar year = 355 
the udchber of days sought will be :— 


55890 ,,, 207 

^ or 3o5 ■—.r or 
216000 800 


1 yr X 216005 X 5 
800 X 7 

292207 

8 Q0 


135 0 

7 


As (1 solar year J 135 years : : : i) + 17742-( ) 


SCO 


193 


17742 

The constant 17742 Kyammats^ additive ( aaris 39 bijanas, ia adjnsb 

ment brought over at the beginning of the ^amditlha epoch, indnsive of (he undermentioned 
quantify. 

The calculatiDn ia made for the then capital of Burtna proper (Amarapoora desaotara) i. e.» 

the difference in time with Lanca S uaris 18 biianas-11880' 14 Kyammats^ has besh 

800 

included in above constant. After tbis, the adjustment for the difference oi longitude with 
other places iu Burma may be neglected, as the (quantity is 30 very insignificant that the calcu^ 
laticn CaUuOt be Very perceptibly effected. 


In 4320000 years there are 
b'rom which deduct Solar revotutians 

Natural, civil or terrestial or Savana 

And there are Mdoh's 
D educt Solar revolutions (Sun's) 

Gives Moon^e Synodical revolntions 
Deduct {4320000 X 12 months) 


1582237828 Asterism clays 
4330000 will give 


1577917838 days 


57753386 SideTcal revolutiems 
432tKlOO do. 


58433336 Lunar months (Cbandratnasa] 
51840000 Sola-r months (Sauramasa) 
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G-ivcs rot^T-calary nlOoilhs lS'?3334i Adfaiirtata 

To lunar month? 531^3336 X Lunar days 

will ^'vc Ethis. IfiOJOOOdSO Lnanr day4 

Prom, 'wtiicli deduct 1577917323 Smrana days 


Gives Omittod Lunar day? 


25<]33252 Tithikfthiiya 


The above therefore may be worked out in Accordance vith Suryaaiddhanta as foUows r— 

As 4320tW0 yrs : 49?4 yrs : : 1577917323 Savana days : a ^ a Savana days and Remain¬ 
der a? Gata [past} KyatnmatSr 

Aa 1577917320 Savana days i jc SavAua days : ; 25903252 Eshaya days rx KsUaya days and 
Remamder as Avamam. 


X Savattas days 

—^ Remainder counting from Friday is the Ata-ne’ of the Solar Mew Vear^ 
7 

X Savanas day? -|~ ^ Eahayas x Accumulated lltbu^ 


AocumulatEd^^h^ _ ^ Remainder Yet-Lun (cpaCl) 


30 


The ^ata Kyammats dedrieted from 432O0Q0 the remainder is gamya (to he past) Ryammats 
at the beginning of the Solar Year. 

Instead of the figure 4974 years fn the fore^oingn it is more appropriate to take 3S93E)74 
ycarsn for of the tour (4) Yuga?, 




(ap to B. E. 1215) 


1294000 

do. 

Treta yuga 

844000 

do. 

Dwapara yuga 

4974 

do. 

Kali yuga 


It is <juite ptaialy seen that the above if put into actual eoluCion is rather a long and tedioua 
oalculafioa to be undergooe and to curtail which Samdittba was invented aS an abridged 
system. 


11 Ehaya day? are tbe difference between £92 Savana days and 703 fithis^ which is an 


approaimaliion to 


1577917326 

1 £O 3 { 1 OO 90 O 


ot Savana day-one tilhi 


By reducing this traction into its lowest term we have 


394479457 

400750020 


(which cannot be any 


further reduced) and the mean lunation of a day. givM59a-3l>ii'4tit.l3-99271 anukaras. 

For the sake of curEailfng a loug calculation Samditlha (so also Makaraada) by subtracting 


13 from the numerator and adding 51 to the denominator, makes 


394479444 

4tK17S0l37l 


reducible by the 


693 

greatest contmon mnltiple of 370057 to 

a ■W’ 


thus giving the mean lunation of a day by this 


method 39 naris 3 bifanas 40 karas 11-94379 anukara? and making a small diffetenoe of 2 
anukaraS and tracEiou betwees the two systems. 

Samdittha to adjust ibis difference ot excess makes it subtractive by the equivalent of one 
Avamlm in every 25 years of the rasSa i. e. 

2. 04392 aaukatas doily difference, in excess 

about 1 kara 1- 317£ anukaras dlttbrenoe, monthly ercess 

about 12 katas 15. 3112 anukaras difference yearly excess 


h ICaras 0112 

As One year ^ about 12 — ... or 7o5 —aUnkaraS in OXeCss 

40 10090 


, . , . j . ^leOOO Karas 1 X 214000 X 60 X 30000 

\ X oo- of years ^ when accumulated t* one Avamam of — ^--—- - 

'-smTOTli'"” 

■ 176 

The constant 174 Avamam additive is ( 15 naris 13 bijanas, 34 karas, 25 anukaras^ 

adjustment brougb t over at the beginning of the epoch. 
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In the First place, ctittUiply "by 11, from wbich product deduct the quotient 
obtained of the Rassa divided by 25, to which result add 176. The sum divided 
by 692, the quotient is called Khaya fKshaya) and the remainder is Avamaib 
(Avama). 


Add the Khaya to the figures in the Second place, the sum is the accumulated 
tithis. This divided by 30, the quotient is ChandramSsa (Lunar months) and the 
remainder yet-Iua (epact, moon's age In tithi at commeneement and in excess of 
Solar year,) 


And in tiie Third place, divide the Savana days by seven, the remainder 
counting; from Friday, is the Ala-nc (Solar New Year Day Mesha Sankranti). 


To Burmese Era 
Add 


1235 

3739 to bring to 


Kaliyuga 

Take (for New Era) 

From Burmese era 1235 
Take 1100 


^974 years 

4839 or to curtail calculation, 
135 Rassa (short era) 


Multiply by 


Add constant 


292207 J 
39447945 

17742 (difference brought over at begin* 
ning of era) 


Add Rassa 135-M93- 


39465687 

0 


Divide by 800 ) 39465687 ( 49332 days 

39465600 


Remainder of the old year 87 Kyammats 

From Divisor 800 

Take Remainder 87 


Remaining 713 Kyammats 

at the beginning of Solar year 


for which add 


No. 1 49333 Snvana days 

Multiply by 11 


1 day 


49333 Savana or 
Solar days 


542663 

Take Rassa 135 “5-25= 5 


542638 

Add constant 176 (diilerence brought over at new ejaoch) 


Divide by 692 ) 542S34 ( 784 Khayas 

542528 


Remainder 306 Avamaih 

No, 2 

Add as above obtained 


49333 Savana days 
784 Khayas 


30 
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Divide by 


30 ) 50117 Accuintibted tUhis 


1670—17 Ill oar days or yel-lua at oomiaeDce- 
meat of solar year, j, e., 2iid decrease 
of the first Buriaese ivnar monthi. 
Ta|u (ChiLra). 

Nosr J 2 are aliO arnvod at 

R 135 

As (692 Savaoa days : 49333 Savana days ™ ^ 176) i ' 703 tllhis e i 


(49333 X 703)_^-l-l76 


692 


49333 

703 


1^ 

25 


+ 176=176-5^ 


346S1099 

17L 


692 ) 346S1270 ( 50117 accumulated lithis 

34680964 


No, 3, 

Divide by 7 ) 


Avamaih 

49333 Savaiia days 


306 


7047 — 4 coiintiag from Friday [the day od which the 

era begins) is Monday, 

(3) The required date being given as the 9th decrease ol the lOEb Burmese 
tdontb, Pyatho, (Pousha 9th, Krishna paksba or Hth January) we have to find 
the number of days eipired since Atfir-yet, i,c,i from beginning ol Solar New Yeax 
day to this given date. 

This is called Suddadin {Suddadtoarh) which is arrived at as follows :— 


12 days (29-17 days see above) 

30 days 

29 days 

30 days 

29 days 

30 days 

29 days 

30 days 
29 days 

24 days (np to full moon 15 days and 9 days in dec¬ 
rease of moon) 

272 days Suddadin and 

713 Kyammats remakung at beginniag of solar year (see 
page 29). 

(£) The Burmese year is a LrUni-Sclar dUC, 

The mines of the Burmese ordinary manths are ]— 

Tagu, Kason, Nayon, Wast^ Wagaung, Tawtaiin, Thsidlngyat, Tasaungmon, Nadav, Pyatho^. 
Tahndvc and Tabanng. 

As the mean lunation is ahnut mean solar days, these months eoataiu 29 amt 30 daysj 
altcmately, = 3S4 days in aa ordinary year ora non-wa-fat year. 

There art two others beside tlii% CaLltd Wa-ngai>tat and Wa-gyi-taf years, respecUvely 
eonsuting of 3S4 and 3S$ days (meaning smalL lent and big lent repeated.) 

id the former an insertion of second Wmo o£ 30 days is nude between Wiso and Wagaong* 
while in the latter in addiEion to this itLsertiOQ, Ihe moath Nayon has 30 days. 


Tagu 

Kason 

NayciQ 

Waso 

’Wsgaung 

Tawtbulin 

Thadingyut 

TasaungtiiOU 

Nadaw 

Pyatho 
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LONGITUDE OF THE SUN 


(9) JRafe :— Suddadid reduced to (i-e- Suddadin tduHiply by 

^00 plus the KynmDaats remaining at tbe begidning of the year^ multipUed by 
1000, from vrhich product subtract the product obtained □£ the Suddadin multiplied 
by six ; the remainder divided by 1352S the quotient iiii minutes, reduced to signs, 
degrees and minutes, is the Sun's mean longitude (in Burmese Taninganway 
madhya). 


As per Qaiautatiojv on page 30 

272 days Suddadju and 7I3 Kyarumats 
Multiply by SOO 

217d00 

Add 713 Kyammats (retuamingat beginoing cf year) 


213313 

Multiply by 1000 

213313000 

Take (272 Suddadin X fi) “ 1^32 


(9) 6Q secQuds or viliptas luahe a minute or lipta^ SO oJ tbese a degree or ani&a ; 30 of these 
con^Htule e siga or rasl ; ot 12 of the Iasi is composed a revo1ut[ou or bbagaoa- 

Thc names of ratis are : Mesbu, Prisba, Medon, Karakal, Seinh, Kub, Tb, Brioeba, Uhauu 
Makara, Kom and Mem. 

This rule is on the principlje of revolution of 12 Signs Or 

As 21600 liptts ; one lipta ^ : 292267 Kyammats : i ^ 13 S2fi Klyts. 

Since one lipta i 1000 liptas ; : 13^52$ Kyta : z ~ 13523 Kyammats. 

^ ^ 218313 z IfMO 

13S2B Kyammats : 213S13 Kyam culls : ; lOOO llplas : x Hplas ~-f3.52S- 

Thij v^ithobt the deductiou for correction via : —' sLx liltiefi Suddadin divided by 13523 

^ Sadd adm X_^ } Is a little in excess, hence to adjust vrtaicb, is the same as when deducting 
13528 

Suddadin. X before dividing by 13523, 

The excess and adjustment are as seen from the illustrations, below I — 

The ordinary process 

As 292207 Kyammats : 800 Kyammats or i Sav day : i 2I60'0 liptas : x — 


21600 X 
W22<I7 


^ 59, 13616 liptas. 

Suryasiddhanta £— 

As 1577917828 Savaua days ’ one day ; : 4320000 Sid- Rev, ; 

93312000000 „ ,,,,, ^ 

1577917828 ^ 

As per above with correction :— 

As 1352S Kyammats ; (800 KyEs or 1 Sav, day. ^ : 1600 liptas — 6 ) ; z ^ 


4320000 X 12 X 30 X 60 
1377917828 


800 X 1000(—6) _ 
13328 


799994 

13523 


-59. 13616 liptas. 


As above withont correctiou i 


As 13528 Kyammats : 800 Kyts or 1 Sav, day : i ItJOO liptas : x ^ 


800 X 1000 
13528 


^ocioo_ 

13328 


S9h 13675 liptas. 

No further adjustiuenl is needed for desantara, this is already done iu the ooustant 17742 
^see Nates pQ page 27.) 
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Divide by 1352S ) 

For remainder 
Reduce 


218311368 ( 

16137 

minutes 

218301338 



10030 Fidd 

1 

minute 

60 ) 

16138 

minutes 


30) 260—50 minutes 


iRavimsdhys 3s. 

1235, 9 th decrease of Pyatbo, Sunday } ^ 

Take as per table below, dlUerence in day's duration — 


28d, 58m. 
— 59 


Previotts day at midnii^ht i.e. Saturday 


as. 27d. 59 m. 


Planets. 

Corrected 
Daiiy molion. 

« i 
a 

< CD 

Corrected 

Mandochn. 

(10) 

Observed 
Correction by 
SaindiUha. 

Sun 


1 

59' 

8' 

387 

2a 

17“ 

17 




Moon (Sidereal) 

13 

10 

35 

— 

* 

■ 


0 

52 

Subtrac¬ 

tive, 

Oneba (Apsis) 


6 

11 

- 




4 

31 

do. 

Mars 


31 

26 

204 

4 


3 

1 

14 

A.ddlLtivc. 

Mercury 

4 

S 

32 

368 


23 

28 

4 

3 

Subtrac¬ 

tive. 

Jupiter 

0 

4 

59 

900 




3 

0 

do. 

Venus 

1 

36 

8 

535 

2 

17 

52 

6 

3 

do. 

Saturn 

D 

2 

0 

39 

3 

0 

37 

5 

2 

Additive. 

Rnbu (Moon's node) 

0 

3 






2 

27 

do. 

Moon (Synodkal) 

12 




■■ 







* Varies accordia^to calculation ; (40 + 13). 


flO) Tbe^ are obtained acoordiag to the rules of Suryasiddha Qta in a Kalpa, i. c-, 1000 times 
a Maha ytiga - 4330000000 years. 

The mimbcr of Solar years betore the cod of 

Krita yu^a 19S373OD00 years 
Tte(a „ 1296000 „ 

Dwapara ,, S^40D0 ,, 

tip to time dE calealatign Eali ,, 4974 „ 


1955B84974 „ 

As 4320000000 Kalpa yrs. ; 19S5864974 yrs. ; ; 3S7 Rev. of Sbu's Apsis : X 

1955054974 X 307 7569271849SB ^ . 

4320000000 4320000000 RevclutiOds 2 si^na 17 de^ecs 17 minutes Sun's 

Mandocha. 

For the apsides of the planets Mercnry, Vtuus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, siniilar mode cf 
.calcnlfttion is resorted la, usin^ Uteir respective nacnber of bhaianas. 
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TRUE LONGITUDE OF THE SUN (PHUTA). 

Rule :^FVom Us Oocka (apogee in Signs, degrees and minuies as per 
Table ^see page S2) deduct (he Madhya (mean longiiade). If from the Oocha 
sign it is not stibiraciabte add 12 to it and then suhtraof. The remainder is 
Manda. Divide the sign in this hy three the quotient is termed Gola. The 
remainder of gola '\nfiih the fractions { in degreesr minutes etc. ) brought down 
from Manda is called Argumentj which when Oola is O or 2j (even) take foi if 
is) for Bhuja j and when Gola is 1 or 3, i uneven or oddj deduct it from 3 
signSf the remainder is Bkufa. 

(J J} Bhuja reduced to minutes divided fey 225, the quotient is Khandam 
and ramainder is Vivara^ Hcfcr as per this Khandam obtained to the corres¬ 
ponding Jya and the Jya nejef to H (m (he Manda Table) the difference (nZso 
called vivuro) in miniites, multiplied by vivara of ICbandam c6ove obtained 
(nuAen Jtjftandtim is zero (O) multiply by (he first Jya] (he product divitferf by 
225 ; the quotient added to the Jya of the Khandam cbtained=BhuJa-phala, 
which is additive or subtractive to the Madhya according (o Goia : 

Tht iresuU^ £iv*ii in the above Table art almost invariably fired for a period of number of 
ycar& pai^t and to comer On account oE the slovr motion of the nodes aud apsides, it vonid 
require a good fea^tli of liiUt, which is termed the Anomalistic period, i. e., Kalpa, btfort the 
plantls could return to the same situation a^ain, or to varj the result of the COmputatiOD. But 
this -would not bt so for the Moon^s apsis, as it is treated in a differeut mauner^ heuoe the remarl; 
varies according^ to catCuTatiOil the method of Calculating this is ^ven on page 35^ 


Nuti^ber of rtvolutions in 

Planets. Mahayn^a 1^20000 years of ' Single Revolution. 

I 1577917fi2& Savau a days. 



1 ___11 

Madhya 

Sjghra 

I>. N. B. 

Kr Auuk 

Sun 

.. 43200Q0 


365 

IS 

31 

31 

. 4 

Mercury 


! 17937060 

1 

37 

56 

10 

SS 

. 7 

Vtnvs 


' 7033376 

224 

41 

54 

so 

. 6 

M ars 

2296332 


636 

S9 

50 

53 

. 7 

Jupiter 

J64220 

1 

4332 

19 

14 

20 

. 9 

Saturn 

146563 


1Q76S 

46 

23 

4 

. 1 

Moon's Sidereal revolutions 

.. ■ S7753336 


27 

19 

1ft 

1 

. 6 

Moon’s Synodical revolutions 

53433236 


29 

31 

50 

7 

. 0 

Moon's Rev. of apsis (nccha) 

486203 

EApogee’l ; 

3332 

5 

37 

13 

. 6 

Moon's Rev. oE node (pata) 

.. i 232233 

(Retro- 

6794 

23 

59 

23 

. 5 


grade. 


i. c. As 43211000 Rev. i 1 Kev, : : l&779t7S73 days ; x as above. The remaining are also simi' 
larly calculated. 

(ll] Eight Jyas or tabnlar units arc reckoned to one sign and one Jya to 3| degrees = 725 
minutes 

The numbers in the Table extend only dp to 21 — 90 degrees ^ 3 signs. These arc taken 
as to include all the equations from the least io the greatest and the equation is not carried 
beyond minutes. 

Corresponding to the quotient is called the Gala (the pul) sine, and the ueit sine is called 
Gamya (to be pasi) sine. 

S 
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Note when Gola 0 or Mestiadi, add to the meaa Longitude, and when 
2 or 3, Tuladi, subtract from the mean longitude ; the 
result is PhiiM {true longitude). 

From 2s \ld \lm Sun's apogee as per Table {see page 32) 

Take S 27 59 Sun's (madhya) mean longitude (sec page 32) 

Divide by 3 ) 5 19 18 Maada 

GoU I & 2s I9d ISm vhich take from 3.S 

2^ 19d 


Bhuja D 

As 3d 45fn or 225m ^ 642m : : 1 Jya : i = 


10 42 or 642m 

OT 2 Jya & 192ni 


Kbandam 2 Jya 17 ) diiJereiice of 9iris 

3 Jya = 26 ) as 3Ef45m or 225m : 192m : : 9m ; 3 c 


192x9 

^225 


7 


minutes vrhich added to Kliandam 2 Jya = 17 + 7 ^ 24 minutes 
and as Gola is ofle vhich signilies additive forMeshadi we have :— 

Madhya 8s 27c? 59m 

Add 0 0 24 

True Langitude Ss 23d 23m Sun's (phuta) on Saturday at midnightr 

From 2s 17rf 17m Sun’s apogee as per Table, {see page 32) 

Take 8: 2S 58 Sun’s mean oa Sunday at midnight (see 

__ pEige 32.) 

Divide by 3 J 5 18 19 


Gola 1 £c 2s l8d 19m vrhich take from 2s 

2s ISd 19m 


Bbuja 0 11 4lor70Jm 

701 

As 3d 45m or 225m : 701m : : 1 : a: =■ or 3 Jya Ar 26m 


Khandam 3 Jya 
4 Jya 


26 ) difterenoe Sms 
34) 


As 3ci 45)71 or 225m 


26m t 

t 8)71 : 

to Kbadani 3 Jya 


26 + 

1 = 2 

Meshadt (additive) ' 

we 

have :■ 

-- 

Madhya 

3s 28d 

5Sm 

Add 

0 

0 

27 

Sun’s true longitude 

8 

29 

25 

Take true longitude 

8 

28 

23 

difference 

0 

1 

2 or 


225 


1 minute which added 


as above obtained 


2 or 62 qi for 24 brs. 


As 24 hrs. : 10 hrs. :: 62ni : —= 2Sms 

24 

To Saturday at miduighl Sun 8s 2^d 23m 
Add 10 hrs. duration Sun 0 0 25 


Sunday at 10 o'clock a.m. 


8 28 48 Suti's true position 
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MOON^S JMANDOGHA (MOON^S APOGEE) (12) 


Rule :—Add tcgeth&r the Savana daySf Suddadin as a&ove obtained and 
3IS, from which deduci the quotient obtained by dividing the Rassa by 94 
(remainder of which not to be rBfecied)^. The resuit divided 3232 rejeciing 
the quotient reduce remainder by muUiplying by 12^ 30 ^ 60 and 

dividing each product hy 3232, for ^igns, degrees and rninutes* 


The above reniainder which was not rejected divided 14+ the quotient in 
minutes deduct from the result obtalued in sigas etc+, which last remainder dec¬ 
reased in the minutes by one and deduct for observed correction 4 deg. 20ms the 
result is the Moon's Mandocha. 

To 4?333 Savana days 

Add 272 Suddadin 

do. 318 adjustment brought over at epoch 


Take 


49923 

1 


Rassa 

94 


1 Sc Rem, 41 


(15.) This is the number of days elapsed (272 day«) since the befinuhig of the a^Iar year to 
^tveu date of calculation + added to which is the namber oE solar days (49333 days) elapsed 
since nev epoch, the rCSnlt is the whole Suddadia since the bE|iDnin|. oi SaEndittha era, Lc., 
49333 272 _ 496C^S days up to required date qE calculafian. This divided by seven the 

remainder is three, counting from ErLday Ihe day CO which the era begins, gives Sunday as the 
weekday for wbLcL the calculation is made, thus proving that the above feregoing caJcnlatlons 
are correct. 

The above is worked, out as follows;^ 

As 3222 days without fraction ; days : ; one rev. of IZS ; 3 e = IS Eev. 

4S Sd 19nl 

To Ibis is added the adjustment at beginning of 
epoch ot 31S days : 

As 3232 days: 31Adays : i one rev. of f2S; r ^ IS Sd 53m 

Total IS Rev. 5S lOd 44ni 


As the fraction of the Moop's apO'gee per above is not yet accounted ior+ the divisor is less 
and the quotient more than the real quantity and to adjust which Samditlha makes it subtrac¬ 
tive by about One day to every 94 years of the raSsa and One minute of motion to every 14 years 
of this remainder. In this instance lo about days : 


As 3232 days : day : : 1 rev. of 12S: a ^ ~ _ about 10 

* ^ 3232 3223 

minutes which decreased fror.* above 5S lOd 44ir3 — 3S lOd 34 m 


Or As 3232 days: 49953 days: ; one rev: x 


49923 

3232 


=. 15R 5S lOd 4401 


According to Snryasiddhauta 

As IS77917828 D: 49923 D: ; 43S2CI3 Time of revn : 


49923 X 4S a2{13 ^7255^69 

1577917828 “ lS779i782‘8 ^ 


1$ Rev. SSr lOd. 3lin., making a difference of 10 minutes of motion which is Ibc quantity in 
excess for a period of 135 years tor not taking the traction inlo account. 

Ai 13S years u 10m in ercBS 

X no. of years t:. 7ui which is the eqoivaieat of a daily motion of the Moon's apsis. 


135 X 7 915 „. , . , , . 

=1 --r— “ -TTT ^ ^4 years to accumulate to one day. 

19 10 

Since 94 years V 1 day or 7in of motion of Moou's apsis 
X No. of years ii for 1 do do 


94 

T" 


14 years for every 


Im of motion. 


94X1 

7 
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Divide by 3232 ) 49522 
4S4S0 
Ui2 


( IS Rejected 

Days Days Rev* Signs 
( As 3232 : 1442 : ; I or 12 j 


X 12 
3232 


12 signs 

17304 f 5 
16160 
ll44 

30 degrees 


34320 
32320 C 10 


2000 

60 Minutes 


120000 ( 37 
9696 


23040 

5s lOd 3 73TI 

Deduct 0 0 3 ( Peasi not rejected 



5s 

lOd 

34m 

Deduct 

0 

4 

21 adjustment 

Moon's Apogee midnight 

5 

6 

13 on Sunday 

Deduct daily motion 

0 

Q 

6 


Moon's Apogee midnight 5 6 7 Saturday 
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MOON S MEAN LONGITUDE (MADHYA) 

rule !—Pat down the SuddadM as abovs obtained in £wa places. In the 
first piac^, reduce the Suddadin to Avamam (i. e., JHuItipty the Suddadin by 
Ur ndd the Ata Avamam,) the ^um divided by 692, the remainder of which is 
the Avamam of the day under calculation arid the quotient added ia Saddadin 
noted down in the second place and to which is also added the Ata-yct-lun, the 
sitm divided by 30, refecting the quotient^ take remainder as tithts. Tithis 
jnuliiplied by 12, product divided by 30, the result is in Signs — degrees. (JJ.) 

Set tlie above Avamaib of ths day under calculation down lO two places :— 

MuUlply the Avamam in the first place by 7, product divided by 173 whLcii 
quotient add to the Avamfira noted dowu in the second place the sum divided by 
60, the result in degrees and minutes add to above result deducting 40 minutes 
for desantara (difference of time between Lanca and place of calculation) and 
also 12 minutes for Correction from obsetvationr The last remainder added on 
to Madhya (mean) Sun^ the result is the position of mean Moon (in, Burmese 
Taniairt-niadhya or Madima Tsan)^ 

No. 1 272 Suddadin and 306 Ata Avamaih 

Multiply by It 

2992 

Add 306 Avamaih 

Divide by 692 ) 329S ( 4 

2768 

^113 Avamam of the day 


(13)r TLis ia fouQcl this prioctplc i ■ 

2 

As 30 titbis : one titbl t ; 12 rasjts ; j; — rasi or 12 amsas 

S 


as 1 til hi : ^2 tithi : t 12 atiisas : x 


12 X *0 W 

692 ^ 693 


7ni 

1 L6n.ce the 


Avamam X 1 vvs and mins. 

1/3 


The whole pmeeas Is arrived at AS follows 

30$ 191$23 

As 692 U : 273 D : ; 703 titLis : x i= i72 X 703 = -^^3 


S30 

276 ~ LrUiiar days. 


Add yet-loon difference between be|iiiQitl£ of Solar and Lnnaf years 17 _Luttar days. 

Since be£itmiiJg Lunar year up to date of calculation - 

692 

S30 530 203286 X13 2439433 

AS 30 . 293 - . R.V. o( 12 s. . . ^ 293 ~ X :12 ^ .. ----- - 

30 

117S. 15d. 11m. = 9S. l$d. lltfi. 

Prom which the deduction cf 40ni is made ior desaUtata. The rate of daily synodical 
mol ion of Moon is laten as 12 degrees or so. T he difference of time iKlweea Lauca and place 

18 * 

■of calculation as given on page 27, is 3 naris. 

As 6Q naris ; 3 uaris ; ; 12d llm Or 731t)l J J “ To~^ 60 ~ ~25d' ~ miiltites 

Being to the East of tte prime mcridiau, it is suhtractive by this quantity (if to Hat ’West vtEl 
be additive^. 
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No. 2 

Add 


273 day Suddadin 
17 days yet-lua (lunar days) 

4 m 


Divide by 


No. 1 

Multiply by 


30 ) 293 ( 9 Rejected 

37C 


23 W 23 tilhis 

12 Si^bs 

30 ) 276 ( 9 
270 

6 dc|Tees 

530 Avamarh No. 2 530 Avatnaiti 

7 Add 21 


Divide by 173 ) 3710 ( 21 quotient 
3633 


60 ) 551 minutes 


which add to above ^^9.5 6d ( 4 - 9d llm) 

j 530 . 5223 X 

As 30 deg.i 23 de^.: ; 12 Signs ; x — - ^ 


9d 11 m 
9s 15tf 11m 


16446 


1730 


= 9s l5d llm. 


Moon's Sunday midoight 9s I5c? llm 

Deduct adjustment, observed correction 0 0 12m ) _ 

Desantara 0 0 40 ) 


MooD'f mean position midnight 

93 

14£f 19m Sunday 

Add Sun’s position midninght 

S 

28 

55 

tl 

Moon's mean at midnight 

6 

13 

17 

PP 

Deduct daily motion 

0 

13 

11 

difference 

Moon's mean at midnight 

6 

0 

6 

Saturday 


MOON’S TRUE LONGITUDE 

A similar methcnd of calculation as the Sun, is resorted to for this ; and the 
same rule applies for referring to their respective Jyas from Khandam and for 
talcing out equations from Tables for this and the other planeEs. 

Frorn, at midnight Moon'^s Apogee 5s 6d 7m on Saturday 
Take, at midnight Mooa's mean 6 0 6 j,. 

Divide by 3) 11 6 1 Manda 

Gola 3 & 2a 6d tm which deduct 

from Ba* 

2 6 1 

Bhuja 0 23 59 1439 ms. 

1439 

As 3d 45m or 225m : 1439m ; : 1 Jya t x ™ 6 Jyas and S9 Rem. 

6 Jya ^ 154 I" I Sm difference 
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As 235m : S9ni :: iSm : x ~ ’which add to the equivalent 

of 6 Jyas 116 -|- 7 « 123m or 2 deg. a-ud 3ms aad as gola 3 signifies 
Subtractive :— 


From 6s Od 6m Moon's madhya 
Take 0 2 3 as per above Bbujaphala 


Moon's true position 5 23 3 on Saturday midnight 

From, midnight Moon's Apogee 5^? l3m on Sunday 
Take, midnight Moon’s mean 6 13 17 i, 


Divide by 

3 J 1C 22 56 Anomaly 


Gola 3 & Is 22d 56m which deduct ; 
From 3.S 

1 22 56 


Bhuja 1 7 4 or 2224m 


As 235m : 3324Fn : ; 1 Jya : x = 9 Jyas and l99m Rem* 

10 = las'" } 

As 225nt : I99m : : I6m : x which add on to the equivalent of 

9 Jya =■ 169 + 14 ^ I83m or 3 deg, & 3m and as Gola 3 signifies 
subtractive :— 


From 

6s 

13d 17m 


Take 

0 

3 

3 


Moon's true longitude 

6 

10 

14 midnight on Sunday 

Frortij midnight True Moon Sunday 

6s 

lOd 

I4m 


Take, midnight True Moon Saturday 

5 

38 

3 


Difference of dally uiotlon 

0 

12 

11 


As 24 hrs* : 10 hrs. : : I2d 11m i x 

- 

m = 54 4« 

To Saturday at midnight 

5s 

3Sd 

3m 

Moon’s true position 

Add 10 hrs. motion 

0 

5 

4 



Sunday at 10 a.m* 


6 3 7 Moon's true position. 



The Aecompanymg Tabl&s are deduced according io the rules of Suryasiddhanta 
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MAKS’ MEAN LONGITUDE 

Rule.—T o the accumulated Savana days of the given date add 507 ■ the 
result divided fey 687, reject the quotient as revolutions, reducing remainder by 
the multiplication of J2,30 and 6£) succ&ss/ve/Y and dividing each product 
fey 687, to ^vhich result insignSf degrees and minutes add 1 degree and 14ms 
for correction from observation. The quotient of the Rassa divided by 7S1, 
add as Savana day to above; remainder, divided by 24, add quotient as 
minutes to above result. This is the mean position of Mars. (J4) 

To jiocucEtTilated Savanft days L e., 49333 -j- 272^ 49feDS days 

Add adjustment 307 brought over at be* 

giuning ol epoch 


Divided by 6S7 ) 50112 (72 Rev. elapsed 

49434 


648 

12 Signs 


7776 C 11 
7557 


219 

30 Degrees 


6570 ( 9 
6183 


Correction for taking the 
length of revolution as 6S7 
instead of 636 and fraction t 


(14J As viU be seen on ot Notee tbe Scn^lh ot tbe revo^mioa by taking the 

divisor Bs a Vbole nninbcT (AS7 in^tcBid! ASA days and traehonji is a little tOo much and COJl£e* 
queatly the quotient is found to be leas then the rent quantity. 

This is adjusted by talcing one Eavjua day for every 750 f ea^£^ and one leihtitt of motion 
tor every 24 years over Itie mtssa And its remaiuder rcspectivelyp which iignrea are obtained as 
below 


According lo Soryasiddbanla 

As 1577917628 D : 50112 D i : 229A832 Time of revn. ; x = 
U 5^98^184 ^ 

1577917828 ' “ 

According to Samditlba without conrectioa > 

sons 


2296832 X 50112 
1577917828 
72 Rtv. lls 9d 39jim. 


Am 6&7 U : 50112 13 : : 1 Rev r x 
Malcing a difference ot motion 


A87 


= 72 


11 9 34 


0 5 j in excess for a period 


of 135 years, for not tahiug tbc fraction into accoanl. 

Am 135 years — 5| miautes. 

I number of years := 31J wiuutes (vbich is equivalent oi Mars' daily motiou) 

135 X 125 X 8 

= ’—-2 - ■ ■ ■ ■ - - = 750 ytars to aocumulate to one day. 

4 X 45 

Since 750 years 5ti;m of SQolion 

750 X 4 

X number oi years ^ 1 of motion ^ =■ 24 years. 

The iiena] adjustment is not made in this and in the remaiaing planets for desantara, as the 
differeace is so very small that it cannot perceptibly effect the calculationf vip; SubtrAcUve; 

For Mars 2', Mercury 14', Jupiter O'p YcnuS S\ Sainm O'. 
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337 

60 Minutes 

23220 C 34 
2061 


2610 


To above result 

11 s 

9d 

34m 

Add correction 

0 

0 

5 

Add observed correotion 

0 

1 

14 

Mars ’ mean position 

11 

10 

53 on Sunday at midnight 

Take Mars* daily motion 

0 

0 

31 

,, mean position 

11 

10 

22 On Saturday at midniglit 


( to be continued ) 


For every 571 years take it additive 
by 1 Savana day and every 24 years ol 
this recnainder 1 miDute of motion ^ 
aboat 5m additive on 135 years^ 




NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY 

{coHtittzted fn^m the l^t nainb^ 

Part III —THE THREE EMPIRES OF HANTHAWADDY. 

The date given by Phayre for the close of Tciktha Ra^^a's reign is ?Sl A,D, 
But it appears that the reign of Punarika and Teiktha Ra 2 .a represent a period 
■of strife between Buddist and Hindu influence which lasted until the conquest 
of Thaton by Anawrata about 1050 A.D. Thence forwards governors were 
appointed from Pagan^ the names of three are given in the History of Syaam; 
but it is probable that only those three were singled out for mention who re¬ 
belled against the Burma rule. The last of thesej Tarabya, was successful^ but 
he succumbed to ’Wareru, the Prince of Martaban who ascended the throne in 
12 S 7 . Here the early History of Hauthawaddy ends^ such little knowledge as 
we possess has to be gathered from numerous sources and supplemented by 
conjecture; hence it has been necessary to consider it with some degree of 
fulnesSr For the later period we are on hrmcr ground, it is unnecessary to con¬ 
sider it in detail and indeed the material is so ample that it would he im¬ 
possible to do so, The province of Dala has always been a bone of contention 
between Burma and Hanlhawaddy; any attack upon Pegu by w^ater has flrst 
necessitated the conquest of Dala. If the attack was made by land^ the in¬ 
vading army usually has left the Irrawaddy at Hlaing and marched across 
the Northern portion of the present district Hence the country side is rich in 
monuments of Burmese history, walled cities and old fortresses and memories 
of battle. Dala and Syriam have given titles to innumerable princes and 
their strongholds there have been the occasion of almost as numerous re¬ 
bellions. Embassies to Ceylon have set out from Dala, and in later days this 
place and Svriarn have been the ports frequented by adventurers from foreign 
countries. !t w'as at Syriam that the Barnabite fathers initiated missionary 
effort and much of the hardest flghting in the ist and 2 nd wars took place 
within the limits of Hanthawaddy District. All that can be attempted there¬ 
fore is to sketch in outline a few of the salient features of the local history.^ 

The first incident of more than local importance occurred during the Bur- 
man governorship. An embassy was sent from Ceylon about 11 A.C, and as 
the result of a dispute arising out of this embassy Dala was invaded by the 
King of Ceylon. There are the remains of an old monument at Letkaik which 
F'orchhammer thought to commemorate this incident- It is Dala also with 
which the next incident is connected, Narathihapadi, later known as Talok- 
pyemin^ was expelled from his kingdom, at Pagan in 12 S 4 and took refuge in 
Dalan of which Kyawswa^ his son and subsequent successor w^as Governor ac 
the time. This is still remembered in oral traditions. About the sama 
time Tarabya the Buriuan Governor of Pegu threw' off his allegiance to 
Burma and called Warcru the Prince of Martaban to his assistance. He suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the Burmans after a series of engagements between Dala 
and Henzada. He then thought to overcome Watcru by treachery and having 
persuaded him to disperse his soldiery made an attack upon him. Wareru 
discovered his design in time to frustrate it and calling the guardian spirits 
of earth and air to witness that he was innocent poured out water from a golden 
bowl in testimony against Tarabya.” He mounted his elephant and wounding 
Tarabya took him prisoner. A few years later when Tarabya again made 
an attempt upon him he ordered his execution. In the days when they had 
formed an alliance each hud espoused the other's daughter. Now that Tarabya 
was sentenced to death his vfife and daughter of the king pleaded for him^ 
but finding her father resolved to give Tarabya no further opportunity of show¬ 
ing his treachery she mingled her hair with that of her husband so that both 
their heads might be cut off at the same time, Wareru was informed about her 
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action but he did not relent. “ Cut the head off ” he said “ and see if she still 
cares to take it about with her with their tresses intermingled,’^ After the 
capture of Tarabya Wareru removed the seat of the kingdom to_Martaban, and 
there is little of importance in the history of Hantbawaddy until the grandson 
of Wareru rctured from Martaban in 1354 A. C. The hrst Epoch of Talaing 


literature originates with Wareru. 

With the reestablishment of a dynasty at Pegu coicmences the history of 
the first Peguan Empire, I’ho reign of the first monarch 
Binya-U was occupied in overcoming the pretensions of the 
Shans of Martaban, but a succession of able rulers brought 
about between 1354 and 1551 A-C. the consolidation of Martabanj, Hantha- 
waddy and Bassein in a single empire. The foundations were laid by Binya- 
Nwe, the son of Bmya-tJ, This prince was appointed by his father ruler of 
Dagon, and when forced to defend himself against the machinations of his 
step-mother and half brothers he fortified this town against bis father, Binya- 
U died before open war had been declared and Binya-Nwe succeeded. On 
coming to the throne he adopted the title of Razadirit, The chronicles of his 
reign still survive in a volume of over three hundred pages. The foundation 
of the Danek pagoda is ascribed to him.. The town of Hlaing was founded by 
him as an outpost against the inroads of the Burman while Tabu Myo m the 
same neighbourhood is evidence still surviving of the rebellion of his eldest 
son. His civil adminstration was more enduring than his Military power; he 
organized the Thirty-two Provinces of Hanthawaddy " which remained the 
basis of the administration until the advent of the British, 


His death however saw a temporary recrudescence of anarchy; one son the 
Prince of Syriana rebelled, another the Prince of Dagon followed his brother's 
example and the Burman army occupied Hlaing in preparation for the subjuga¬ 
tion of the kingdom, while the outlying provinces including Da la, passed under 
their Sway. Dhamma the son of Razadirit. succeeded to the throne. 

His brothers however remained for a time in opposition and it is in connection 
with the troubles of this time that there tomes into prominence Shin Saw Bu 
one of the greatest characters of Peguan history, who married six husbands 
and in succession became princess of Da la, Queen of Burma, ajid in her old age 
by popular election Empress of Pegu, She was sister to Binya Ran and 
Dhamma Rara and when the former rebelled and fort-ified Dagon against his 
brother she was given in marriage to the King of Burma in return for his alli¬ 
ance. Such was her charm of personality that be crowned her Queen Consort, 
a position almost if not entirely without precedent in Burman annals. Before 
however she became Empress of Pegu, there were five rulers in succession to 
Dhamma Raza and the ordinary aecompaniment of w^ar and rebellion in 
Hlaing, Syriam and Da la. The reign of Binya Waru was an, exception, 
1426-30. He escht^'ed warfare, perceiving the damage which had been 
wrought upon his kingdom, and set himself to the suppression of crime with 
such effect that even a cat was executed for the murder of a mouse. Shin Saw 
Bu came to the throne in 1457 A. C. (B. E, 815) but shortly afterwards took up 
her residence at Dagon where she built a palace the ramparts of which are at 
present the bunkers on the golf course. The actual work of Government de¬ 
volved on Dhamma Zedi who had been a monk and who succeeded her in 7464 
A, C. (B. E. 822). He was like his predecessor of peaceful inclination and it is 
probable that many of the “Thirty Seven Pagodas of Angyi ” bear witness of 
the intercourse which existed with Ceylon during the reign of the prince. Shin 
Saw Bu had extended the glebe islands of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda so far as 
Danek, but he retrenched them considerably, compensating however for the 
restriction in area by valuable gifts of gold and gems. The Burman power 
had now declined beneath the Shan usurpers and the last Peguan monarchs 
were th&efore enabled to carry further the consolidation inaugurated by 
Razadirit But the local history of Hanthawaddy becomes of less importance, 
when the Bunuans cease to make their advance by way of Hlaing and Dala. 
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The rising dynasty of TonEgoo is from henceforth the storm oentre of the 
annals and the jungles of Hanthawaddy form a refuge for exiled princes 
hghting for lost causes. During the reign of Binya Ran there was Still peace 
but the succession of Takarut his son> a boy of hfteen who gave up his time 
to hunting and other light amusements was the signal for the onset of Tabin 
Shweti and in 1540 A. C. the hist Peguan Empire was brought to an end by 
the defeat of Takarut Bi. 

With the accession of Tabin Shweti begins the second Peguan. Empire 
under the Toungoo Dynasty. This endured for two hundred 
yearsj a rather shorter period than the empire which it replaced. 
So far as Hantbawaddy is concerned ,it is with commerce 
rather than with wax that this period is connected. But the former names 
remain; Dala and Syriam are no longer theatres of war but busy markets where 
merchants congregate. We hear of ^Dala which is a very faire town and hath 
a faire port into the sea, from whence go many ships to Malacca, Mecca and 
many other places. It is a very fruitful country.” just beside Dala is “ Cirion 
which is a good town and hath a faire port into the sea whither come many 
ships from Mecca, Malacca, Sumatra and from divers other places. And 
there the ships stay and discharge and send up their goods in Faroes to Pegu." 
There are still wars, however, but they are rather ret^llions fermented by the 
Portuguese against a sovereign power than contests between equal princei. 
And the defeated subjects are forced to turn to the Portuguese for help. 
'"Valiant and faithful Commander" cominences one address to the Portuguese 
leader by a Talaing prince who has incurred defeat “ through the grace of the 
King of the other end of the world, the strong and mighty Lion with a crown 
of majesty dreadfully roaring ! in the House of the Sun^ 1 the unhappy Saw 
Binya^ heretofore a prince, but no longer so, finding myself bcsciged in this 
wretched and unfortunate city, do give thee to understand by the words pro¬ 
nounced out of my mouth, wuth an assurance no less faithfull than true that I 
now render myself the vassal of the great King of Portugal, sovereign lord of 
me and my children wuth an acknowledgment of homage and such tribute as 
he shall at his pleasure impose upon me’^ This tw^o hundred years is divided 
into three periods. From 340 until Burma is yet ind^endent of Peguj 
then with the reign of Nyaung Yan Min it becomes subordinate thereto and 
the Shan Dynasty is driven out. With the conquest of Burma, the hold of the 
princes is lessened over the south of the ctmnlrv, and the Portuguese arc en¬ 
abled to establish themselves in the person of de Brifo-Nga Zinga, as the 
Burmans still remember him, as masters of the lower province including 
Toungoo which they ruled from Syriam. I’he Biirmans and Peguans drive 
them out and Nga Zinga is executed, but these foreign adventures have ppvcd 
themselves dangerous neighbours and to this in all probability may be assigned 
the removal of the Head Quarters of the Kingdom from Pegu to Ava under 
Tha Lun Min in 1635. Henceforth until 1^40 Ava remains the^ capital 
although Pegu is the more important member of the empire. During this 
period Syriam is the chief city of the southern province. The writings of the 
early adventurers of these times are full of references to Hanthawaddy 
CAnsidei or Ansedea) and various places and passages therein, but it is impossi¬ 
ble to trace them out in detail. 

It does not appear that any information is fikely to be made available 
concerning the internal administration of the First Peguan 
Admifl:** Empire beyond the fact already mentioned that Hanthawaddy 
was then organised into Thirty Two Provinces.^ During the 
Second Empire some detail is possible. The prominence of Syriam as a port 
resulting from the arrival of adventurers from Europe induced Sinbyumya 
Shin, BranginocOj to appoint a Governor to that town. His duties were to 
“ settle the assessment and levy of revenues among the to^^ms and villages in 
due proportion $0 as to provide for the officials.” Fish, cocoanut, sugar smd 
plantains are mentioned among the contr^b\;tion5 ^d there is a special allusion 
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to " the royal tribute of betel from the Dala gardens/’ which had to be brought 
into the betel treasury at Syriam, At the same time Syriam was appomted as 
a watch post and the people of the locality had to contribute m kind and 
service to the maintenance of three war boats. 

When sixty years later Tha Lun Min removed the Court from Pegu to Ava 
the importance of Syriam waxed as that of Pegu waned. The Akunwun was 
transferred from Pegu to Syriam and in addition to his former duties w^as 
charged with taking toll from ships arriving there. The reforms of Tha Lun 
Min form a well known but little studied epoch in the administration both of 
the upper and the lower provinces. The revenue enquiry held by him in the 
year lOOO B. E. was a model to the better known enquiries of 1^45 ^^d 11 O 4 
B. E, Ill Syriam he appointed officials for the receipt of custom. The other 
revenues be distributed under 12 heads, which had to be provided by the hvc 
districts of the Karens and the people of all the towns and villages of Hantha- 
waddy. The twelve kinds of revenue comprised a toll of goId> a toll of silver 
pieces, a toll of rope, tolls of the two varieties of cane, a toll of wood oil, a toil 
of madder, a toll of powder, a toll of paddy, a toll of chillies, a toll of salt and 
a toll of salt &sh. 

The Akunwun was charged w'ith keeping record of the revenue and of 
paying it into the Royal Treasury The Clerks of the Akunwnn had to keep 
account of the revenue collected both in detail and in abstract, and to make 
over the lists for the High Clerks of the Royal Court He organised in fact 
both fiscal machinery and an accounts department. It is known that manus¬ 
cripts are in eKistcnce which describe in greater detail the reforms of Tha Lun 
Min but they have not at present been translated. 

The third Peguan Empire was but a passing phase; it consisted of the 
temporary restoration of the local power of Pegu. It receives 
Pepaan added intcrcst in being the occasion of the introduction of 
Christian Missionary effort. It was impossible permanently 
to rule a rich and distant province from a remote and com¬ 
paratively barbarous centre, and as the royal line grew weaker 
the Talaings found an opportunity for asserting themselves. Their attempts 
to cast off the Burman yoke succeeded in 1740 A. C. and in 1751 they again 
subjugated the Burman kingdom. The Bamabite fathers landed in Syriam in 
1721 A. Ch and after the restoration of a dynasty in Pegu in 1740 prospered to 
such an extent that in 1750 they w^ere enabled to build a large brick church of 
which the remains still exist. With the arrival of the Burmans, however, they 
wore suspected of entering into correspondence with the French on behalf of the 
Talaings and the Bishop w^as executed. The mission in Syriam ceased to exist 
in 1760 the year after the Bishop’s death. 

Between the removal of the Peguan Court to Ava in 16^2 and the Burman 
conqu^t of Pegu in 1757 there are incidental references to 
Adrainis. administrative methods, but it is at present impossible to assign 
these even approximately to their proper dates. It seems that 
except such obvious items as the commission on brokerage and money-changing 
the greater part of the revenue continued to consist of payments in services and 
kind. The people of Syriam had to provide the Governor's guard, the boat 
caulkers had to give their semces when required but in some cases the connection 
between service and occupation seems remote. T hus in Syriam at least the 
burden of providing oil torches at festivals w^as laid upon the washermen and 
V brokers and money changers had to provide the wood oil, while 

^e people of the boat building quarter had to carry the torches when mads 
Rights of jurisdiction were held on condition of rendering naval or military 
service. Besides the regular revenues aids were levied at the yearly festivals 
and on the accession of a monarch, but these would be remitted in the poorer 
localities, such as a township which was recruiting after a period of pestilence 
or war, ^ 


J. S. Furnivatl. 
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{conlitiu^^) 

X III.—The S fOEv of the with Two Queens. 

Long ago there was a king with two queens the elder of whom had four 
sons. When the younger queen was about to have a child the astrologexs were 
called in and they said : “ As for this son of the king, should the king look on 
him before he is twelve years of age^ the king^i eyes will he blind." 

Then the king said : “ Doctors^ how may this evil be avoided ? 

" Lot a hole be dug in the earth and Jet the child be placed in it and let 
him be taken out when he has reached twelve years." 

So they dug a hole and the boy was born there and remained till he reach¬ 
ed twelve years of age Then he asked his mother^ Where are our parents ? 
\yhere is our house? Where are our relations?^ When his mother had told 
him all that had happened, he climbed out of the well and she could not stay 
hinij for he said^ How can the king^s eyes become blind ? So when he had 
climbed out he went to the town. Men chased and tried to stop him but he 
went up to the house of the king and when the king saw him the king's eyes 
lost their sight. So the people drove him out of the town. 

He wandered away at haphazard and reached in a certain village the house 
of an old mari and an old woman who had an unmarried daughter. This girl 
spent all her lime playing cowries and nobody could win against her. Then 
the prince questioned the old man and the old woman about her, saying, " How 
is it that she always wins ? " And they said, ** Hai, will you defeat her ? She 
takes with her a cat and on the cat's head she scats a lamp and when she throws 
the shells the cat looks sidelong at them and they turn over.'' Having learnt 
diis the prince went to the bazaar and bought a squirrel and put it in the pocket 
of his coat and taught it to jump out when he snapped his finger. When he 
had trained it he went and played cowries with the girl. As me shells were 
(hrown he snapped his fingers, the squirrel jumped out of his pocket, the cat 
saw the squirrel and ran away in a fright and the lamp was broken in pieces^ 
So the prince won and thus he won many times. At the last the girl being at 
the end of her resources staked herself and played: the prince snapped his 
finger, the squirrel jumped out, the cat ran away and the lamp was oroken. 
The prince won and the girl herself and her house became his and they lived 
together in it. After some time the prince said to his wife, ** My father has 
lost his sight. I am going to gather the Glaik blossom from the garden of 
the Takohs yonder." 

" O master of the house, do not go. The takohs v^ill devour you and you 
will not get the flower. The defences of that garden are one line of ants, one 
line of rats, one line of curly-tailed scoqiions, one line of many-legged scorpi¬ 
ons and one line of snakes. And outside takohs are on guard unceasingly." 

** Fear not," he said I will go and get the flower.” Then he ♦^old his wife 
a story. '' Long ago a man went to the forest and found a tiger caught in a 
trap. ^ Set me free,' the tiger called to him,' 0 lord of benefits/ 

* If I set you free, am I safe from you. Will you eat me ? ’ 

^ I will not eat you. Do but set me free.' 

So the man went and released the tiger and the tiger said, 'I have long 
been without food and now I am going to eat you,' 

^ It is not fit that you should eat the man who set you free. But let us go 
and hear the judgment of the Dewatao of the tree in the middle of the clearing 
.. .O Dewatao, I set the tiger free. Is it fit or not that he should cat me ?' 
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And the Dpwatao of the tree replied, ^ Loj men come and go and rest under 
my shade. My branches they brcalr and sit upon them. Therefore,’ said the 
Dewatao of the tree ‘ it is &t that the tiger eat thee,’ 

Then the tiger said, ‘Now, I am going to eat you.’ But the man said» 
‘Nay, we will go to the Dewatao of the Bridge,,.Oh Dewatao, the tiger was 
caught iu a trap and I set him free, is it fit or not that he should eat me ? ^ 
And the Dewatao of the Bridge replied, ‘ Lo, men cross over upon me and some 
use me for unworthy purposes. Therefore,’ said the Dewatao of the Bridge, ' it 
is fit that the tiger eat thee.* 

‘ Now/ said the tiger, * I am going to eat you.’ 

‘ Wait yet a little,’ said the man. ‘ When you have the third judgment in 
your favour, eat me.’ So they.went and came to a squirrel and the squirrel when 
he saw the man fled. The man followed shouting, ‘ Wait, be our instructor and 
decide our case.* Hearing his, the squirrel stopped ajid said, ‘ Don’t you come 
near. Speak to me from a distance/ Then the man toid the circumstances of the 
case and the squirrel said, ‘ I myself did not see these things happen. I cannot 
decide. Show me the place where the tiger was caught. Let us go and see,,. 
But how shall we go / 1 do not trust you two. Let the tiger go first, the man 
next and I will follow.* Wlien they came to the trap the squirrel asked, ‘ How 
was the tiger placed ? Show me, tiger-beast—-Get into the trap—how you were 
bound, how you were released...Have you tied him fast? Now tiger can you 
move? ’ * Hardly at all,' said the tiger. ' O man. Is ha tied fast ? ’ As fast 
as can be/ said the man. '' Tiger/ said the squirrel, ^ you have no conscience 
Let the man go as he came. I will go as I came. Let the tiger remain in the 
trap. Thus 1 give judgment-’ ” 

Thus is the old tale told, and so my miud is fixed to go and gather the 
Glaik flower.” His wife now approved and he went. On the outskirts of the 
garden he met a takoh. Straightway he ran forward and clasped the legs of 
the takoh and cried, " Eat me, cat mt" Then said the takoh, ‘* I will not.’* 
" Eat me, eat me,** he cried again. " May the thunder strike me if I do,” said 
the takoh- Then the prince undapsed the takoh’s legs and remained with him. 
When the takoh went to catch men they always ran away but buffalos and 
oxen he caught and ate alive. When the prince saw this, It is not good to 
eat like this, he said. 

“ Then how should one eat ? ’* 

" Go and get firew^ood.*' So the prince cut open the ox and removed the 
undesirable parts and washed it and put in onions and chillies. When it was 
nearly cooked he took it off the fire and scraped off the soot and gave it to the 
takoh to cat. The smell and savour delighted the takoh, so that he ate nearly 
the whole of an ox. When he had eaten he praised the prince. Afterwards 
the takoh hunted men no more but only cattle, which were cooked in this man¬ 
ner every day. And because the savour was so pleasing ho took two or three 
carcases as a present to the great aunt takoh. When she had eaten and found 
the taste to be surpassing she called the takoh who had brought her the food 
and said, " Such food have I never eaten. How gave you it its flavour ? ” 
Then said the young takoh, “ It is not my doing. One of the sons of men 
showed me how to cook flesh and 3 brought some for my aunt." 

"How old is he?** 

" A little over sixteen.” 

When she heard this she loved the prince as the son of her hosora and bade 
the young takoh summon him to her presence, saying, " I will marry him to my 
own unmarried daughter.” So the prince became the husband of the takoh’s 
daughter. 

Now in the capital the four sons of the elder queen set out to search for 
the Glaik flower to rub on the eyes of the king. In their travels they came to 
the house of the girl who played cowries. They played and lost and in the 
end staked themselves. They lost again and became her slaves. 
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One day the young prince who was married to the takoh’s daughter called 
before him the rats who were warders of the garden and said, " O rats, do me a 
benefit In one night burrow me a passage from the stairs of my house to the 
flower garden.” But the rats said, “ We dare not” Then he said to his wife 
” I want to go and play in the flower garden.” And she went and made suppli* 
cation to the old takoh her mother and her mother called a young takoh and 
said, ** Carry this youth into the flower garden and let him suffer no scathe. 
If as much'as a fin^ nail is injured you shall die.” The prince took with 
him a small spear. The young t^oh showed him all the other flowers but the 
Glaik flower he did not show. When the prince said, ” Show me the Glaik 
flower,” he replied, “ I dare not.” “ 1 hen I will stab you in the stomach,” said 
the prince. At this, fearing lest the prince should be injured, the takoh bore 
him to the garden of the Glaik flower and the prince plucked a blossom and 
stuck it in his headdress and they returned. 

After some time the prince said to his wife, “ I wish to return to the town 
of my mother and the land of my father ” and his wife went and made suppli¬ 
cation to the old takoh. When she had listened to her daughter’s words she 
said, " It is well, my children,” and she plucked seven hairs from her head and 
said, “ Look you, ray children, in case of war or any other important matter, 
bum this hair and think of me and I will haste to you.” Taking then the hairs 
the two, man and wife, came away and set out on their journey auid reached 
the house of the girl who played cowries. She cried out, “ My husband has 
come back,” and the old people cried, ** Our son-in-law has come back,” and 
they all welcomed him joyously. Then the prince saw his elder brothers in 
the position of slaves in the house and whispered to his wife, “Your slaves arc 
princes and my brothers Let them go.” But she said, “ On what terms can 
T let them go ? Will they all agree to be branded on the buttock with the stamp 
of this ring ? ” They agreed and they were branded and let go. Then they 
went to the bazaar to buy the Glaik blossom and when they came back, the 
young prince asked them, "What mean you to do with this flower?” They 
said, "We will rub it on ouf father’s eyes.” "Will it cure his blindness?” 
" Surely,” they said, " this is the flower that cures blindness.” " A blind man 
lives yonder. Go and rub his eyes.” They did so but his blindness remained 
Then the young prince touched the blind man’s eyes with, his flower and his 
eyes became whole. After this the elder princes followed him everywhere with 
blandishments. His wife warned him, saying, " Do not go with them. They 
are plotting to take the Glaik flower from you.” But he said, " It is no matter.” 
One day they enticed him to a well and pushed him in and they hooked up his 
headdress with a long rod and took the flower and threw the rod in the well 
again. Then the four princes went to the capital and rubbed their father’s eyes 
with the Glaik flower, so that he saw. 

The young .prince climbed out of the well and w'cnt home and his wifci 
seeing him, said, " Where is your headdress ?” and he said, " They have taken 
it from me.” " I told you not to go near them but you would not listen to me.” 
" It is no matter,” he said, “ they will not benefit. We shall.” Then they 
went to the old man and w’oman and asked permission to go to the capital. 
Having received permission, they made them presents and the prince with his 
.wives went to the town of his mother and the land of his father. At one day’s 
distance from the capital the prince said, " I wish to found a town at this place ” 
and after consulting his waives, he burned the hair of the takoh. She came at 
once and the prince said, " I wish to found a town here in a single night and 
(let there be roads of silver and gold reaching to the palace of the kin? my 
father. And let there be halls at interv'als where men may have food and drink. 
Let there be plates of gold, cups of gold and trays of gold.” All this the 
takoh performed and at the head of the road near the palace, she set a writing 
and returned to her own place. Next day the people told the ministers of the 
marvel and the ministers informed the king and when they saw the writing 
they carried it to the king. The king said, " This is no other than my son the 
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prince, As bis power is so greats it is ttting that we go to him in an appropri¬ 
ate manner, " 'Fhen the king and the ministers and the four princes went tO“ 
gether to the city of the young prince. When they had gone half the distance] 
attendants came and gave them food and drink. And any who wished for a 
gold plate might have it and he who desired a silver plate received it according 
to the order of the young prince. When the king heard this he collected all the 
plates and went into the prinoei's town, and with the four elder princes he sat on 
a dais. Presently the elder wife of the young prince came in as her husband 
had privily instructed her, and did obeisance to the king. But he said^ " Why 
are you in such a hurry to come in ? I have not yet had my £11 of looking at 
your city," 

"May it please your majesty, I £nd tny four slaves sitting together with 
your majesty." 

“ Hch, these are my sons. How can they be your slaves ?" 

" Hay it please your majesty, I have branded them on the buttock. Let 
them show the brand,” 

Then the king looked at the brand and compared it with the ring and said, 
" It is true," whereupon the four princes ran away. Then the young prince 
went to his father and told him all that had happened. The king made over 
the palace to the prince and ihe prince became king in the place of his father 
from that day. 


Note. The story told by the prince to his wife is the well known xhe 

point of it here seems to be that his wife should mind her own business and iet him mind his. 
Otherwise, I have not yet heard of any origins or parallels for the strange incidents of this tote 
It Seems an old story, partly forgotten, into which alien tnatters have been imported. Thus 
the prince has no adventure with the snakes, &c., guarding iheClaik flower. They are really 
hardly necessary to this story. 


^ J, A. STEWART. 
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iii—The Wrestj^jnc-ghost. 

(adapted from the 1a]jcinha-difani kyan). 

Not far from Khin-jiion in the village gf Chaung-u there lived a man, 
Nga Aung Htoon with his wife, Mi Yt Ihe people of that district were great 
gamesters and sportsmen and took, equal delight in gambling and cock-hght- 
ing as in buffalo-hghtiiig_ and_ horse-racing: hut ibeir favourite pastime was 
wrestling. Even pnongyis enjoyed it and kings favoured it. A clever ex¬ 
ponent of the game always obtained a seat in the temple of fame 

Nga Aung Htoon was a lazy man, too dull to succeed in business and too 
proud to beg for his food. His physical endowments were far more respectable 
than his mental equipments. So after some vicissitudes in life he eventually 
found himself a professional wrestler and bocarue well-known as a clever 
champion. He fed himself and his wife w'ith doves and partridges, for he was 
also a cunning fowler. One day in March after a good breakfast he went out 
to a forest on the west to catch birds. It was a day of clouds and thunders 
and lightning flashes gave unmistakeable signs of the approaching storm. Al¬ 
ready by throe o'clock in the afternoon, the rain had poured down in such 
profusion that the fowler with all his pluck and readiness of resource found 
it impracticable to return home. So he was glad to take sheltoi: in an old 
phongyi-kyaung, hrst hanging up his cage on a door-post. The phongyi of 
this kyaung had been, a champion wrestler, who by his feats of strength had 
amassed a considerable sum, of money, buried under the steps of the kyaung. 
Owing to his intense attachment to this treasure he w^as punished by being 
reborn as an Ottazaung, watching over it. He was not an Ottazaung of the 
ordinary type—a mild and handsome creature, in whorn gentleness of be¬ 
haviour and comeliness of features arc the predominating traits,—but was a 
most fierce being with the brawling rowdiness, the dashing courage and the 
fiery temper of the wrestler that he once was. It happened that at dusk when 
the rains stopped, the ghost, disguised as a phongyi, entered the kyaung reciting 
some Pali verses in the style of a saint lost in meditation and with the mono¬ 
tonous sound of his slippers striking— rap ,—'against the floor. When 
Nga Aung Htoon became aware of this, he was not a little surprised; for he 
had thought the kyating to be deserted. But it was not the time for doubts; 
reverence to the holy man must be paid first. So down on his knees he went 
with the agility of an athlete and up to his forehead flew his hands with the 
practised case of a devout Buddhist. Thus the phongyi let Nga Aung Htoon 
crouch down and make him obeisance until he saw the cage when suddenly 
he felt a thrill of wild excitement pass through his marrow and all the gam¬ 
bling and sporting instincts of his previous existence came back to him in all 
their intensity. He asked, "‘Man, say who and what you are." "I am, Most 
Venerable Sir! Nga Aung Htoon, Suffer thy disciple to puss just one night 
in this kyaung.^’ ^Aye, on one condition only 1 suffer thee. Prepare thee 
for a wrestling match with me.” Nothing could have pleased Nga Aung 
Htoon better. It was like letting a captive fish go into the water* So he tuck¬ 
ed up his langyi, and in sheer Joy clapped his hands on his arms (by folding 
the arms in front and striking the palm of the right hand on the left arm and 
the palm of the left hand on the right arm in quick succession) producing 
sounds as from a bamboo clapper and sprang forward and wrestled with hb 
opponent. Hard blows were given and taken on both sides and many feats of 
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strength and agility were performed. Both the combatants displayed equal 
skill and it was hard to judge who would win. But Mga Aung Htoon soon 
noticed that whenever he succeeded in delivering his most effective strokes he 
felt as if he were giving blows to a bag of cotton and that he was quite power¬ 
less to hurt his opponent. He then began to doubt the personality of the 
phongyi and as this doubt increased^ his courage became less and he began 
to lose ground- He perspired profusely and in despair made one wild attempt 
to seize him by the hair. He succeeded in grasping what turned out to be a 
cap* on, the ghost's head. This marked the turning-point in the combat^ for 
immediately Kga Aung Htoon found, much to his relief^ that the ghost be¬ 
came weaker and weaker and began to yield his ground- Thereupon he press¬ 
ed hard upon him and dealt him such blows that the ghost was well-nigh faint¬ 
ing and could just plead in piteous tones for his cap- When Nga Aung Htoon 
lefusedj he reiterated the request saying, " The cap will not be of use to you, a 
layman- What benefft will you ^et from it But to us, O, it is everything; 
5t is onr all in all O! do ^ive it me back/' This strange cap was in shape 
like one of the halves of a big citron fruit cut in two; in colour it was like the 
skin of a land lizard. When the ghost saw that Nga Aung Htoon was decided 
in Ills refusal, he offered him a large sum of money in c^ichange for the cap. 
This was too tempting for the money-loving fowler. Accordingly the agree¬ 
ment was made and man and ghost together descended the north steps of the 
kyaung, where Nga Aung Htoon began digging the ground with a knife. As 
the rains had made it quite soft, he bad no difficulty in digging it to a depth 
of a couple of cubits in a very short time, when lo J to his astonishment three 
visfi of pure silver in a jar J He took these and gave the cap back to the ghost, 
who disappeared For the rest of the night Nga Aung Htoon was too excited 
to sleep but nothing further disturbed him. Early the following mom in g he 
shouldered his cage and treasure and returned to his village. When he got 
home he wa^ met by the abusive language of his wife, who thought that he had 
been misbehaving himself the whole night. She, however, became quite calm 
in manners and endearing in speech* when to her astonished gaic- he opened 
out his treasure. Thence-forward husband and wife led a peaceful life and 
performed many acts of charity. 

Not far from their house lived Mi Ye’s sister, Mi Ya and her husband Nga 
Pyaw. When Mi Ya heard all the details of her brother-in-law's adventure, 
she thought it a very simple matter for a man of any pluck to get three viss 
of silver. So she desired her husband to turn fowler and play the part played 
by his brother the evening before. But Nga Pyaw* true to his name, was quite 
a different man. He was very timid and alto^her a weak creature both men¬ 
tally and physically. He made excuses. Did he ever wrestle or ensnare 
birds? But it was of no avail. Go he must or he must lose his wife's love. 
So with many a trembling in his body and many a foreboding in his mind* 
he set out with his brother's cage in the direction of the dreaded kyaung, where 
having duly arrived he anxiously awaited the mysterious phongyi. Nor was 
he disappointed; for at dusk the phongyi appeared and asked the same ques¬ 
tions as on the previous occasion. "Whose cage is this P" Nga Pyaw was in 
such a state that all he could do was to stammer out (hi$ knees knocking 
against each other and keeping time with his words) " It...is...mine,” "Then 
prepare thyself for a wrestling match with me." To this Nga Pyaw was obliged 
to agree with fear and reluctance. But the ghost bad karnt a lesson from Nga 
Aung Htoon and called in the aid of his novice, also a ghost; and they hard 
beset Nga Pyaw. Moreover, the ghost took especial care of his cap, so that, 
bad wrestler that he was, Nga Pyaw had not the shadow of a chance to grasp 
it. But he was kicked and buffeted on all sides by master and novice until he 
could stand it no longer and took to his heels. The ghosts in the intensity of 


' This was not an ordinary cap but wa5 endowed with magical powers and could make the 
weaier visible or iuvJabfe as he liked. 
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their vengeance chased him and would h?vc caught him had not his extreme 
terror of his pursuers, whose breath he could actually feel beating on his backn 
gave supernatural strength to liis legs^ which went faster than those of thr» 
ghosts. Only when he cntcirod the village the ghosts gave up the thaso and 
left Nga Pyaw half-dead at the door of bis house. So people said that instead 
of treasure Nga Pyaw got the ghosts* kicks and the wife^s curses and the brO' 
ther's reprimand for leaving his cage behind at the kyaung. The poor fellow 
never recovered from his fright and died soon after. 


IV,—The MlST.^liEK OTTAKiUNG, 


(adapted from the /itufiitajasa 

There lived a^cultivator^ named Nga Nu, He was an industrious man 
and it was bis regular habit to get up every morning with the first blush of 
dawn and at the first cock-crow and W'ork in tlie field. One morning it hap 
pened that as he was ploughing there came up a young maiden, decorated with 
all manner of radiant gems and beautiful as precious gold, replete with every 
constituent of being and endowed with the five requisites of beauty. She had 
a wunsome face and a fascinating gait and stood by his side on the plough. 
She did not enter into conversation and disappeared before she could bo 
detected by any of the people w-ho might be passing by that way. She came 
again the second morningi again on the third and on the fourth till she became 
quite friendly with the cultivator. When he let his friends into the secret, they 
rebuked Ihm, saying “ O you son of folly, kinsman of the Canine tribe! How 
you are letting this chance pass 1 Know for a certainty that when you see in 
field or forest^ at dawn or eventide, a pretty maiden without any corupanion, 
richly decked with necklaccs> radiating with shining ear-rings and wearing an 
exquisite dress, she is none other than an Ottazanng, whom you must belabour 
with the rnighty stick In your Iiandj if you desire to possess her treasure of 
gold and silver, w^hich will last for a life-time.*' Nga Nu being a simpleton 
thanked them for their advice, which he laid well to heart. Punctually at the 
first cock-crow early in the following morning he was in the field awaiting 
his mysterious lovt It chanced that at that early hour before her parents had 
tirne to wake tip, a rich young maiden of the village^ decorated with all deco¬ 
rations w^as passing along to meet her lover and overcome with anxiety and 
fatigue sat down to rest awhile near Nga Nu’s field. The cultivator took her 
for the Ottazaung and without making any enquiries but impelled by an exces¬ 
sive greed for wealth and seal to put his friends* advice into execution rushed 
upon her and overwhelmed her with the quick strokes of his driving-stick, 
accompanied by such triumphant exclamations as these, Are you not a lump 
of gold,^—‘enough to feed the whole circle of one*s relations! EhJ Now' only 
1 have got you. Know me then for a man of furious seal ” The poor girl thus 
unexpectedly set upon was near death witli fright and thinking that she had 
fallen into the clutches of a dacoit craved for merr\% But this only made 
Nga Nu’s stick fall on her back with accelerated velocity, so that mad with 
pain, her whole body covered with blue stripes she tried to i^cape by running 
aw'ay towards the village and shouting at the top of her voice and imploring 
the gods to save her. Her cries woke up the whole village and the villagers 
caught Nga Nu and took him to the Head villager for judgment. To all the 
charges of the maiden, Nga Nu pleaded guilty and under the mock-serious 
circumstances of the outrage was fined thirty rupees. 


Mauxg Tin. 
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ETYMOLOQICAI. NOTES 
Ti^lahig. 

Wt Oic ail jmicii indebted to Mr, W. G, Cooper for his recent paper givine; 
Hi new iind interesting information on this subject. He has done good servic*' 
in drawing attention to the Mon works from whidi he has quoted^ and we may 
hope that he will CKfract still further information from such records and in due 
time will edit and translate some of them. His local enquiries have also elicit¬ 
ed some curious facts and testify to the trouble lie has taken to get at the 
bottom of this compIcji inatten But some of the propositions and conclusions 
he advances require critical consideration before they can be accepted as proved. 

It is interesting tO Icam^ what one does not remember to have seen stated 
before, that the Mons do use the term “Talaing’* but apply it to a particular 
and somewhat despised class amongst themselves. As that is the case and the 
name is objectionable to thetn^ one can only agree with Mr. Cooper that in 
future the proper term " Mon ” should be used w'hen speaking or w'dting of this 
nation as a whole or of their language, customs^ etc. But that docs not con¬ 
clude the whole matter. We have it on record that more than eight centuries 
ago the Burmese had already begun to use the name {Ttifiinf?!} for the 

Mon people in general. Any suggested etymology of the name must be con¬ 
sistent with that fundamental fact, which is all that (at present) we have got 
to start with. 

Now the origin of national names, whether they be such as nations apply 
to themselves or as other neighhouring peoples apply to them, is generally very 
obscure. It is> as a rule^ " lost in the mist of ages/^ for they are usually very 
old names indeed. Further, it is diJhcult to get any clues to the etymology of 
such names, because they often appear to be quite isolated and as if standing 
unconnected wnth other words. Nevertheless, and perhaps even more than 
other w'ords^ they have always had a kind of fascination for the etymologists 
both scientific and popular; and nearly e\^ery nation under the sun has at¬ 
tempted to account for its national name and at the same time has had to put 
up with the interpretations put upon it by sometimes uncomplimentary rjoigh- 
bours- I'he re^ults^ however, have as a rule been only more or loss plausible 
guesses. Even scientific etymologists have often had to confess themselves 
baft led by these names. It would ser^'e no useful purpose to give a string of 
instances in support of these familiar facts. But 1 t^e it that no one now’adays 
believes, for example, that the Britons owed their name to a mythical Brutus 
invented nd hoc by mediaeval chroniclers. 

I am afraid the traditional derivation ofTalaing ” quoted by Mr. Cooper 
must take its place in this category. It bears upon its face the characteristic 
marks of what is called “ popular etymology.” Its very wording proclaims it to 
be an attempt to combine in one narrative two current explanations of the name, 
the one which would attach it to Tclinga (Talingu, Telugu) and the other which 
would derive it from the word which I prefer to transliterate Ua hnm” 

meaning "father” and “destroyed,” respectively. It is plain that these were com¬ 
peting theories within the knowledge of the author of whichever may have been 
the older of the two books quoted, and that he tried to bring both views into 
his account of the matter,* Further, we have no real evidence as to when he 


' A speaker who took part in the discussion of Mr. Cooper's paper appears also to have 
tried " to have it bo^ ways It realty can’t be done. 
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wrotCj and certainly nothing to make ub beheve that he represents a tradition 
that can be assumed to go back uncorrupted to a period prior to the date of the 
early Bnruiese in&cnption in which the name TanLutn first occurs. His account, 
therefore, Chough of considerable interest from the point of view of folk-lore, 
as adding yet another item to the long list of popular etymologies, cannot 
claim to be weighed aginst the definite evidence of the inscriptionr 

The same is obviously true of the views of the venerable monks consulted 
by Mr. Cooper on the point. While in matters of Buddhist ritual, custotn, or 
doctrine their opinions would be entitled to the most respectful hearing, it is 
obvious that on a question of etymology they are worth nothing whatever. 
The utmost that could be properly inferred from them, and I am not sure that 
even that is quite certain, is that side by side with the tradition embedded in 
Mon MSS. a similar tradition has been handed down, from some unknown date, 
by word of mouth and still survives in the memory of certain persons at the 
present day. There is no certainty that it has been handed down quite inde¬ 
pendently of the version enshrined in the MSS,, and in any case the existence 
of such traditional stories is no evidence at all that the derivations they support 
are true. One must not overlook the common phenomenon of the invention of 
such popular tales for the purpose of explaining words whose real origin and 
meaning have been obscured by lapse of time. 

Why should the Burmese have applied to the whole Mon race a name 
which was properly applicable only to a particular class in a particular dis¬ 
trict ? They must have had a name for the Moos long before they conquered 
them and thus came into actual contact with that particular class, even assum¬ 
ing its separate existence, at that remote period. Taking the Mon chronicler's 
explanation of the term '* Talaitig " as I find it I read in it merely an attempt, 
made long after AnawraBa's time, to shift on to the shoulders of a despised 
class the burden of a name which was unpopular because used by a foreign 
conqueror. Inference for inference, that interpretation is jach as good 

as any other. It has also what is in our present state of ignorance perhaps a 
further advantage, in that it does not pretend to account for the origin of the 
name itself. On that point I can profess no definite opinion of a positive 
kind- But I am convinced that Tanluin (which is the form we have to account 
for, if we undertake to suggest an etymology for "Talaing") cannot by any 
of the ordinary principles of Mon word-change be derived from ka luim, or 
rather from the old forms of these two words in the period preceding TiDO 
A- D. As to what these were, the inscriptions will perhaps some day tell us so 
far as ka is Concerned, was written kim about this time,* and I think 1 
have also seen it spelt We are entitled to ask Mr. Cooper, if he wishes 

us to accept the derivation he quotes and appears to endorse, to give us some 
corroborative evidence in support of the phonetic changes it involves. It may 
be true, as stated in the discussion, that philologists are equal to any occasion. 
But in these latter days they have learnt to be critical, at any rate of one an- 
others' methods and conclusions. And before we feel bound to admit that 
at some date prior to l too A. D, two Mon words which were probably sounded 
something like ita r^U'm were adopted into Burmese under the form Tanluin 
(perhaps pronounced Tanidn)^ we want to fcave parallel instances of the change 
of r to n and n to either within the Mon language itself or as between it and 
Burmese. 

I will not dwell upon the somewhat fanciful nature of the narrative itself, 
nor upon the fact that the interpretation put by it upon the words iia luim is, 
after all, rather a strained one. 1 would merely say that the derivation is 
fer se decidedly improbable and is not proved by the evidence adduced. 

Finally, we do not even yet know whether the name is of Mon origin at 
all, nor whether it consists of one word Or of two. If it is a Mon word, it^ 

’ !n an jnscHpiiou at ihft Stuvesaudaw pa£Od^, Prome. 
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form suggests that it was built up with the frequently occurring ancient iriibt 
in (very cominonly written am) from some stem Uuin. Such a stem might be 
purely native^ or it mi^ht represent Tehnga, I do not intend to suggest that 
either of these alternatives is really the origin of the word; but at least they 
are more in accordance with the ascertained rules of Mon word-formation in 
the oldest known period of the language than the it a luim derivation. It is 
by no means impossible that "Talaing^' should represent Telinga. From 
some remarks made in the discussion of the paper it appears that there is still 
a certain amount of confusion in the minds of some people about the relations 
of the Mons with Indian races. So far as any genuine relationship is concern¬ 
ed, there is only the distant though very real linguistic connexion with the 
uncivilized Munda tribes of the interior of India and with the Khasis in 
Assam. That connexion must go back to very ancient limes, before the Mens 
arrived in Lower Burma, and there can have been no subsequent intercourse 
between them and these other races. There is no reason whatever to doubt 
that the Mons came overland, nor is there any ground for supposing that any 
of these other races ever crossed the sea at all, In the case or the Tclugus the 
matter is quite different. There is no trace of common origin, racial or 
linguistic, between them and the Mons^ but there are very strong reasons for 
believing that the Mons in a great measure owe their civilization to direct 
intercourse with Indian traders, priests, etc. who came across the sea from, that 
part of the East coast of India where the Telugu language now prevaiJs. 


//. Mon and 

! now come to the real national name of the Mon people. I believe that at 
the present day it is usually spelt but in writings of comparatively 

recent date^ such as the Pegu chronicles (Rajawan) edited by Schmidt, the 
form (Mt'm)* is to be found (e.g. op. cit., C IV i), and Haswell gives both 
Apparently this M/ih is really the older form, for as we pursue the name fur¬ 
ther back into mediseval records we find it written The r which 

here appears before the initial of the root seems to have been a prefix of some 
kind. At any rate it occurs in other words (of which I have given one already 
in discussing the origin of and may now' add rmin, modem 

" to hear "); and in modem Mon this prefix is as a rule dropped. The form 

Rjnawy which occurs repeatedly in the Kalyani inscription of Pegu (late i5tb 
century A. D.)^ must have been pronounced w'ith some short indeterminate 
vowel between the i? and the jw. It is quite usual in the early Mon inscriptions 
to find two or even three consonants piled up together at the beginning of a 
w'ord in such a way that they could not possibly have been pronounced a$ 
they stand. One must supply a short vowel, for which the Mon alphabet 
neither found a symbol in its Indian prototype nor troubled to invent one. 
Therefore we may take it that Rjnan wras pronounced something like R^»i4n 
with the vowel of the first syllable pretty much like the final a in the English 
word " Africa/* and with the stress on the last syllable. 

In the Kaly^i inscription the Mon version always speaks of Rman 
when the Pali version has RiWia/ifladesn, the meaning in both cases being the 
Mon country as constituted at that time, including the the three provinces of 
Bassein, Pegu and Martaban. From this it plainly follows that the theory 
mentioned in a note on p. 3 of Vol. Ill, Part I, of this Journal, tLat Mok is de¬ 
rived from Bmhmin or Brahma, is entirely untenable.t For it is evident from 

^ Oi course this, is merely a literal transcrJptiun : I am not concerned with the modem 
pronunciation of the word but with its past history. 

t It ia curious that the Burmese set up a similar, and equally unfounded, eJaim with 
reference to the orieJn of their national names. 
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what has been said that Mcin and Kamafi^a^- are one and the same wgrdj the 
latter being merely a stholarly form artificially coined fot use in a Pali context 
and based upon an older phase of the formerj which was the genuine native 
ethnic namt 

But why, it may be asked, should the form selected for scholarly purposes 
have been Ra-maMa- and not j^for example) Ramana- ? With regard to the 
quantity of the first pliable, it may be replied that scholars in constructmg 
a “ classical form of a local name do not always consider themselves tied 
down by strict phonetic principles: other ideas come into play, and it may 
well be that the familiar Indian proper name Rama and other derivatives 
from the same root (which in Sanskrit have pleasing associations) were present 
in the mind of the first inventor of the term The use of a palat¬ 

al instead of a dental nasal cannot, however, be explained in that way. But I 
think it can be accounted for by the following considerations. In the ilth 
century Inscriptions many Mon words end in H. but in the 15 th century that 
final bad become obsolete and in the great majority of cases changed into n 
may have been invented during the period when n was still in use 
as a final in the Mon language and the ethnic name at that time may have 
been Rtua^ On the principles of Pali spelling and word-structure the had 
to be doubled and an a added on. Hence the form as we find it in the name 
RajitaflTiadssa. 

It may bo objected that this is all very conjectural, and so it is, but there 
is some slight corroborative evidence. In an i ith century inscription, mucli 
haltered and weathered, I believe 1 can decipher a still earlier form than 
viz, RmeU, and if this should eventually be confirmed it will suffice to 
prove the existence of RniaH. For such a form will be an inevitable inter¬ 
mediate between and Rman^ and some actual cases of a like change can 

be given, e.g. the successive forms and Jrrza, “ silver/’ It would also 

appear to follow from this evidence, if we are entitled to rely upon it, that the 
form RawiatlTia^ dates from the period between the nth and 15 th centuries. 

That the old feeling that the final n in Majt was originally an ^ still ling¬ 
ered on to a much later date, would seem to be indicated by the form Ma^a~ 
bhasa^ “the Mon, language,” which occurs in Schmidt’s Rajawan (A H 2 ); and 
even at the present day the spelling MaM, for Ma?i, is occasionally used, e.g. in 
the title of an elementary schoolbook published as recently as iSpS and men¬ 
tioned on p- 105 of Voh HI, Part II, of this Journal. 

What the original rneaning of the word may have been,! am in no position 
to suggest I doubt if it will ever be possible to determine it with certainty. 
Somewhere or other I have seen a statement that some Mons explain their na¬ 
tional name as meaning " first,” in the sense that they are the first of mankind, 
whether from the point of view of antiquity or of superiority I do not happen 
to recollect. Nor do I remember how the derivation was arrived at, whether 
they attempted to connect it with their word for " one or with some other word. 
Anyhow, it is fairly safe to put all such suggestions on one side as being highly 
improbable in themselves and utterly unsupported by anything that can fairly 
be called evidence. When one does not know the original meaning of a word, 
it is best to admit the fact. That at any rate leaves the way open for further 
enquiry, instead of blocking it by a purely fanciful explanation. 


C. O. Blagden. 


(To be coniinued?^ 



THE 0R[G1M OF THE AHOMS (1) 

In the Journal of the RAS. for April, IQ13, there is an artkie by Colonel 
Gurdon on " The Orig;in of the Ahom$/' It tells of a “ metal plaque." On one 
face were the words Letters patent . . . A.D. 1408/' on one side Be faithful,” 
^^nd the place is g:iven as " Timasa " (which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai), 
There are two things in particular which are puz;tling: the place and the dat& 
In passing, ] may say that a similar ^'plaque" was sent by the Emperor to a 
king of ''Nanchao” marked " Nanchao, 705-805-” So while the place is the 
place to which the plaque was sent, the date was not necessarily the date of 
issue. 

Now, coming to your " I’imasa.” Nan-chao, even while still practically in¬ 
dependent in local affairs, certainly acknowledged the Emperor as over-lord. 
He also received a plaque of this kmd. Now', during the time mentioned above 
there was a sub-kingdom down on the Cambodia River northward including at 
Jeast the Hsiphsawiig-Fanna, and southw'ard extending probably to Viijg- 
Chang. Ving-Chang or Kieng Tsen may have been its capital. Westward, it 
included at times what was at other times a part of the “ Province of Chieng- 
Alai/^ During the same time as mentioned above, a Nan-chao king sent down 
io the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia tw^o of his nephews to take over charge in 
his name. They took with them, among other things, a sontd&G as 

mentioned in the article. The sum-loo was kept in a box and taken out once a 
year in order that " respects ” might be paid to it. In the same connexion there 
are, in the record, a few' Shan words that 1 cannot make out, as they are now 
obsolute here. Possibly they tell of one of these " plaques." The tw'o things 
seem to go together. As Nan-chao w-as at least nominally under China at that 
time, the sub-kingdom also was. What could be more natural than tliat tlie 
nephews should be provided with a similar " plaque ”—a Mongol—Chinese 
recognition of their kingship ? 

Now, as to the somdso {sum-loo ); I can hardly think that it was a god " 
or image at all, unless it was an image of the Emperor. (Where images of the 
Emperor ever handed round in that way f) As swu may be the Shan word 
meaning " seal ” or ” stamp ” (to make an impresBien), and as Iqo ijUa) mav 
mean “ the only,” I am inclined to think that the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stamping official letters. \\'hcther it was in the form of a “ cylinder ” or 
not is not significant, neither the “ diamond or some other precious stone” that 
may have been set in one end of it. 

Ag;ain, as to the date: the Mongol dynasty of China appar^tly did con¬ 
trol Chieng-Mai during the reign of KubUi Khan, but Mr. E. H. Parker states 
that the “ Comforters " (Conciliators or Pacificators) were withdrawn ” in 1343. 
The date you give (14°®) i* sixty-six years later. If ” Timasa ” meant the sub¬ 
kingdom on the Cambodia, this would give no trouble, hut it does if Timasa 
meant Chieng-Mai. What is the evidence that Timasa was ChiengMai,^ 
Moreover, the date on the “ plaque " given to the Kan-Chao king does not indi¬ 
cate the date of issue. The century (705-805) included two whole reigns and 
part of anothen But the "plaque" (Plate A) gives manifestly the date of 
issue (1408), This is curious, but there is something here more curious still: 
Could there have been a. " Comforter ” in Chieng-Mai after they were with¬ 
drawn, or were they withdrawn from Burma only and given ” privilege leave " 
in Chieng-Mai for another cycle? There is something even more curious than 
that. did the prince of Chteng-Mai send the " plaque ” to his kinsman 

a thoTisand miles to the northward ? Did he think that his northern friend 
had more need of the good avdice, “ Be faithful,” than he had himself, or did 
Chieng-Mai actually control the Mao kingdom (with its nominal apanage, 
Assam) at this time ? 
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In Shan writings^ in so fax as 3 have been able to gather, there is no indi¬ 
cation either of Mongol-Chinese in Chieng-Mai> or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao 
kingdom^ at the time referred to^ The whole thing is a ".-Chinese puzzle." Now 
it may be that you can solve the puzile. 


W, W. Cochrane. 


It will be convenient if I proceed to discuss your letter paragraph by para¬ 
graph. 

Paragraph /, I possess evidence to show that both the place (Timasa) and 
date (a.E. 1408) are correct. As regards the Nan-chao plaque^ I may remark 
that the date giveOj 705 - 305 > i,e,, covering a century, is quite unusual in Chinese 
official documents. As a rule, such records are dated from the particular year 
in which they are issued. 

In the year A.D. 1406, during the reign of Emperor Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty (AJ>. 1403-25)^ Tonquin had become once more a dependency of the 
Chinese Empire, and the Shan Chief of Timasa, which was contiguous to Ton¬ 
quin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese suzerainty and to accept his 
appointment of Conciliator or Pacificator from the Chinese Emperor. The date 
mentioned on the plaque is the " hfth year of the reign of Emperor Yung Lo,' 
corresponding to 1403-1-5^ A.D, 1408. 

Paragraph Geographical names are somewhat loosely applied in Chi¬ 
nese records. States may have boundaries varying from decade to decade or 
from Century to century, and the best-known localities ace fixed upon for pur¬ 
poses of identification. For instance, Ving-chang or Kieng T$en, which the 
Burmans call Kyaingthingyij has been a wilderness for several decades past, 
while Its neighbours, Kengtung and Chieng-Mai, are better known to the outside 
world. In the circumstances mentioned by you, 1 am rather inclined to identify 
Timasa with your " sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River," but I suppose the 
Chinese annalists fixed upon Chieng-Mai as being the most convenient geogra¬ 
phical expression and the b^t-knOwn designation. 

The somdsQ {smn-lQo\ entrusted by the Nan-chao king to his two nephews 
on their mission to the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River, cannot be identi¬ 
fied with the plaque of A.D. 1408. The date is so carefully and correctly in¬ 
scribed that there can be no possible mistake about its identity. I am afraid 
that we must look elsewhere for the missing Nan-chao plaque. 

Paragraph 3. The word lamdea is an Assamese corruption of the Shan 
word sum-ln, which is again a Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pro¬ 
nounced in the Cantonese dialect) sumdok. In Yunnanese the word is pro¬ 
nounced as sin-iu. In Chinese sura means " confidence/* and lok " a record," so 
sum-lak signifies " a record inspiring confidence/' or, in other words, a credential 
or letters patent. Jn the Assamese from the second syllable which is de¬ 
rived from the Sanskrit w^ord means " a god." Images of the Emperor 
were never handed round to be adored by the officials of the empire; but, at the 
time of each Chinese New Year, it was customary for all Chinese mandarins to 
kneel and bow down before the seats of their office, which were the token and 
credential of their authority and influence. Chinese official seals were kept in 
cylindrical cases or boxes called Paa-ya, which might be decorated with gems 
on the outside, and such boxes were wrapped up in a piece of yellow silk, yellow 
being the Imperial colour. According to the description ^ivcn in the JR AS., 
p. 2S5, April, 1913, the sotndea evidently refers to the official seal which, in ac¬ 
cordance with Chinese custom, was raised to the dignity of a fetish. It would 
be well if further efforts were made to trace this sarndsa in Calcutta, where it i$ 
reported to have been sold. 
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Faragraph 4. The withdrawal of Comforters ” in A.D. 134^ as stated by 
Mr, Parker^ refers to Burma onlyr ** Comforters were invariably indigeiious 
chiefs or princes; and a Comforter, Conciliator^ or Pacificator simply meant a 
" Premier Chief or Prince," who was charged with the duty of upholding C^- 
nese suzerainty. 

As stated above,, I am inclined to think that Timasa meant the sub-king- 
dom on the Cambodia. 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to the Nan-ebao king, name¬ 
ly 705—305, is quite correct ? According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-sun, king 
of Nan-diao, defeated the Tibetans wuth great slaughter in A.D. 794, and for 
this service he received from the Kmperor of China a gold sea!, duly dated, as 
king of Nan-chao. I-moii-sun died in A.D. S08. It would be in keeping with 
Chinese history if your dates could be read as A,D. 795—805, w^hich covers the 
single reign of I-mou-sun. 

You wish to know why the prince of Chieng-Mai sent the Chinese plaque 
to his kinsman a thousand miles to the no'rthward- The explanation is simple. 
It is stated (JJiAS., p, 287, April, 19/5) that the Ahoms invaded Assam in A.D. 
1228, that they kept up communication w'ith their Shan relations in Chieng-Mai 
after they had settled in Assam, and that they obtained the metal plaque from 
them. During the tw'o centuries following the occupation of Assam the Ahoms 
found their position insecure, as they were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India. If there was any evidence or credential to show that the Ahom 
Chief of Assam was under the protection of the Chinese Emperor, he would 
secure immunity from attack on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of A.D. 1408 
must have played the part of a veritable talisman in nursing the young Ahom 
kingdom into maturity and strength, The historical circumstances would ap¬ 
pear to ^how that, at that period, Chieng-Mai exercised control over the Mao 
kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience of the Burmese and Talaing 
Annals indicates that native historians arc loath to admit the subjection of 
their country to foreigners, and the Shan writers do not form an exception to 
the rule. They will never admit that Chieng-Mai was subject to China, or that 
the Mao kingciom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai, 

There is sufficient evidence to support the identification of Timasa with 
Chieng-Mai. It is stated, in the Huang Ch'ao ircw Hsien T'ung K'aQ^ that 
Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo (or the kingdom of Soo women, one woman being in charge 
of each village) is situated to the south-west of the Shan state of Meng-ken, 
and that its ancient name is Ching-mai CChieng-Mai). At the beginning of 
the Mongol dynasty (A.D. 1280136^ it was frequently attacked by the Chinese. 
Communications were, however, difficult. Subsequently the state rendered it^ 
submission, and a " Comforter ” was appointed. In the 24th year of the reign 
of Hung Wu, an Emperor of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1392), two " Comforters " 
were appointed to the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo, namely, one to Che-na and th':^ 
other to Ta-tien. In the 5th year of the reign of Yung Lo, aii emperor of the 
same dynasty (A.D. 140S), the state remained neutral. A military contingent 
was demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kang-chicn-ho-f'icn^ Yu-p*i-i\-tai-titng-chien^ and 
Kang-ihhn-i-chih-lii^ that in the 3rd regnal year of Emperor Yung Lo (A.D. 
1406) a Chinese general named Mu Cli'eng demanded the sub-mission of 
Pa-pai-tA’-ticn, which is also called Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo. During the early days 
of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1363-1644) two "Comforters” were appointed to 
that state. It is mentioned in the Yunnan T*ting Chih, at Gazetteer of Yiirman, 
that in A.D. i 4 c 3 a Hsin-fu or metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the 
Comforter " of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa. 


Taw Seek Ko. 
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FurihcT httler from Mr. Cochrane. 

Your letter of the :?8th instant gives the information 1 required. 

There may have been a mistake in the date of the Nan-chao plaque. I am 
not a Chinese scholar, and had to rely entirely on the date given by Professor 
Parker. If such documents art customarily dated from the exact year of issue, 
a mistake is presumable. 

That Chieng-Mai was at least nominally under the Chinese during the 
Mongol-Chinese dynasty there is no sufficient reason to doubt, and that state 
may still have recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuryi though the Shan records here say nothing about it. That the Chinese 
had at least nominal control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that tiine 
there can be no doubt whatever. If the so-called province of Chieng-Mai'' 
extended eastward to the Cambodia at that date, identifying Timasa with 
Chieng-Mai would have been quite natural though the Cambodia River region 
in particular may have been meant. Line fences were often set over, and set 
back again or tom down altogether, according to the power and ambition of 
the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identify die Nan-ohao plaque, or the one given to the 
nephews, with the one found in Assam ; I meant merely to say that 1 regarded 
it as one of the same kind, i,e., as a " letters patent" and not as a god." This 
you show cJearly to have been the case from your history of the word somd^Q^ 
from the Chinese sun^^d-ok^ corrupted in Shan into sumdoc, and further corrupt¬ 
ed by the Ahoms into smn-dm. Several words spelt here with an / are spelt 
with a ^s^ in Ahom (as dao for liaQ^ a sword). The deo is not, therefore, to be 
confounded with the Sanskrit In the Ahom and Kham-ti Shan writings 

of Assam a " god " is uniformly represented by the word hfi (or according 
to taste in transcription), as it is here. If the ''Comforters" were always 
indigenous chiefs (and Shans, over this way), it helps to account for the frisky 
intermeddling of Shams in Burman affairs during the Mongol-Chlncse dynasty. 
It also helps to explain the meaning of Mn Barker's statement that they were 
** withdrawn ” in 1342. 

The statement (JE.AS., p. 287, April, 1913) is itself a Chinese puzzle. 
What is meant by "The Ahoms invaded Assam in AD. 1228," that they "kept 
up communication with their Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had set¬ 
tled in Assam," and that they " obtained the metal plaque from them ?" At 
that time the general-in-chief (Hsb-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king (Hso-hkan- 
hpa) conquered Assam, and the same king had already conquered Chieng-Mai, 
He held both under tribute till he died, after a long and eventful reign. This 
seems to be as certain as anything in the Shan records. If communication was 
kept up, it was, in the first instance, through the Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of 
what is now Eastern Burma. Hsb-hkan-hpa was followed on the Mao throne 
by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 and 1408 may have retaliated 
and conquered the Northern Shans, including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of 
Assam), 15 possible, but the Shan records here make no mention of such a pleas¬ 
ant social visit. 

The Ahoms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of Northern India, and 
had several armed conflicts w'itb the Muslims, but during that period they seem 
never to have received any aid from China; if they received such aid they were 
ungrateful, for they make no mention of it in their records. Still, I am inclined 
to think that the relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra was much closer than the latter 
acknowledge or than has ever been conceded- While practically independent 
of China, there still seems to have been a certain recognition of Chinese suze¬ 
rainty. That Chinese “ letters patent ” was not fooling-round up there in 
Assam for nothing. 
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1 happen to know a scholarly missionary (the Rc^^ W. 
of the American Presbyterian Mission of Northern SiaiOj 
Laos. I may do well to write to him to see what light, 
willing to give on the whole matter. 1 hear that he, or one 
collected a large ntunber of historical manuscripts. 


Clifton Dodd^ D.D.) 
working among the 
he may be able and 
of his associates^ has 


W. W. COCHRANE. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

BURMESE AND TALAJNG PARALLELS. 


BURMESE. 
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i^^oS^cooSi 
- d&^rt5oo£q^ooS< 

cooo ^^co(j3oS-q:j oSoc^S^ og^co o p 

TRANSLATION 

Tree> tree> why are you cfooked ? 

The heron perched on me. 

Heroi]» heroHj why did you perch ? 

To watch a fish, 

Fish> hshf why did you rise? 

Because the buffalo waded. 

BulTalo, buffalOj, why did you wade? 

Because the herd beat itie. 

Herd, herd why did you beat? 

Because I wa$ hungry for rice. 

Rice, rice why weren’t you boiling ? 

Because the fire didn*t blaze. 

Fire, fire why didn^t you blaae? 

Because the firewood wa$ damp. 

Firewood, firewood why were you damp? 

Because ihe rain rained. 

Rain, rain why did you fall? 

Because the frog called. 

Frog, frog why did you call? 

Because I was thirsty. 

Little blackguard frog in the well under the banyan tree is there not 
enough to drink 7 


NOTES. 

ooefi tangok pronounced ngok, 

^ Lui to wade not equivaJenc to the Burmese oj** 
o«rs keeper- HasweU gives only ooo8£ elephant keeper, 
tanom but pronounced kanum aniJ bo written by Haswel!, 
CO^C? ka-tde-ak pronounced Cdeak and so written in HaawelL 
OOCsToS a term of abuse. 


It is curious that in both versEonJ the first two lines and the last are the only ones that 
contain rhymes, Agairt^ the interrogative particles d or in Burmese and cip inTalaing 
are always ommitted- 


J, A. STEWART, 



THE BODHISATTVA MAETREYA IN BURMA 


In reading over a back number of this Journal (Vol. II June ig:2 pa^e 
.101 Jr I noticed an article refermg to the cult of the Bodhisattva Maitreya m 
Eurmar The author mentions that the cult of this Bodhisattva is practically 
unknown in Burma,” and that ref rentes to it arc ihcrcfore of interestr Three 
months ago I was at Kalcwa on the Chindwin Riverr There is a high hill 
standing behind the little town^ A boatman told me a legend concerning itj 
which* he said* stated that a treasure lay hidden in it against the advent of 
Maitreya The money would then be Found, and be used for religious pur¬ 
poses. 


C. M. Enriquez* Capt. 



A PREDICTIOM 


A labQung imamE) is a prediction with a sarcastic meaning of something 
"which is expected to take place in the futurCr It is generally pnt in the form 
of a verse. The accompanying taboung is supposed to have arisen in the time 
of the Kings of Burma and has been sent to us by '' Old Grandfather 
It may be translated thus: — 

We loved our lads who kept their hair 
In tresses waving in the air. 

But now behold ! they ^ve cut it short, 

With changing Fashion thus they sport- 

The original meaning was sarcastic, implying that the proper Burmese 
fashion was to have the hair long, being knotted and kept in position by a 
fillet. But fashionable young men and those who lately left the priesthood 
led the world of fashion by cutting their hair short. And young ladies to 
show their approval sung: — 

We loved our lads who kept their hair 
In tresses waving in the air. 

But now behold ! they Ve cut it short, 

With changing Fashion thus they sport. 

Later^ wdth the conquest of Lower Burma by the English a new meaning 
w'as aenuired. Wise people and leaders of society comparing the English 
Bounahead ** with the long-haired Bniman judged the former to be more 
elegent. And so it was sung:— 

We loved our lads who kept their hair 
In tresses waving in the air. 

But now behold ! they cut it short, 

With changing Fashion thus they sport. 

But some maintain that the ^abuiti^g is applicable most to _prisoncrs^ whose 
release from prison and also from the burden of Jong hair js celebrated by 
their wives and daughters by singing this doggerel : — 

We loved our lads w^ho kept their hair 
In tresses waving in the air. 

But now behold ! they *ve cut it short. 

With changing Fashion thus they sport. 

It is still susceptible of one more meaning. As in times of Burmese 
supremacy in fashion a foreigner used to pass for a Burman by tieing a fssoh 
round his waist and his hair into a knot, so nour also any foreigner loves to 
pass for an Englishman, a veritable Londoner, if he only has the ",=?oldier 
crop” and w'ears trousers and a hat. 

But this change in fashion in cutting the hair short loses much of it^ 
oddity by being favoured by our boys in English schools. But let them not 
make themselves ridiculous by not following either one fashion or the other. 
For some schoolboys ncitlier cut their hair short nor tie it into the Burmese 
knot, but roll it up from h^ehind the head and as they use a curved hair comb 
made of tortoise shell to keep it in position in the style of the islanders of 
Ceylon, it is difficult to say whether they arc boys or girls ! 


Editor. 
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PSALMS OF THE EARLY BUDDHISTS (THE BRETHREN) 


Psalms of the Brethren is a translation from the Pali of Theragatha. It 
is a companion volume to the Psalms of the Sisters, which appeared sometime 
ago. The text forms the best extant anthology we have of Pali poetry. The 
verses are full of poetry^ being ecstatic utterances of arahants, enjoying the 
bliss of Nirvana and hence giving full expression to their emotions. In 
grandeur and perfection of form, these utterances have been compared to " the 
call of distant lion^s roar. Resounding, from the hollow of the hills.” We can 
therefore sympathize with Mrs. Rhys Davids, the translator, when she con^ 
fesses that " the English rendering mocks the glowing poetry of the original ” 
p, This is true of many another passage where only a true poet can hope 

to do full justice to the sentiments expressed. But Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
done her best and though her verses may not breathe the spirit of genuine 
poetry, they are faithful and straightforward and on the whole convey the 
spirit of the original and acquire some value thereby. What is of more credit 
to her is the way in w-hich she has sprinkled foot-notes. These bear the hi lip 
of scholarship and are treated in a way to cominend themselves to both scholar 
and general reader alike. 

Another proof of the trai^alstores scholarship is shown by the abundant 
use made of the Pali commentary of Dhammapala, which is the only way of 
preserving the Pali tradition. We have no faith whatever in a work translated 
from the Pali without the help of the commentary. A modem scholar may 
have very high attainments but if he ignores the Pali tradition preserved for 
so many years in the commentary, he is only reading his modern thoughts into 
I he ancient tradition. What we want to know about a passage is how the 
ancient Buddhists have understood it and not how a modern scholar can twist 
it according to the aberrations of his thoughts. Who shall pose himself as a 
greater scholar than Buddhaghosa or Dbammapala, the very pillars of the 
Buddhist literature? We congratulate Mrs. Rhys Davids on her success in 
following the ancient tradition. 


M. T. 
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HINDU DRAMATURGY 

The Dasaxupa is a work on the canons of Hindu dramatic compositioi^, 
now published for the first time with an English translation in the Columbia 
University Indolranion Series, It was composed by Dhaitamjaya in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A.D. Dr. Haas, the translator^ has done his work 
in a very thorough-going manner and has treated the subject from every con¬ 
ceivable point He has discussed^ for iiistance> the authorship and date, the 
scope and importance, the style and method of treatment, the metres and 
metrical considerations of the Dasarupa, telling us as much about the com¬ 
mentary, the previous editions and the present edition of the text^ etc. The 
result is a book which is overburdened with so many details that despite its 
great merits, there is the danger of its defeating its own object. We fear ws 
may not see the wood for the trees. 


M. T. 




THE BUDDHEST LEGEND OF JIMUTAVAHANA 

The Legend of Nagananda is interesting as a Buddhist drama based on 
-a. Sanskrit work, Katha-sarit-sagara. It is a close dramatization of the legend 
of Jimutavahana which occurs in the 22nd and goth chapters of the Sanskrit 
work. Like most Indian dramas^ the authorship is not decidedly known, but 
it is certain that the drama was produced under the patronage of King Harsha, 
whose name is connected with much that is interesting in Indian dramatic lite¬ 
rature. Some even go so far as to attribute the authorship to the accomplished 
king but this is not probable. It is more probable that the author was a poet 
under the King^s patronagCj and that he has allowed bis name to be superseded 
by that of the King to derive popularity for his play. Whoever he may have 
been the author has made a unique distinction in addressing the benediction 
to the Buddha. The whole religious atmosphere is Buddhistic and the princi¬ 
ples inculcated are Buddhistic. The virtue par sxccii&n€& is self-renunciatoin, 
as exemplified by the sacrifice of Jimutavahana in the cause of the Serpents, 
There are, however, traces of Hindu beliefSi which arc put in, it would seem, 
as a sort of compromise between Hinduism and Buddhism. Witness the wor¬ 
ship paid by Jimutavahana to the Goddess Gaun towards the end of the pla.y. 
This again is another proof of the spirit of religious toleration prevailing in 
King Harsha’g time. 

We recommend the present translation made by Mr. Hale-Worth am as a 
faithful rendering of the originah The Legend of Jimutavahana precedes 
that of Nagananda and both are preceded by a succient introduction. 


M, T, 




DISCOURSES OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA (IN 2 VOLUMES) 

BY BHIKKHU SILACARA 

This is a translation froirt the Pali of Majjhijna Nikaya . This Nihaya 
has the advantag;e over others of being: neither loo long nor too short In 
point of doctrine and ethics it stands on a high level. Altogether it is one of 
the most important and characteristic of the Buddha^s sayings^ 

Bhikkhu Silacara is greatly to be praised, for his pains in translating it 
into English, He has translated the first fifty, jMthou^h snatches of 
these discourses have been from tinne to time translated by various writers, wo 
have not had a systematic translation before this. The translation has done 
the experiment of curtailing all the repetitions and stock phrases in the origin- 
aL This we think is harmless unlesa carried to excels. Wo must, however, 
always remember that these repetitions and stock phrases wore meant to be 
committed to memory at a time when printing was not known in India and 
they were thus indispensable as aids to memory. As such they are justifiable. 
But now that they are put in black and white, they may appear to offend the 
eye besides being a mere waste of printed space. One is thus justified in cut¬ 
ting them short with discretion. 

The translator has disarmed criticism by the announcement on the title 
page that his work has been " freely rendered and abridged.*’ Otherwise one 
would be tempted to ask why there are so many quaint phrases and expressions. 
One question we must ask—On what grounds of abridgment has lie left un 
translated the Simile in the original at the end of Chapter V the Anangaria 
sutta ? 


M, T. 



PROCEED[NDS 


OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCEETY 

The ammal meeting of the Burma Research Society ’was held at Rangoon 
College on Tuesday, the 3Td February, at 5-30 p.m. Sir Henry Harinoll 
presided and the folio’wing were present: Mr. M. Hunter, Mr. G. F. Arnold, 
U May Oung (vice presidents), Mrs. E. M. Fowell-Brown, Miss Morris, ^Mr. 
Justice Parlett, the Hon, U Hpay, tJic Rev. J. F. Smith, Dr. T. F. Fedky, Dr. 
G. R. T, Ross, Messrs, J. T. Best, A. E. Bellars, A. C. J. Baldwin, A. F. ^ 3 orris, 
G, H. Luce, Ne Dun, Maung Set, Maung Thein Kin, ^laung Kin, Maung San U, 
Hla Tun Pru, Aung Gyec, Kin Maung, Win Pc, Maung Ba, Po Tun., Mating 
Tin (Hon. Editor), A. D. Keith (Hon. Secretary), 

Before the business of the meeting was proceeded with the Ilon'bk U 
Hpay, on behalf of the Society and himself, offered the president hearty con¬ 
gratulations on the high and ’well-desen^edl honour which had recently been 
conferred upon him. Sir Henry, ’who was very w'armly received, expressed his 
thanks in a brief speech. 

The lirst business on the agenda paper was the reading of the report for 
the year, which ran as follo’ws. During 1913 Eve members resigned and five 
were elected. The number of members therefore remains the same as at the 
end of lgi2, namely, 245. The editor of the ^ournsi, U May Oung, resigned 
his post at the end of the year. Professor Maung Tin has been acting in his 
place. There was no other change in the officers of the society. T|io Society 
met tw'ice during the year, committee meetings being held before each of the 
meetings of the Society. The sub-cctmmitlee met at intervals during tlic year. 
A suggestion made by Mr. Carey and other members that the Society should 
undertake the publishing of a revised edition of Stevenson^s revision of fud- 
son's Dictionary has been considered by the sub-committee. In view of the 
fact that it is understood that the A- R. M. Press is bringing out a revision of 
Stevenson’s Dictionary and in view also of the fact that such an undertaking 
would be a matter of great c.’tpense and difficulty the sub-committce is of 
opinion that the proposal is for the present, at least, premature. 

The report was passed. In putting it to the vote the president remarked 
that the Society had not done very much during the year. After its inception 
at ’A'hich great interest had bi.^en shown a period of stagnation was only to he 
expected. More articles were wanted for the JourmiL During the year only 
one number of the Journal had been published but the second number—they 
had, it would be remembered, arranged to publish two numbers a year—was 
now ready and w^ould be in fho hands of members within a few days. Members 
could help the Society also by attending the general meetings and taking part 
in the discussions. 

A short discussion took place over the pniject of publislung a revised edi¬ 
tion of Judson^S Dictionary. Jt was felt, however, that the matter shrmld be 
left in the hands of the sub-committee. 

An abstract of the accounts for the year was then read This showed a 
balance in hand on the 1st January, 1914 of Rs. 5,9di-[5-o. The president 
explained that, although this balance appeared large, it must be remembered 
that only one number of the Jonrval had been issued last yean The sub-com¬ 
mittee, moreover, were considering the possibility of certain publications, 
which if finally approved and agreed to Ty the Society would reduce th^ 
balance considerably 

The accounts were duly passed. 


n 
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The nesit business was the election of officers and the following- gentlemen 
were elected: President^ Sir H. S- Hartnoll; vice-presidents, Mr. M, Hunter^ 
Mn G. F. Arnold and U May Dang; editor. Professor Maung Tin: Hon 
Treasurer, Manng Set; Hon. Secretary, A. D. Keith; committee, Hon. Mr. R. 
K. V. Arbnthnot, Hon'ble tJ Hpay, Bishop Cardot, U Htoon My at, Mr. W. G. 
Wedderspoon, Hon. Mr. J. G. Rutledge, Rev. J. F. Smith, Rev. W. C. B. Pmser, 
Mr. J. T. Best, Mr. J. W. Bar wood, U Nc Dun, Dr. Ross, U Kin, Captain Ba 
Kct, U Shwc Zan Aung, Mr. R. F. Greer. 

The Hon. Secretary then read Mr. J. Stuarfs paper " Why is Burma 
sparsely peopled ? ” The writer pointed out the curious fact that the tract of 
country which included Burma, Siam, and French Indo-China, although 
apparently, a fertile tract never seemed to have had a population which at any 
time pressed at all hardly upon the food supply. Round this tract were coun¬ 
tries like India and China in which the population has always been too great 
for the available food supply. Millions in these countries must have gone 
from birth to the grave without ei'et having known what it felt like to get 
enough to eat; yet a similar condition of things never prevailed in Burma. 
What was the explanation ? Bad government and despotism could not ex¬ 
plain it. Such misfortunes were just as common in India and China. Wars—’ 
petty, local wars—could not explain it. Wars were just as prevalent and just 
as destructive in India. The writer felt himself absolutely unable to offer 
any explanation. Ho would only make a suggestion. It might be possible 
that Buddhism, despite its many exccUejicics, was not so effective an agent in 
promoting the numerical growth of a nation. Buddhism regarded life as a 
misfortune and marriage, so far from being looked upon as sacerdotal or 
sacramental, was regarded as a concession to himnan weakness. Buddhists 
had not the strong religious inducement which the Indians or Chinese bad to 
continue their line. Natural affection no doubt was as strong in Burma as 
anywhere in the w^orld, yet it might be possible, however less in accordance 
with mordern views such an idea might be, that the sacerdotal or sacramcotal 
view of marriage had a greater effect than the secular view of marriage in 
promoting the growth of population Take, for example, the Jews. Despite 
persecutions and expulsions the Jews were to-day more numerous than they 
nad ever been. 

U May Oung said that he had expected to be given an explanation, not 
to be asked for one Mr. StuarE^S suggestion that Buddhism discouraged 
population would not explain another mystery—the scant population of North 
America before the Enghsh arrived. Mis. Powell-Brown had suggested to 
him that one cause of scanty population might be the hard life led by t[ie 
average Burmese woman, In India the zemana system made life easier for a 
woman; in China the binding of the feet prevented her from doing such bard 
work as her sister in Burma. Personally be himself did not tbink that along 
the w'aterways, where life was easy, the population in Burma had been less 
than that of other countries. There was reason to believe that wherever food 
had not been sparse the population had been quite as large as if not larger 
than tbe population of coneaponding areas in other countries. 

Dr. Ross remarked that theories like Mr. StuarBs should only be put for¬ 
ward in the last resort when every other explanation had failed, Buch a theory 
could only hold good if tw'o countries being exactly the same in every other 
respect, religion were the only distinction. One reason for the greater prO’ 
portion ate population of India and China was the fact that in those countries 
the fertile areas were continuous with one another whereas the Irrawaddy 
V'alley was a comparatively narrow strip. There were no great sweeps of 
fertile soil in Burma The fertile strips were separated by mountain ranges. 
The writer of the paper seemed to have taken “density of population” in two 
senses, one as constituting a population which pressed hard on the food supply 
and, secondly, in the sense of vast numbers. Now a population might presa 
>n Idle food supply without being very large. It all depended on the exteni 
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<oi the supply.. The great cause of depopulation is not the presence of despots 
hut the absence of any central control. Man will trade uncler almost any laws 
as long as they can be sure that these laws will he enforced. Burma never 
had any authority sufficiently strong or sufficiently central to ensure the en* 
forcoment of the laws- 

Dr. Pedley was of opinion that Buddhism had nothing to do with deptjpu- 
lation. Sanitation and hygiene, as the writer said, may have been as bad in 
India as in Burma. They could scarcely have been worse. Burmese mcLhods 
of midwifery must always have been a source of depopulation as they are at 
the present day. Dr. Pedley thought that instead of speculating vaguely over 
■depopulation in the past it would be better if the Society were to assist in pre¬ 
venting depopulation in the present. 

Professor Maung Tin considered that the population of Burma may have 
been depleted by the migrations of the Talaings into Siam. Great migrations 
took place under Anawrata and Aiompra. Moreover the Burmese treatment 
-of prisoners of war—the wholesale massacres which invariably followed a 
victory were not conducive to the growth of population, 

ilr. Ba Dun added a further cause-^^limatic conditions. Great parts of the 
world had dried up. Burma also suffered from periods of drought. Moro 
oyer, there was never a kingdom in Burma which was really united- Dynas* 
tics in India and China lasted a long time- In Burma there were ]ncess3Tit 
warS'—wars, moreover, of much more recent date than those in India- De¬ 
population had apparently ceased in Burma nowadays, for at the last census 
Burma had increased her population at a rate four times greater than that of 
Bin gland. 
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BY 

C. MORGAN WEBB. I.C.S. 

THE NEED FOR A SURVEY, 

When it was occideJ to effect a ItngutsHc sutucy of India there were many 
re^isonS Operatm|! tii necessttaHe the eicliisioti of Butma fiom the survey, At Lhut 
tinit:, administraliY^ control over the niore districts of tipper Burma had 

betiif hut recently established, and Govemtuenl was concerned rather with Its 
primary and esseiiliai functions, than with second ary enterprises of tlie nature of 
a linguistic sitrvey. Moreover, most of the languages spoken in Burma were then 
almost unknown. There was comparatively little preliminary knowledge upon 
livhich a successful survey could he ha^ed, and much pioneer and exploration 
work had to be peiionned before a detailed survey could be considered possible. 
And perhaps more potent than all other reasons, the magnitude of the task of 
effecting a survey of the languages of India v^as so appalling, that it was neces¬ 
sary to reduce the ViTork to more reasonable dimensions by cutting away any 
portion that could safely be deferred for future consideration, Burma was there¬ 
fore excluded from the linguistic survey for reasons of expediency only. Now 
that llio original work has been practically completed, it is opportune to e^ramiue 
the queSition of the exclusion of Burma afresh, and to enquire whether the condi¬ 
tions delerminiog such exclusion still hold good. It is important to nole that the 
quE^stion of the differential treatment of India and Burma does uot arise. Burma 
was excluded, not because its need for a liuguisMc survey was less imperiltive 
than for the remaining provinces, but because local and temporary reasons sug¬ 
gested a postpouemeut. If conditions have clianged, if the reasons ptemptiug 
excclusion no longer operate, then I be only logical course will be to extend the 
survey to Burma and to complete the magnificent work already accomplished^ 
by making it a comphehensive record of every language and dialect, spoken 
within each province of the Indian Empire, The present note is an attempt to 
examine whether the time has now come vbeu ilie temporary exclusion of Burma 
Irom the scope of the linguistic survey ahould cease. The initial paragraphs of 
the introduction, and of chapter I, of the Burma census report for 1911 indicate 
that the conditions of the province as regards Eidministrafive control over remote 
areas have materially changed since the linguistic survey of India was com’ 
meiiced. And in the short period elapsing since that report was Written, the 
creation oE the new district of Putao has further reduced the areas exempt from 
administrative supei'Yision. The only two important areas now entirely outside 
the administration of the province are, (i) the iinadministered Chin areas in 
Northern Arakan and the Pakohku Chiu Hills, (ii) the Kachin and Naga areas 
between the Putao district and the Assamese border. The absence of adminis¬ 
tration m these two aieas is not an. insuperable obstacle to an effective linguistic 
survey wlthiu tbeir limilS- Nor can it now be stated that most of the dialects 
belonging to the Burma group are all but unknown and only the classical langu¬ 
age of the Burmese lileiatnre as it is spoken by educated Burinans has been 
made availabe Eo pliilologists (Sir George Grierson, page 379, Volume Iff, Part 
3 Linguistic Survey ot India). Even though the linguistic survey of India was 
not extended lo Burma, the existence of dialects of the Mon Khmer and Tal 
fa miles, and of the Burma, Kachin and Kuki Chin groups of (he Tibeto-Burmau 
family iu Assam, has led to an investigation! more or less detailed of the laugu- 

* Read iit the Ordiuftry Meeting heSd Ou June 26lll 1914. 
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ages spoken in Burma, Volimie II of the linguistic survey is devoted to a consi- 
deretion: of the Mon Khmer and Tai familes^ part 2 of Volutne III iocEudes a brief 
analysis ol the Kachln groups^ and part 3 of Volume 111 comprises the results of 
the survey vith regerd to the Kuki Chin and Biirma groups of the Tibelo- 
Burman languages. Moreover, In addition to these records, classifying and tabu¬ 
lating what was then known of some of the langnages spoken in Burma, there 
exists the valuable work of Major K, R Davis on the frontiei’ dialects of the 
provtuce. In ihis connection I may quote tlie following from the Burma census 
report for 1911 e "The most impcrtant contribution to the knowledge of the 
languages spoken in Burma since tlie complection of the litigusslic survey is to be 
found in the work on YQn-nau by Major H. R, r>avies to which reference 
has been previously made. The comparative vocabularies furnished, and 
tlie information giveii in appendix Vill of the volume, supplement the work 
of the linguistic survey, and bring the date for extension of that work to Include 
the Burmese portion of the Indian Empiie appreciably nearer." Mention must 
also be made of the valuable linguistic and philological studies made by 
members of the Burma Research Society and published in the Society's Journal, 
The following statement gives a rough list of sotne the contributions to 
which I refer. They indicate that the need for a linguistic survey of the 
province is so great, that important steps to this end are being taken by 
euthusiastic members cf a quasi-public society. They certainly demonstrate that 
the survey can no longer be postponed merely Jor lack of initial knowledge e 
JC lemeutary Studies in Taboo, Ahha [K^^w) and Wa languages, by the Rev, C, B, 
Antisdel, iVl, A., B D,; Notes on Talaing Epigraphy, by C, O. Biagden f The 
Internatioual Phonetic Association, by R Grant Brown, I, C, S.; Guide lo the 
Study of Shau,"’ review by the Rev, W, W, Cochiune \ A Contribution to 
Buruie PJiilology, by J. A Stewart, I- C. S.; Note on "Kncourageiueut of Oriental 
Learning’'! Notes on Burmese Prosody ; Note on Burmese Spelling, by M. O,; 
Burmese Philology, by C DuroiseJIe ; Talaing Nissayas, by C Duroiseile ; Note 
to above, by Professor Maung Tin ! Some Place Names, by J. S. Furiiivall, I.C-S. 
Nor can it be suggested now that the extension of the linguistic survey to Burma 
would jeopardise Ihe success ol the general survey of India itself That work is 
now on the point of completion Indeed, the precise contrary may now be stated, 
that the exclusion, or rather the partial ^nd ineffective treatment, of the groups 
and families of languages spoken in Burma seriously prejudices the value of the 
survey as an author!Ealive work of reference. Voume ll and parts 2 and 3 of 
Volume III are not worthy of their position in the existing series of volumes. They 
are neither complete, uor correct, nor np-to-date They liave not been considered 
suitable for distribution in Burma, although they purport to deal with the groups 
and families of languages spoken, principally within the province. Until these 
volumes have been superseded by a record,, complete in all respects for the eight 
groups of lauiguages indigenous to Burma, the linguistic survey of India will not 
be an accomplished fact. 


LANGUAGE AS A CLUE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE BURMESE, 

Hitherto this note has been coucerued with a purely negative aspect of the 
question, with a consideration of the absence of the reasons winch dictated the 
exclusion of Burma from the original scheme of survey. But the positive reasons 
are still more conclusive, The following quotations from chapter 9 of the census 
report of 1911 are most pertinent: 

"For the first time the Hpous have made an itupression on the census 
records. They form a small tribe located on the Irrawaddy in the vicinity of 
the upper dofile in the Myitkyina district. Linguistically their importance is quite 
dispropprlionate to their numbers. It is probable that they originated in one of 
the later waves of the Tibeto-Burman invasion^ which spent its force before it 
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emerged ioto Ihe central basin oi tbt Irrawaddy Valley. Unable to complete 
their mration^ and amalgamate with the cognate tribes which preceded them, 
their piogress was arrested by the incurs ions of Shan tribes. Arriving frcm the 
east the Shans appeared on their flank and intervened between them and their 
southern objectivCr For many generations they have been surrounded by Shans, 
and the characteristics suggesting identity of origin with the Burmese race liave 
beeii almost completely submerged. A close and intimate study of the Hpon 
language would solve numerous interesling problems concerning the origin and 
early migralions of the Tibeto-Buriiiiese A commencement has already been 
made by Major Davies in his work on .YQnl-nan^ and he has arrived at the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: ^ An interesting fact in connection with the Tibelc-Burmau 
languages is the very close connection that exists between the speech of Ihe Ma- 
rus, Zis^ La shis A-ch'angs and P'ons on the one hand and tlie Burmese on the 
other. This is not the general likeness that tlie languages of tlie Lo-los and 
other TibetO'Burman tribes have to Burmese but is sufficiently close to warrant 
the belief tliat at some not very dislant period these races spoke one language-' 
So important are the issues involved, and so rapidly are the original characteris¬ 
tics of tile tribe and the language disappearing, that an immediate and thorough 
examinatioit of the structure of the language and the legends and traditions of the 
people would be of geat practical value in determining issues of a wide and far- 
reaebing nature." 

Also: “A group of hybrid dialects spoken in the extreme north of the 
province and tentatively cla.ssed as Kachin-Burma hybrids Is^ linguistically and 
ethnographicEilly; of Jar greater importance than their insignificant numbers 
wouEd suggest. Althongli the extension oi census limits has brought a much larger 
number of the members of the coiresponding tribes into the range of observa- 
tlon^ the litmiber of speakers of the tribal dialects show a marked deci'ease- It 
is only possible to speak vitlx certainty of those portioixs of the tribes within the 
adinlni-sti-ative area of tiie provii>ce, but judging front the result it is clear that 
the dialects are rapidly being submerged. The necessity for a complete study of 
their vocabularies and structure before they are finally lost is seen from the 
following opinion of Major Davies as to the origin of the Burmese race : ' This 
fact may I think throw some light on Ihe disputed point as to how the Burmese 
reached their present condtry. For beginning with the P’ons who Jive on the 
Irrawaddy just north of Bhamo’ we have a regular line of Zis, Ma-rus, and La- 
chis leading up to the eastern branch of (he Irrawaddy. Above the confluence, 
the eastern branch is in fact entirely inhabited for a considerable distance by 
Ma-rus and La-chis, while on the western branch these tribes do Ilot^ I believe, 
exist. The inference is that the Burmese came down the eastern branch of the 
Irrawaddy and that these tribes are stragglers left behind in tfie southerly mig¬ 
ration of the main body of the race.^ It is probable lhat the only existing clue 
to the much discussed quesEion of the origin of tlie Burmese race lies hidden in 
the dialects just mentioned. They are rapidly disappearingr Before tlie next 
census it is probabie that if any members of these tribes survive they will be 
speaking languages largely corrupted by Shan and Kachin- If a scientific study 
of the structure and vocabulary of these dying forms of speech is not shortly 
attempted, the loss will be irrcpairable/' 


THE MON KHMER FORMS OF SPEECH. 

But it is possible to explore into periods of time far more remote than the 
formation of the Burmese race. As regards the Mon Khmer forms of speech 
Sir George Grierson writes : "Of what language this original substratum con- 
sisted^ we are not yet in a position to say. Whatever it was. It covered a wide 
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arean larger than Ihe area covered bj^ many families of languages m India at the 
present day. Languages with this commou substratum are now spoken not only 
iu the modern province of AsiSani, in 3uriiia, Siam] Csunbodia and /Kuam, but 
also over Ibe whole of Central India as far west as the Etiars. It Is a far cry 
from Cochin Ciuiia to Nimari and yet, even at the present day, the coincidences 
between the language of the Korkus of the latter disti'ict and the Auaiuese of 
Cochin Chii^a are strikingly obvious to auy student of language who turns his 
attention to them, StLtI further food for rehection is given by ttie undoubted 
fact that, on the other side, the Muuda languages show clear traces of com^ection 
with tlic speeches of the aborigines of Australia-'^ Also : It may be gathered 
from the paper quoted below tliat his opinion is that most probably the Substra¬ 
tum is a Muoda one, and that a population akin to the Indian Mnuda races origi¬ 
nally extended as far east as further India. This was before the beginnings of 
those invasions from the north which resulted first in the Mon Khmer and 
afterwards in the Tibelo-Burmsn and Tai settlements in that region." The key 
to those obscure pi'oblems is in all pi'obability to be found in a study of the 
Talking, the Wa and the Palaung languages of this province, and a coiDparison 
of the results with the remaining languages of this family. The following quota¬ 
tion from the Iiidi.in census report for 1911 (paragraph 406) indicates the magni¬ 
tude of the problem^ the limilations of its solution to the area covered by the 
Haguistic survey, and the imperative uecessity of the ejctension of the survey to 
Burma to couflrm and verify the conclusion already attained; “He (Pater 
Schmidt) has finally settled the affiliation of the Munda languages He has dearly 
shown that the ba-^is of the Muuda and of the Mon Khmer languages is identical 
and he groups them to gelher as a single family of languages, which he names 
the Austro’Astatic. There is another family, which be calls the AustrenesiaD, 
including Indonesian, Melanesian, and Polynesian. Finally, he combines the 
Austt'o-Asiahe and Aostrauesian into one great family which he calls the AusLrtc. 
These striking conclusions, which have been fully accepted by Sir Gccrge Grier¬ 
son so far as India is coticeroed, result in the most widely spread speech-family 
of which tlie existence has yet been proved. It extends from Easter Island off 
the coast of South America in the east, to Madiigascar in the west, and horn New 
Zealand in the South to the Puetjab in the nortlu'^ 


THE SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Although the problems to be solved are not so far reaching as these in volved 
in the Mon Khmer for ms of speech, yet the local interest in a survey of the 
languages of tins family is intense. The Tai (or Shan) and the Sinitic (or Karen) 
groups of languages form with Chinese the thi'ec main constituents of this family. 
Although there is a wealth of material accumulated in detailed studie;^ of the 
Various dialects of tiie two groups, there has never been a comprehensive phiLo- 
logical analysts to determine the ixiutual relations existing betweeii tliem The 
Karen group is so exclusively confined to this pjrovmce that it was excluded 
from the lists of the linguistic survey of India and failed to find inclusion in the 
conipifthcnsive study of the North Eastern Frontier by Major Davies. A critical 
compaiisoii of the structure of the Sinitic Languages with Chinese may possibly 
lead lo a solatLon of the much discussed question of the origin of the Karen 
race. Though the same Interest is not to be found in a survey of the 5ban 
dialects, yet their present unscientific classificatiou, partly geographical, partly 
racial, is urgently in need of modification. The Shan forms of speech are the 
most widely spread of any in the Indo-Chinese Peuiusula. They extend from 
Assam to the Chinese province of Kwangsi and from Bangkok to the interior ol 
Yunnan, It is highly essential that the analysis of the Tai dialects spoken in 
Assam which occupies the greater porlion of Volume II of the Lingtustic Survey 
should be supplemented by a similar analysis of those spoken in Burma. 
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TH£ KUKl-CHIN GROUP. 

No gri:iiip of could'be more in need of survey tbari tbose of the 

Chin group districts of Burma. Over a large portion of this area the forms of 
speech cliauge from village to village, the divergence at a distaace of twenty 
miles being so great as to render two persons dwelling that distance apart mutu¬ 
ally unintelligible to each other. The aiialysi:S of the Chin dialects of /issaui 
occupies prEtctically the whole of part 3, Volume HI, of the Liugnistie Survey. 
The necessity for a similar survey in Burma is iudicaled by the lollowiug quota¬ 
tion from the report on the Census of India 1911 (paragraph 4J7) : Our know¬ 
ledge ol these dialects is still so slight, and tlie cens^ns record of them so imper¬ 
fect, that it is not worth while dwelling on those distinctiods. It may be hoped 
that the atieuliou which has now been directed to the subject may lead to a more 
accurate record of the Cliin dialects in 1921. It Is in fact highly desirable that 
at least a preliminary survey sl^ould be undertaken of all dialects spokeji in 
Burma r" 


THE KACHIN GROUP, 

The fact that there were 1,920 KachJns in Assam led to a cursory e;EHinina- 
tion of two dialects ol this group in the course of the lingtiistic survey of India. 
The large number of Kachins in the border districts of Burma (1^2,368 at the 
Census of 1911) and the recent formation of the Putao district in an area largely 
populated by Kachins (as yet un-enumerated) are good reasons for cJCpandiiig 
this inadequate escamination into a compreJiensive survey. 


LINGUISTIC IMPORTANCE OF BURMA. 

It has been irapossibic to touch more than briefly on the necessity for a 
survey of the numerous families aud groups of languages to be found in Burma. 
I have not mentioned the ncccssKy for an 'authoritative survey of the prenner 
language of the province, with a determination of its relations to its principal 
dialects, Arskaoese and Tavoyan, and its connections with the cognate languages 
of lilt ha, Taungye, Danu and Kadu. But even in u brief stalement of the nature 
ol this note, it is apparent that Burma is of supreme linguistic importance. It 
contains the key to many problems connected with the inter-relations of the 
Tibetan, the Chinese and the Austroueslan ioinis of speach Major Davies writes 
that “It is safe to assert that in hardly any other part of the world is there such 
a large variety of languages and dialects as are to be heard in the country which 
He:; between Assam aud the eastern border of Yua-nan and in the Indo-Chinese 
countries to the south of this region." A detailed investigation of the divergen¬ 
cies and the resemblances of this complei variety is both from ao administrative 
aud from a scientific point of view h matter of esctrenie uigeucy. 

METHODS OF SURVEY. 

In suggest log the methods by which a linguistic survey should be conducted^ 
it is necessary for me to state that there is, to the best of my belief, no complete 
set of the- volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India to be obtained In the 
Province. The set iu the Sernard Free Library which I have consulted in 
making this uoLe is incomplete in several respects. In particuliiri Volume f, 
which describes the method followed in in India, is absent. I am therefore 
dependent on Some rough notes 1 made when on leave in England. It mast be 
understood that this second portion of this note is incomplete and tentative. 
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merely a Eew suggeslions which must be supplemented considerably when defi¬ 
nite action is taken. 

A linguistic survey falls into three stages as follows : 

(i) the preparation of a rough list or survey of every language and dialect 

spoken in the province ; 

(ii) tlie systematic collection of records of every language and dialect 
Contained m the first preliminary list ; 

(iii) the examination and comparisou of the records so collected by 
philological experts, aud the classilicatLon of each distinctive form of 
speech into its proper group| class, sub-family and family. 

The first list should be prepared from returns supplied by local officers, 
missionaries, merchants or any other persons who would be likely to give infor¬ 
mation, The duplication of the same languages under different local names does 
not matter at this stage. Indeed, it should rather be welcomed. The object is to 
get the widest ajid most comprehensive list of the languages and dialects spoken 
that can possibly be made. Tlie list should be prepared in two forms, geogra¬ 
phical and linguistic. In the first list she old be a record of each language and 
dialect Spoken in each district or state and Ihe estimated number of speakers. 
Separate type should be used to show (i) indigenous forms of speech, (iij those 
spoken by non-domlclled immigrants. "J'he second, or linguistic list, should be 
prepared from the first on the system of a reversing index. It should contain 
every language and dialect, arranged as far as Is known, acooi'ding to its family 
and group, with a record of each local area in which it was spoken. These lists 
Would from the basis of subsequent scientific inquiry and analysis. Their pre¬ 
paration would need local knowledge, hut no acquaititartcc with philology would 
be necessary. They would merely repn^seint the opinion of an ordinarily mtelli- 
gent person as to the languages spoken in the district with which he was familiar. 
They would be names, and without subsequent scientific enquiry could he con¬ 
sidered as u a sues only. 

The Second stage would have lo be piepared by linguistic experts. It would 
involve, for each dialect in the first list, the collection of records of (i) one or more 
legends of the people whose language was being recorded, with the necessary 
translation ; (ii) translations of standard set Eiigtish pieces iulo the vernacular ; 
and (lii) supplementary notes on grammar and syiilax. The records would be boEh 
literary and phonograpfdc. The literary records wo&ld include both the verna- 
cuhiT script, and an accurate tiarisHieraiion Info Roman sciipt. One of the 
standard set pieces for Ihe Linguistic Survey of India was the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, specially chosen because it gave (he greatest possible variety of 
grammatical inflection in the minimum space. It would, of course, he adop^ted 
for the Survey of Burma. 

The third stage would comprise the examination and comparison of the 
records so collected by philologlcaL experts and the allotment of each dialect to 
its place in the classified scale of languages as a result of such examination. 

FEASIBILITY OF SURVEY, 

In considering the possibility of effecting such a survey in Burma it is neces¬ 
sary to consider only tlie question of stages (1) and (ii). As for the third stage, 
although it is highly probable that the philological experts whom we have in 
Burnna would be called upon to assist, it is certain that it may have to be Con¬ 
ducted largely with extra-provincial supervision and assistance, I shall there¬ 
fore only consider the possibility of conducting stages (1) and (il),or rather stage 
(Li) since the first stage is purely routine and mechanical. In my opiaiou the 
the success of this stage is greatly enhanced by the existence of the Burma 
Research Society. I have already alluded to its labours above in paragraph 4+ 
From the slatement attached fo that paragraph it is clear that the Society is 
already, on its own initiative, undertaking tasks very much on the lines the 
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survey would proceed. But it has not the resources to carry out uoaEded the 
gigantic task which is hereiu suggested. Speaking Iroin a purely per^onnl point 
of view, as a member of the Society^ I think that it would ^ pleased to place its 
resources at the disposal of Government and take an active share iti a task which 
would involve so high a degree of research. It certainly would be ol great value 
in advising in the selection of the Invesligators for the second stage of the 
enquiry, as well as in supplying lists for the first stage. The oo-operation of the 
Society would ensure that the investigations would not degenerate into a formal 
routluoi reluctantly performed by ati official in addition to his own duties, selected 
because he happened to be the only officer available on the spot. 

Of course in many instances the local officer w'ould be the most capable 
investigator available. The following sLatement compiled with the help of the 
latest Civil List (1st January 1914) indicates that thei'e wculd be numerous and 
entliusi^stic officers to be relied on for valuable service. 


I Number of 

I I officers who 

Group. ■ LuJiguage or dialect. ' have passed 

I , Eejct ej:ami- 

i nation. 


I 


Kuki Cktin 

i 

. ^ ' Siyio 

i 

t9 


Qiinbok 

■ -r ■ 

3 


. Baungshe 


13 


Haka 


1 


Tashoil 


9 


' Khaiwi 

•F ■ ■ 

3 


Chin 


13 

Kachin 

Chin g paw 


91 


Tsi 


1 


, Maru 


24 

Lolo 

Libu 


2 

Burma 

Bu^lll^sbc 

I 


2* 

Siiiitic 

j Pwo-Kareu 

1 

7 


1 Sgau-Karen 

... , 

12 


Taunglhu 

..1 1 

12 


i Karenie 


4 

Tai 

Shan 

... ( 

23t 

41 


Siamese 

f 

... 

4 

fdalay 

Malay 

1 

... 1 

1 

10 

Mofi'Khmer 

1 Talaing 

1 

... 1 

4 

Palaung-’'35^a 

■ Palaung 
; Wa 

F 

... [ 

.■■■ 1 

1 

3 

* Hightr ProticicQcy. 

t Higher Standard. 

X Lower Standard. 
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Bai Ihoiigh this list js sufficiently coaiprehtnsive to show that the second 
sta^e of the stifvey is possible^ the assistance of non-official invesbgatoas would 
be needed in naanj directions ; and I would suggest that the Burma Research 
Society could give valuable assistance^ both in advice as to the selection of such 
investigatci's, and in assisting the supervision of the work they would be called 
upon to perform. 

Finally^ if I may he pardoned for what I fed to be extreme presumption on 
my pa it, may I suggest, Uiat the most powerful argument for the urgency of the 
linguistic survey of Burma iij [be fact (hat the Services of Sir George Griersoa 
are row av^tilablc. He has brought the linguistic survey of India as originally 
planned to a successful conclusion, and I cannef refrain fi'om expressing my 
opinion as to the great advantage to Burma of having the final stage of the ope¬ 
rations conductifd under his supervision. Were I to omit this consideration^ I 
feel that 1 should not be doing justice to my subject, nor making a true presenta¬ 
tion of iis 3'elcvant facts. Wttliout any furths]' apologies, 1 woutd submit that 
frocn whatever point of view the f>roposal is examined, wheiher from cousideration 
of the adiuinistiative and scientific stdvantiiges to be attained, or of its continuity 
with, and its completion of, the Lhiguistic Survey of Ij^dia as aheady carried out, 
Or of the possibiijiy of cpirrying through its various stages to a com pie le success, 
the case for a linguistic survey of Burma is overv/heliriing. 
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The fcalok dance is a family common occurence in Taking villages and yet 
1 em not sure that Ibe thing itself or the beliefs of tlie people connected 
therewith are at all generally understood by the onisider. I do not remember 
to have seen any adequate account ol the cull. I propose in (his paper to give a 
general idea of the kalok and describe an actual dance as witnessed in a Talai'ng 
village on iJic Meltlawng river, in SSain^ As tlie dauce and the beliefs behind it 
are quite distinct frem anything found amongst the Siamese, there need be Utile 
fear of lutrodneing rtijitter that has been added on tlii= foreign soil. As far as 1 
know the only people in Central Siam who have anything like the kalok dance 
are the Cambodians, the somewhat removed kinsfolk of the TalaingSr 

Before attempting any description of the dance itself it ]i>ay be as well to 
make some obsei vations on the Subject of the kalok generally. TJic word 
(k lok) is often used as a synonym of caOO^ (dewatau) the Talaing 
form of the Indian deva or devilta, Dewatau, however, is mostly used only ot 
benevolent sprits as the (bhurbmjijuiw) (lukkliafulv?) 05000 = 01 ^ 

(akasajuiiv) tlie guardian spirits of the earth, the trees and Ihc air and Talalngs 
generally hesitate to say (hat any kalok could be called dewatau. The latter 
might in fact be used as the equivalent of our English word "angel/ It is per¬ 
haps even wrong to have translated ‘devil' by {kalokma) as Christian 

Writers have done. U v/ould be more in accordance with Talking usage lo trans¬ 
late (dewataumfi), Kalok again is used of the pretas and blifctas or 

spirits of the dead. The kalqks which are said to haunt graveyards are such. 
The word is also used of the litkshasas who dislur bed tLie early settlers in the 
coast towns, and who are apparently to he tahen as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. Sometimes as in the case of the rftkshasas who opposed the first 
Buddhist Missionaries to Thal^u they are called kalokdak ‘"water 

denionsr'' The Sanskrit raksasa is represented in C|^ri^oG (rakuih) or 
(lakinh) 'ogre^ or ‘demon' popularly pictured as having long eyeteeth and 
reported to eat human flesh. 

Kalok, hov^evei‘, is used by the TaLaings in quite suotlier scDSe. Ll is popu¬ 
larly used in the sense of " sept ^ or ‘ clan/ and indicates a divisicii or subdivi¬ 
sion of families who are not known by a common surname as amongst the 
Chinese or bound to obey a common chief, but wtio are banded together by 
having a cominon house spirit, (kalok sfii) A person is said to be of the 

same kalok as auolher just as one would speak of two different individuals 
belonging to one clan. 

The altar or shrine of the kalok spirit is kept in the house of Ihe recognised 
head of the group of famibes. This is usually the eldest of a family of brothers 
whose children and grandchildren are growing up around them. The reqeis^ites 
for the kalok shrine called ogcdloBso^B {apot kalok) consist of articles of clothing 
and adornment kept m a basket hung on the post at the south east corner of a 
house of the Talaiag pattern. This post is called 3 u^£«j^£ (dayuiTj kharami'i.), 
which in the absence of any thing heller I translate “ sacred post-'^ 'The articles 
vary for different kaloks. These kaloks are sometimes known in Talaing villages 
in Siam by the names of weU-kuown districts in Burma, from which it would 
seem as if these kaloks pointed to regular tribes cr clans of wider extent than 
those which obtain nowadays- It may be remarked In passing that the Talattigs 
may be described as clannish in the ordinary sense. Perhaps the claiuush spirit 
is more evident amougst them in Siam than in Burma. 


2 
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A point of impottancc ni conneclion with the kaloks is that marrlag^e 

is not permissible within the cian A mail must seek his wife from a differenl 
kaJok thaa tliis own. The Talalogs are thus exogaoiisls in principJc. If as we 
suppose, the kaloks were originally o£ much wider ejEtent, it would be exogamy 
out and out in the olden days. The reason that eacogamy does not show more 
prominently at the piesent day ^s^ that there is a practice of hiving off to form 
new kaloks. When it hecomes inconveiitent for families on account of distance 
or otherwise to repair when need arises to the house which is the head of the 
kalok, and it is desired to form s. new groups those who wisli to make the new 
departure must come to the original shrine and get eiacl copies of all the articles. 
The same colours and patterns must be used and the kalok sfii must bo treated 
in tlie same way as before : ft is the same kalok- 

At a marriage in a Talaing village oo the iVteiiam, I saw a custom which 
seemed to me to point back to the exogainlc practice. When the bridegroom and 
hfs friends came to the bride's house they found the garden gate guarded and 
were not permitted to enter the encLosure until they could give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, nowadays it is a piece of mere fun and an occasion of 
getting a few coins from tiic party, but it struct me that the practice of mounting 
guard, <^8ooS {malikatt] might have its origin in a time when each kalok had its 
own separate enclosure and exogamic rules were more strictly enforced, 

Another point of interest is that the kalok follows only the male line. 
Women are not counEed in the succession- A woman when she marries goes 
over to her husband's kalok and children follow their fatlier^s line. The wotnen 
are said to be O^OOO (lumta) which appears to mean that they cannot transmit 
the kalok to their progeny. A curious ceremony has to be performed under 
certain circumstances on their account. The women and her husband must 
come when desired to the house which is the head of the kalok with an 
offering consisting of uncooked rice, both common and sticky kinds, cocoanut, 
sugarcane, plantain and other food stuffs. Before euteiing, however, they must 
go round the house three times keeping the house on their Left This in 
Talaing is (badak stiinpi wit) making the daksina thiee times.’' 

This going round the house has to be done in a particular way^ however. They 
must bring a fisfi (ka kanan) “ tJie banded snake head,” of the size of one's 

wrist, with a cord fastened to Us gUls and must draw it round the house to 
imitate leading a buffalo. On each ronnd when the fdayuiit kharamb) 

is reached a stop is made and apparently a. question asked, la Siam it is some^ 
thing like di ma m dawk. On the third round it is understood that satisfaction 
has been given and the fish is afterwards laken up into the house and Cooked- 
Offerings are made and the food eaten, This is no doubt the riles referred to in 
the Burma Census Report 1911, Pari 1 page 149 in section 132 headed 
Totem ism.” 

It is apparently the deference due to the kalok siii which is reason for some 
rather stringent rules, bringing about a state of things which results in apparent 
callousness on certain occasions. A woman in pi'egnancy is not permitted to 
enter the inner apartment of a house other than her own on any account what¬ 
ever. She may go up and sit on the verandah or even eater the outer room, 
but she must on no account lie down in any part of the house, not even lu the open 
space At the top of the stair. If a woman is about to be confined, unless she is a 
member of the family by marriage or otherwise she is not allowed to remain. If 
the people of the house are relatives they build a lean-to shed for her use during 
Confinement. 

Similarly when a person is brought home suffering from an accident of any 
kind, all bkeding must be stopped and the wounds properly dressed before the 
Sufferer can be taken up into the house. Rules for both these cases are found 
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in the book Lokasamtitli and I have seen instances of them being carricJ into 
effect 111 villages in Burmia, just as they are followed to the letter in TaJaing 
villages in Siam. 

In the building of a house even, the requirements of the kalok must not be 
forgotten. The ridge pole ought to run east and west and tlje stair should have 
five steps only and h^ve one support longer than the other. The house generally 
faces the north but the sSair may be placed in any convenient direction e:tcept 
the south. The houses at Zingyaik as described by Mr. Cooper in Vo). Illf 
Part 1 page 7 of the Society''s Journal coiTespond to the directions laid down in 
the book Lokasiddhi. The same placing of the houses may be seen in any 
Talaing village in Slam. They are in fact on the Moii pattern evidenlly. 

It is time, however, to turn to the description of the dance. Certain points in 
the cult will emerge as we proceed. 1 airs going to describe an actual dance 
which 1 took the trouble to see through to the end» The danee began about 
nine oclock in the morning and lasted till five in the evening and things were 
kept going all the time except for a short interval for dinner between one and 
two. I have a list which I will here give of thirty two different items in the 
programme some taking longer and some shorter time. 

Kalok Dance at Kwiin Lamiin (potter’s Village) on the Meklawng, Siam. 

1. DoA dances and makes an offering, 

2. The Kalok requisites brought out. 

(i) Examination 

(ii) Pouring of water 

3. The first dance by the women the second queens. 

4* Caging the kalok, 

5, Doi't walks the woods. 

6, Cutting the Plantain tree Plefi antarHai (releasing the misery). 

7, Ceremonial bathing of the sept. 

(i) Bathing the offspring. 

(ii) Bathing the stem. 

8, The Second dance. The chief queeu. 

Dancing the kalok. 

10. The kalok becomes a monk, 

11. Lighting the candle of witness. 

12. Dot'i dances to put the kaloks on an equal footing, 

13. Two women dance in character of men. 

14. Dance by three women. 

15. Another dance by two women. 

16- 1 , , 1 . one woman- 

17. Biting the fish. 

18 Playing the young Indian Prince. 

19. Eating the fish. 

Interval for dinucr, 

20. Kalok eats sticky rice and juggery. 

21. The Tavoyan kalok. 

22. The Karen kalok s. 

23. Dance for the householder 

24. Fighting the game cocks and catching the elephnnt. 

25. The kalok of the north. 

26. Eating the Tortoise. 

27. Dance of the kalok sili. 

28. Returning the cords. 

29. Breaking the cocoa nuts. 

30. Playing the bau ]u. 

31. Floating the canoe, 

32> Gathering the affspring and examining tbe candle. 

The kalok dance is usually the result of a vow or promise made when a 
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member of the family is siclt and an. appeal is made to the kalok- Briefly tlift 
appeal is in these words : 

oSB<^::iSb (kalak tala sili kulw blah yai fii ai leh kuiw pufai weft gmlii pa mipsuii 
arak ca kwilii). Oh spirit lord of our house, give relief Irom Ihe sickness, and 
I will institute a dance in your liouour+ We will ]aTji|h and play, and make 
rejoicing in drinking and eating/' In the case before us the patient had died, but 
the promise was licld binding. 

The dance is called coocSoocid:!^ (iehkanii) "a dance in a pavilionor 
ccQtfSsi^S {leh kalok) " dancing the kalok/' chcdgo or 0^:3 is the equivalent 
of the Pall mauilapam, Bnr. The kanEL is of oblong shape wiLii ttie roof 

coming down on four sides. At the dance lam describing the centre of the roof 
was raised a litllcr The doorway is toward the west and is partly in the roof^ 
the latter being somewhat low. The door of bamboo and leaf is opened upward 
and being supported by two bamboo poles gives the appearance of a vestibule 
or porch. There are no walls and entrance may be made anywhere. The 
actors in the vaiious scenes, however, enter and leave by the door. In the 
centre is a raised platform for the dancers with a canopy* Just behind that and 
much higher is a rack of bamboo framework which is used to place the various 
offerings after the regular dauciug has commenced. The musicians are seated 
On mats on the right of Ihe platform- The vestments are kept in a basket on 
the left. The women folks with their childi'en also sit there ou mats ready to 
hand things and render any assistance. 

The presiding genius of the day's doings is the (doi'i) or medium 

represen ling the kalok and knowing all the requirements. In this case the dofi 
was an elderly female. She introduced all the business and started the dancers 
and was on duty the whole day. A male doii from another village happened to 
to be passing and coming forward entered the kanfi. and sat down on the plat¬ 
form beside the presiding dofl, remaluiug there and partly assisting for some 
time. He afterwards begged leave to ^o on his way, making the excuse that he 
had to attend to some business of his own. There seems thus a. fraternity 
recognised amongst li)e doiis. 

Another Important personage is ajfloalcB (adi bit) the leader of the 
orchestra- He shares with the doTi A knowledge of alt the requisites for the 
dance. He has to understand the changes necessary in the character of the 
music as the dance proceeds. He seemed to play on any iiistruTueut as need 
arose. He takes his designation from aaep ( Sans, acarya) ' teacher ' and t/loS 
(bat) a musical instrument." The instruments are {bill kon cah) 

an arrangement of ten gongs in almost circular frame standing upright t 
cslcSoQOCt) a low box with ends gradually rising from, the centre and having a 
graduated series of bamboo slats fastened to two parallel cords along its length ; 
four drums a {pham) of different sizes ; a clarionet oo6 i(baw) ; and small 
cymbals oocqBi Bamboo clappers (kaba) are used, but these are played by 

any one apparently. 

As Soon as I heard (be music begin I stepped from my boat and made my 
way to the place. The dofi was dancing in front of the booth with a sword in 
each hand. She afterwards took up a little offering in plantain leaf and carry¬ 
ing it forth threw it away. This apparently was the opening ceremony. 

The next item was the bringing forth from the house of the apot kalok or 
kalok requisites. The old woman of Ihe house addressing the doh said '“ Seei 
they are all new ; lock and see tliat everything is there." On a brass tray 
were a number of fresh clean gariuents neatly folded and on the top of all was a 
gold ring set with rubies. On the top of these were now placed a large candle 
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a garland of flowers. The families were called in and the males, men a ad 
boys, came forward and held up the tray whilst the doi’i poured undemeatb first 
water, thea the liquid frotu a oocoanut aad afterwards same spirits, repealing 
some words the while. It was impossible to hear the words for the mnsic and 
noise, no one seems interested in what is said. TJien a collection of foods was 
held np and water dropped all round from a cup formed of plantain leaf An 
old woman afterwards dislrlbuted the eatables ntuongsi ihe boys 

Preparations were now made for the aclu^il dancing of the kalok. Tlie 
trays and dishes containing cakes, plantains, coccannts and other articles for use 
dui'iog Ihe day had hitherto lain on the dancing platform. These were now put 
On the rack behind ready to be taken down when needed. 

For the fii'st dance a woman entered and wns dressed up in old fashioned 
garments kept for the purpose. Tliese consist of the old style ganin or 
skirt open up one side still to be seen in Burma when old women are dressed 
for special occasions, and scarves for Ihrowing over the shoulders. For the 
dance the ganin is fastened with a band at the waist and scarves are loosely 
thrown over the shoulders. These garments are put on over the ordinary 
clothing, and are always in tlie pattern brought over by their loiebears from 
Burma- This woman was taking (he part of (gana kyFik dot) 

" the second queen.'’ At first sJ^e pos.tured and made slow movements with 
hands and arms in imitatioa of (he doi’i, TJien she became more lively in 
movements and seemed quite excited- This is the stage when it is said, 

(kaiok lup) " a spirit has taken possession." The doh now stops her own move¬ 
ments and hands the woman first two bunches of leaves, then two shields and 
lastly two swords. These the woman brandishes as she dances ai^k then hands 
back to the doi'i. She continues to dance with free hands and the doh has 
leisure to rest or make preparations for ttie next matter in hand. 

The next item was the caging of the kaiok, the brass tray ou which the 
kaiok vestments bad been presented was now placed in a garment slung from a 
pole in the way in which a baby U cradled. The tray conlained the looking 
glass, the comb and the tail of false hair. This I was told was caging the kaiok 
(kruiVi kaiok), who had been brought from the house and was now to 
be here all the time of the dancing. 

The doij then strutted forth with sword and hoi'ii to walk the forest. The 
forest is represented by a branch of the eugenia tree, (knilnkreii), the 

Burmese stuck in the ground outside the shed opposite the door. She 

first kneeled before the tree and placed a small offering of food ca plantain leaf. 
AH round the offering she poured water by simply allowing it to drop from the 
small end of the liarn which was perforated. She then rose and went round 
the tree three times keeping it ou her left (daksina cf. page 94) plucking a leaf and 
putting it ihio her horn each round. 

The cut ling ol the plantnio tree was the next item. A young plantain entire 
with root part and crown of leaves was hroUKht into the booth carried in a 
horizontal position with the leaf end first All the males pertaining to the kaiok 
had to bear a hand in carrying it in, whilst the don held it at the leaf end walk¬ 
ing first- It Was laid on the daiming platform and one of tiic men proceeded to 
shave the head or root part which just extended over the platform, the shavings 
dropping into a brass tray below. The dofi then put souie powderd saffron on 
the head and pouring water over it rubbed with her hand as in bathing, AH the 
males put forth a baud in turn and helped. Next the doii took somi parched 
rice and throwing it down the malefi all look it up in handfuls and thiew it 
toward the plantain stalk. The dok then made little incisions in the stem witii a 
Sword cutting toward the top every time until she reached the leaves, when she 
turned and made an incision iii the direction of the head. One of the men was 
now instructed to cut the stalk into pieces at the places marked by the doii. 
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Tliis stepi Lo reptc^eat the deac) on whose account the dauce was 

made and the rite is termed aiitar^ai) releasing the 

misery/’ 

The rife which followed ne^l was rather interesting and was apparently an 
essential part ot the procedmen This was the ceremonial bathing of Ihe sept. 
First there was the ‘^bathing of the offspring {balnip kou can). A. 

jar of water was placed by the eugenia branch outside, and the old woman who 
was giving the feast sat down beside it with a dipper. All the members of the 
different families first men and boys and then women and girls came in turn and 
held Out their hands whilst the old woman poured water to wash them. As 
each completed his or her hand washing the don stood by and slipped a ring of 
cord on the right hand. Some of the little boys bad it slipped over their heads 
and Wore it on their necks whilst the others woi'e it on the wrist- This was to 
disthiguish them throughout the day as members of the sept. Then the old woman 
bad Water poured over her body and had a bath in the usual eastern way. 
This Was called (baluJp bo' katnk) bathing the stem of the halok.”^ 

Whilst the bathing was going on two women stood at the entrance to the booth 
holding a silk scarf stretched between them, apparently as a screen. The old 
woman having changed into dry garments was robed as the chief queen 
(gana kyiik jnok). 

For the dance of the chief queen the doii arranges foods— --cakes and 

plantains ■ ■ in two little bowls and a plantain leaf. A candle is lighted and stuck 
is the latter and water poured round the leaf. Then she transfers the candle to 
One of the bowls and pours water round the whole three. Having done this she . 
blows out the candle and folding up the leaf places it under a corner of the mat 
which covers the platform. The two dishes were placed near on the mat. She 
then takes a folded yellow doth with a large candle and agai Und of flowers and 
waves them before the old women three times, the articles being circled round 
the rack each lime. The old woman is then made lo swing a basket containing 
the articles together with a plantain leaf and bamboo stick holding by the sup* 
porting cord (juk palai) a cloth hanging from the roof by which the 

dancers support themselves in falling before the doh at the end of a dance. The 
old woman then takes the basket on her palm with the end of the supporting 
COi'd underneath, moving it about and swaying the body. She afterwards dances 
in the usual way with leaves and shields and swords^ The music becomes lively 
and the old woman responds to it. 

The old woman again puts off her queenly robe aud is attired in the kalok 
garments. Offerings are again prepared by the don. The outstanding feature of 
this item is the raising of two brass trays, a big and a little one, each in turn 
three times, the doii trailsfeiring the looking glass and comb from the one to the 
other as she hands tliem to (he woman. Then the dance as before. The old 
womari js not, however, finished yet by any means. The dou takes a bowl with 
lighted candles and passing them over the rack gives them to the old woman 
who stands up lo take them and sways about. Then she receives in turn the 
tray and the betal box in the same way. This is followed by another dance in 
which n spear is added to the other weapons. 

The old woman again changes and dresses for the part of he kalok becom¬ 
ing a monk. There is not much in the part that resembles monkhood at all. She 

first holds on by the supporting cord, then swings the swing-(lahuai 

juu jii). The /nn fa is a brass tray hung in a cloth. She takes from the doA a 
water basia and removing the monkish robe——'G|^6dBoS (riihtit) takes to weapons 
and dances with swords. 

The candle of witness (pnatii tuiii) or ^^ScooScS (pn^ii saks)) was 

now lighted. A tray with cocoanut, plantaios, cakes and spirits was taken 
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and Utile candles Hghled on its edge. A large candle was made ready by stick¬ 
ing it intoasinalt chatty' liCled with cleaned rice. The don waved the tray 
be tore the old woman, who still retainEid her place on the platform^ lighted the 
large ciindle and parsed the tray over to the musicians, who divided its contenEs 
amongst themselves. The lighted candle was (hen placed on the rack and 
guarded from the wind by a casing of plantaing stalk laced with rattan. 

The kaloks or ghosts of the ancestors ol the sept were now said to be all 
present and the next item was a dance by the doii to put all on an equal footings 
This is Called eoCioG^jcr^5o^|^£ {leh pfil k^lok gamluin) apparenlly means 
that the ghosts are all given an equal opportunity of taking possession of the 
dancers and so showing their continued interest in the Uviug. One woman 
dancing later hopped and skipped out into the opCEi and going up to the old lady 
who Was giving the feast hugged and kissed her. This was an indication that 
the ghost was that ot the dead husband. Another was recognized by some of 
the men as an uncle. Some of tiiese single dances are done quite graccltdly. It 
is not all a Swaying of the body and wreathing of the limbs as in the ordinary 
Burmese and Siamese dancing. There is hopping and skipping and moving about 
and sometimes Ehe skipping is very graceful. When coupled with the lively 
music 1 can quite understaiid spcctatcir.s entering into some kind of enjoyment of 
it. And yet there is little evidence of people being there for mere enjoyment. 
The dofi's movements when dancing with the spear on this occasion were speci¬ 
ally good. She held it up with her two hands its point being towards the rack 
with Caudle and offering. With one hand she held the shaft and with the other 
the blade covered with a clotli. She changed it from side to side by passing it 
over her head, 

The next dance was by two women In the character of meiir They simply 
fastened a loin cloth male fashion over their own garments. This caused one of 
the men sitting by to remark that whilst the kalok followed only the male linej it 
always fell to the women to do the dancing. 

Several dances now took place in which one, two or three women engaged. 
Tile doii always coiuinenced by preparing a little offering and pouring out spirits, 
and sometimes smelling the oflerings The doii postured and made movements 
which the women imitated as best they could The doA see cued to exercise some 
kind of magnetic influence. 1 saw a woman, one of three, who seemed fascina^ 
ted. Tlien she took her gaze away from the doA and looked as if she would shake 
herself free, but she again turned to the doA and Soon was in a trenioi ; finally 
Springing to her feet she began to dance. Some remained cool and colUcted and 
never gave way to itie frenzy, others again after dancing in a frenzied slate for 
a while went out and brought in others. These they sought to excite by moving 
their arms about and causing them (o hop and skip. Some became excited like 
the other dancers and danced away till the excitement wore out. Others again 
were uumoved and just fell out again when they were left free. Sometimes 
there were eight, nine, or ten dancing all at once, though never more than three 
started the dance. On finishing dancers always danced into the booth and 
ended by grasping the supporting cord and falling down before the don. Ode 
woman sprang up again and danced madly until an old dame t.oiight to quiet her, 
and managed only by forcing her to her kuecs before the doA and holding her 
down for a Hi tie. This excitement is one of the strangest things about the dance. 
The dancer.s most susceptible to it seem held in thrall for the time being, yet the 
doi'i shows no sign of exerting any power over them+ 

A curious thing in the day’s proceedings is the biting of the fish. A fish with 
a slick through its length, having been roasted on the coals, was brought to fiie 
doi'i, who having smelled it examined it and called for some one to bile It. The 
men were all called afterwards and each was told to take a bile of the fish In 
turn. Some simply broke off a piece with Ihe teeth and threw it down. It did 
not seem necessary to eat it. 
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In llie nexL turn (^eu smifi bliiai galfl) pbyhig Ibe youD| Indian 

Prince two little are nsed^ Tli£ dort lieiself dances in, tbe character of the 

prince wearing a lorn clotb male fashion over her own dress. One oI the men of 
the sept comes for ward to the pJatform and itncelingon the grcuipd holds up a basin 
cootaitiiii go! (firing before the dofi, who after throwing a folded cloth over the man^s 
arms tat^es two little fishes from the basin and sticks theni on the points of her 
two Swords She flourislics them and then taking off the fishes puts them down 
again. Slje then takes a sword in one hand and a Comb of plantains in the other 
and having flourished ttiese puts them down and afterwards dances. Next she 
goes out as the prince to meet his lover, and having found hei in the forest, the 
two pledge faith by pouring water, and return hOine. that is, enter the booths 
JFIere there is more pouring of water witii sprinkbng of the body, manipulation 
of the large and small iray as in a former item, the kaJok things returned to the 
cage and the woman playing the princess dances in the usual way. 

The dou next perfornis ihe ceremony of eating tlie fish- She prepares a 
tray with cakes, etc., and a bigger fish. The music begins and 5he postures 
seated and again holds the two little fislies, Stie smells the fishes, then I he 
cakes and things on the iray. Next she stands up and dances flourishing the swords 
and the music quickens. Slie after^*Jards removes everything from the tray 
except the fishes, veils her face and head, and going througti the cerfiinony of 
eating the fish behind her veil, finishes dancing. 

In the next item, fkalok ca kamleh kuiwkawj ^"the kalok eats 

sticky rice with jaggery," a woman dances in the usual way and then corning down 
fromlherplatforni with a tray in her hand goes about stuffing the children's moulbs 
with the rice dipped in jaggery. (oah phyuim kon. cau hah) 

" she feeds her grandchildren." She Is an ancestor interested in her progeny. 

There was nothing out of the usual about the Tavoyan kalok, but with the 
Karen kaloks it was different As the Karens are jungle people this dance could 
not take place in the pavilion. So three women having dressed in the character 
fared forth to the woods one carrying a small basket of ftie Karen pattern, 
another water in a joint of bamboo, and tlie ttiird carrying two swords. The 
first woman whose basket* was filled with little cakes ai^d other edibles went 
round feeding the people, the dou coming out to help by dividing out and refih 
ling the basket. Silver bracelets were now brought and clasped on the wrists oE 
the dincers, one of whom was now greatly exited and it was with difficulty the 
bracctets were pul on at all. This was the longest drawn ont of alt tlie dances, 
eight or nine dancing all at one time. This and the next were the most exciting 
performances of ihe day. 

The next was a dance on behalf of the old dame who gave the feast. Two 
women commeocing in (he usual way by and by dance out bearing trays, and 
distribute cakes among the people. One of them being herself greatly excited 
brings Others in and soon there are nine or ten all dancing at once. 

In fighting the game cocks two women holditig cloths knotted to represent 
cocks commence in the usual way and afterwards dance out into the open. Here 
a man bribed with promisesof drinks comes Into the arena and capers about. 
Bottles filled with country spirit were handed about and always as he slopped to 
take a drink the two women came at him trying to catch him. This wa t5oS8£ 
(bak ciii) " hunting the elephant," She eventually caught him by tbrowing their 
Scarves over his head and leading him to the eugeuia tree. 

The rite of eating the tortoise is a remiuder of one of the peculiar traditions 
of the TaUings. It was reported that this particular tortoise was not sufficiently 
cooked, but it was ordered out just as it was. It was brought in a plate shell and 
all and placed before the dofu Two wcnien sat in front in the dancer^s place. 
The doii poured water and poked at the flesh and smelted it. The tortoise was 
theo raised up and formally offered to the kaick sAi. It was them taken back to 

• The Karens arc. noted (or tbelr un£rudgin£ hoSipilality and this may ailadt to It. 
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the bailee and would be eaten later, I understand. One of the women now- 
carried two Combs of plaintains on a stick over her shoulder, wJiilst the other 
carried two swords and the doi'i grasped the spear, Xbe two wotnen then danced 
in the usual way. 

There is a reference to the tortoise tradition in the Census Report at the 
section on Toteniism cited above. ‘ Turtle,'however, is wrongly used for tor¬ 
toise ^ Somewhat to the confusion of meaning. I£ a Talaing sees a tortoise and it 
is not possible or convenient lor him to take it home and deal witti it properly, 
he must say, "It smells " or "It is rotten" and pass on. however, one does 
reach home, it must he cooked and an offering made to the kalok before any one 
partakes of it. The offering should consist of the head of the tortoise and the 
head or top part of the rice in the pot. Sickness and death art believed to follow 
any infringement of the rule. So too one Talaing may not ask another Talaing 
for a tortoise, when he has a use for one ; he must simply go and take it, if he 
judges it well to do so. 

In the dance of the kalok sfti the old woman of the house again took the 
part. Slie dressed for it in a putso ^cG (glilr)r It was somewhat scant in width, 
but it was put on in the usual way with the free end drawn round the shoulders- 
The doll prepared a basin of parched rice with candles buroing^ This basin was 
afterwards overturned and the rice spilled outh This was called oanotScoegS 
(pa bakap kamleh) " performing the overturning of the sticky rice." Ttic two old 
dames then sAt down to a game of gane' (weti gane'). The gane' £ur+ 

were little pieces of plantain fruits These the two simply threw to one 

another. 

U was getting near the end now and all were called iu to give up their cords, 
the doll taking them back. 

The reniaining items were performed outside the booth. Breaking the 
cDcoanuts and playing the Ban jti or gardian spirit cl the village seemed pretty 
much mixed up. Two women danced and the two cocoaimts being laid near, one 
of the women by and by took up one smashing it on tlie other as it lay on a planks 
The little hoys ruslitd in to seize tlie pieces, but tJie woman took up tlie remain' 
ing whole one and raising it up bronght it down with a smash on Hie plank. The 
boys then scrambled for the fragments. 

Floatiug the canoe was tlie fast item renilyx A model of a canoe was made 
on the spot of plantain stalk and placed with other things in a tray. A youth 
stood by witli a bamboo pole, a. sun hat and a jacket. Whether this was intended 
to symbolise the desire of these exiles to return to the land of their fathers 1 do 
not know, but that was about the way they put it to me 

Examining the caudle does not appear to be any real part of ihe rites, but it 
seems to be expected, and the prospects for the year are held to be indicated by 
the way in which the candle burns down on the grains of rice- The leader of 
the orchestra it was who read the signs. The pot of uncooked rice in which the 
candle had burned was handed down to him. He looked at it earnestly for 
sometime and then said that it v/ouEd be a fairly good year. Any work or busi¬ 
ness undertaken to the east, the west, or the north would be successful, bn I to¬ 
ward the south It would not be so. As far as I could see this was said because 
the grains of rice around had been evenly scotched when the candle burned low 
except in the one direction Indicating the south, A little slick marked Ihe west. 

A good deal of country spirits was used during the day and a great many 
cocoanuts were opened for the water they contained. As it is held that the 
frenzied dancers represent the aiicesii-al ghosts whatever was asked lor was at 
once handed to them. 1 was assured that whatever they ate or drank made no 
difference to the dancers; it was the ghost that was benefitted. The women 
therefore could not become intoxicated. Souic both drank themselves and 
forced it on their male friends. 
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HI^TS ON THE STUDY OF THE BURMESE LANGUAGE 


I. 


Barm^se is an important member of tbe Turaniati family ot languagesH 
Sotifhern Division ; it is Radical or Monosyllabic, vilb a tecdency to advaoce 
towards Termioational or Afiglutinalive forms. It has produced a considerable 
litcratiirc and is the recognized medium o£ communication throughout the pro* 
vince of Burma. It has no iafleclioas, no declension and conjugation ; it makes 
no formal distinction of the various parts of speech ; in fact, it possesses no word 
for what we are accustomed to call ‘ grammar’ {Pali, sadefu m^T). The Burmese 
language exhibits no terminal distinction at all. The plural is formed by placing 
*(]*: or (which means ‘many ') after the substantive ; the past and perfect tenses 
are formed by placing ^ and [§: § (which means ‘ finished ’) after the verb, 
or is used to form the future. The root or its offshoot is never obscured : 

every root is a word. One of the most characteristic features of the Burmese 
language is that It never adlmits closed syllables. A non-English speaking Bur- 
man finds it impossible to pronounce school, or auy other word ending in a cou- 
sonant Schooi, as pronounced by him, becomes The pronoun of the 

first person is not a pronoun at all; it means'male servant or female servant 
=19 = ^-g't etc* A pronoun 

may be left out in conversation, e.g., There are 

many words which have become obsolete, but some of tluse archaic words are 
still used by modern writers as an embellishment. The hisEory of the Burmese 
language consists in the gradual increase of Pali and Sanskrit words, which crept 
into the language since the introduction of Buddhism into Burma ; and these 
imported words have changed the whole native aspect of the language. The Bur¬ 
mese language may, therefore, be classified as follows:— 

I- Archaic Words 
II. Pure Burmese 
III. Pali Or Sanskrit Derivatives. 


L Some of the archaic words are shown below ;— 


oxric 

S 

a?: 


3|i;HcSu^i 

30^ 


A complete Burmese-English vocabulary of the so called J^orana Katha is 
I understand, being compiled by our indefatigable and learned Editor (Professor 
Maung Tio, M,A.) 

II. The following are some of the pure Burmese words which are used at 
the present time !-— 

301 30^1 <n>i3ji4»uSi oJ** 

t 03^ 10D»^ I rcq: as^i 

Pure Burmese words are mostly monosyllabic, and their significations are 
distinguished by means of different intonations or modulations. Tor instance, 
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to put On 
«s£ to be comely 
m&E to tighten, 
to kick 

to make a division 
to be blind 

There fire equivocal word^j i.e. 

indentical in term, o g-, 

aafi to pull off 
»£ (o learn 
“£ thoii, you 
»5 a kind of plant 
eS to be clear 
«£ a stage 
^ to be hot 

y to bulge in the middle 
a writing 
« to be shiill 


« to begin 
to be shrill 
: to eat 
u to support 
V? to be bard 
(jEjj to be towering 

dlfteriog in origin and becoming 

a guinea-pig 
y. to join 
E a picture 

*>a: to be wide open 
suJpber 

cb| to make a division 
evil spirit 
i\S dust 
insec t 
to roast 


There are also jnany words eJtpressive of immaterial conception which are 
derived by metaphor from words ejEprgssive of sensible ideas, e.g., 

®aSy to be distressed in nrlnd ; from ^ bot 

0c6of5d& to be disturbed in mind ; from to be dirty (as water) 

ScEoicve to build Castles in the air ; from m*?: to play. 

to be uneasy in mind \ from lo be dirty (as clothj 
fid&og^ to draw back from a purpose ; from to shrink 
f'SiS'l: to be mtich annoyed by hearing ; from bitter, 
f5: ^ to love to hear ; from ^ sweet 

t^soo^ to be in the decline ; from to be shallow and cms to swell up 
as a shoal. 

to be spread as reputation ; from g™? (Pali) brightness and 
lustre, and c[yi to overspread. 

These words may be called offshoots of roots " All roots are expressive 
of Sensuous impressions only. The late Professor Max MtUler has rightly said 
“No advance was possible in the intellectual life of man without metaphor.^' 
Cases of metaphor, both radical and poeticEil, are numerous in the Burmese 
language. There Is a constant change, in every language, but no man can either 
produce or prevent it- The gi'Owth of language compiises two processes, via:, 
(1) Dialectic Regeneration and (2) Phonetic change. The following extracts from 
inscriptions collected and published by the Local Government will indicate that 
the Burmese language has undergone much phonetic change t—■ 


SAKA ERA 420 (1053 A D.) 

a>^, 1 y*£ saftS^ao £«^[7?S: 6^ 

8 


SAKA ERA 537 (U45 A-D.) 

^CEug : ec^ sao cpfEne^^ soQ 


SAKA ERA 6U (1249 A.D ) 


QChrKnjjS E ^ a opiiS E? 03 jC[»«eASE 
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SAKA ERA 749 (1387 A D.) 

f&jjia^ j tn4'u£: aas^-s-f^-co^v^x^nsSip 

S A 3 JC|'jd&|£[)OM.£nif^&giAi ^j£o^: 0 ^ 393 cM 

CfTj |3 fc: : IB n^Seaf^^sl: i ■ ^ o «> l lA i« aa*^^ J * coS^c^Sd i t 

d^Cfla^^E :^dJS:oEBlcK]^9|'^n'(»7cAj^£ nPE^C^CiAvAaiC^; * **:*%* 

SAKA EKA B46 (1484 A D.) 

= * ^ * * * ffcrj^am5j>£iBnjj 

ati^E HJ o10 qq^<£ ugB cyjjSc ti: o1 c^E q£ I '(^pp: ajj£ ^s8Sj o 5»8cSri^«^: ap4pa>vS? j^Esii^esnn 

■j^S aaoSa cijeocrt £ w 


SAKA. ERA 90S I1S46 A.D.) 

C»(^0^( fOr*^ (»0 uIE£ -tf>^^e£M?;^;Ctt'a£^gci3T£ J^<p:0pS^?: 

c;|^c?Pi4£^ EpcAii(ns^voia]I ^ G::cn-a;i :SGj 
86rijw7 De[rt^^3?^{^i^^£(jc^i»t(xs: * * jji o 

SAKA ERA 1010 (1643 A.D.) 

:g^0 fc to^gcginS(no^iao? 5 aa uSb fl§fGo>^ 

^ aoaoi ^^0n0a[n:c^i CfpG^»a f^Gi^QiQGa»^» tr^i 

; 330 K 1 tsrt^Snjg:njSfi^Scsjgtco^p 


SAKA ERA 1137 (1775 A.D.) 

iflftli-oao^Si j SQr^ ^ 003^c'»[2^«^i5^sSoij)£i cm; dSl^id Pc^agS: "1^ 
IcgovlG:rT^Sa|;e cbbS ^ t^£4^i p^,p^ ^ eMg<6 * * • 

cco^arJt^dTrGaa? gScoG 0 ^ca» wm ?0 

a>^^^J^d&sffijJg£:^n^B'^fts'a:^;^rt|^lcsG^^^^1q&^^£ggf^fc;ga)^t■ *•*•** 


SAKA ERA 1203 (1341 A.D.) 

.f-fttbabauMn D 003^ M^g cs-b 1^ ^aoa I bC|^i:g(^0 E: m 3m ^gc-M; 

iSfS :(iGii>5aoojSScfi■ OHWaiisoiScaaauloSiuCjgj r cl;«l;oo3egoi sj;Bl:9o£ 
Mgg*^WD^c<50^r71,G^«St^* ** * * * * 


SAKA ERA 1226 (1364 A,D.) 

* • * ■ * VuSB SBbCO ipc^l^ijc O 

tog^^Mcawi CM^jlaoir m; yT j :^0a; i^iGaoiSnijAg <fi c i»g P a 

$gM0i2egySM^!^^°p^:^^^< co30*cipcftas^p c<pl4^Mg:a^0^i ?y£gM£|K[g tMS&gStmS^tn 

coggit^gsf^»wt>gt3o^c*i^cg^a^i^0ciB3jgttj^iAi uojtwoG^gEmG^i roS:i 

<pG:tg£;cggG£gi6jgl^Joa>g£;[53:£a»^(a[j0n« *******^ 


These inscriptions will doubtless enable us to IrflCe* step by step, the gradual 
changes ol form and meaning from ancient l*> modern Burmese ; and they shew 
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clarly that the BuriDese language was gradnallyn by the coJmbined efJorSs of suc¬ 
ceeding generationSj brought to that perfection that we find in the works of Shiu 
Silavaiusa, Shin l^athasara. My a wadi Mingy I, U Pdonya, etc Before a syslcinatjc 
study of Burmese can be undertaken on a sound philological basis, we must, 
first of all, possess a list of roots. Chinese has been reduced to about 450 roots, 
and 1 dare say we want a smaller uumber for Burmese, It is to be hoped that 
in the near future a new Ma* MhUer will publish a complete list of roots in 
Burmese arranged alphabetically with Bnglish traDsEatiou- 

IIL The following ate some of the Pall and Sansktit derivatives found in 
the Burmese language :— 


(nip;—Sanskrit Amrita 

—Puli 
—P. 

0nci*{»—S. Prakrit! 

—S. Cakravart! 

or ajmipff') 

P. 

— P. 

mSoopfS;,—P. 

P, cn®jjlso» 


P, 

P. 

—P. P|^;» 
«cSf—P, (n(£f 

OTOi^j^P. nmj 

fjcfc—P. (Jftff 
-P. rtm 

S. Cakrama 


Some Pail words are retained without 

e M 5 rto £ i I 

; 

0o1o—golatOiM^i I 

133>W—I 


any change, e,g.. 

tal M —e[;i1»<D^; 

M- Ct*l^ ns0: 

(►j f- 

sm— aflOii^E el>1 
Irt — 

gu«9(aa ) — gycoctj <fi as ^ 
^uto?— gufl sc 09 M ^ 
e (j3*fi3o«>w—sm9{n99sn0,E cf 
|Cc—3» 9 gs & j ^ U sSul 


Burmese authors have a passion for deriving all Burmese words from Pali, 
For instance : they derive a pure Burmese word, which mesDS a * literary 
work' or ‘ treatise,' from the Pali word (nc^m, which has t-e same meaning, and 
accordingly spell it which is doubtless a pure Burmese word, from Pali 

««(» and spell it 3^^; and (x^^, which is an KngUsh word (bank), from Pali 
and spell it » tk t 

It may be argued that it is impossible to imagine a Turanian language derived 
from an Aryan, or an Aryan fromi a Semitic language, In answer to this, ft 
should be pointed out that no nation was ever so completely isolated as not to 
admit the importation of foreign words. Thus Turkish belongs to the Turanian 
family of languages ; it has now a large number of religious and political terms 
of Persian, i.e , Semi tic, origin, since the Turks, accepted a Semitic religion after 
it had passed through a Persian channel The Burmese language is likewise now 
overgrown with Aryan words, Pali and Sanskrit ; and the presence of these 
foreign words is attributable to literary and religious influenccr No one caiii 
therefore, thoroughly master Burmese without a competent knowledge of Pali and 
a little Sanskrit. 
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BURMESE ASTRONOMY 

{contin-ued} 


av 

THOS. P. de SELVA 

MARS' AND OTHER PLANETS' TRUE LONGITUDES (PHUTA) 

Thft Sun is the Madhya of Mcrcurjf and Venus and tbe Sighra of 

Mars^ Jupiter and Saturn (15). 

First place its Sighta, in the middle its Madltya^ and last its Manda^ This 
is tabulated far belter IUustration as follows :— 


Operation, 

f 

1 For Mercury and Venus. 

i : 

1 

For Mars, Jupiter and 
Satura. 

1 

Sigbra . . ' 

i 

Mercury and Venus 

Sun. 

II 

Madhya 

Sun . i 

1 

Mats, Jupiter and Saturn 

III 

Manda . . ' 

Apsis _ j 

i 

Apsis. 


In the first and second equations the Bbuja-phala is to be taken half its value 
and the other two^ their fuU quantity^ 

In using the Jya when it is not sub tractable from the next iya^ deduct the 
next Jya from the foregoing Jya. The result of equation is subtractive from 
corresponding Jya. 

When Khandarh is aero (0) multiply by first Jya, 

For first and last equations use :— 

When gola 1 and 2 Earakat Jya. 

3 and C Makara Jya. 

and in the two middle equations use Manda Jya. 

When gola 0 and 1 Meshadl additive; 2 and 3 Tuladi subtractsve+ 

Rule j—First equation. From Sighra {in the fir^t) deduct the Madhya 
(^qf the middle)* With the difference, find out the Bhuja-phola {as shewrt on 
page 33 Fart If usingICarahat t^r Makara fya accordingto the Cofa and taking 
half the value of the result, additive dr subtraettvs, apply to the madhya ef 
the planet (ju the middle place) whichever is the of the Gola* 


(15) The text of Ihe Suryasiddlijiata is ; 

" In respeci of Mars etc, tirslj Sighra operation or operation of finding the first e<lD.atiOn ; 
second, ^anda opciratiou f third, Manda Operation aUd ftnirlh^ Sigbra Operation, art lo be em. 
ployed aiiccessively.” 

This is in Burmese termed '■ Lii-jet-tbai " or “ Lai-phiU-siti ” i.e., four timea operated upoo 
or equated. 

Id Order to find tbe true place of the Sun and Mood, a slagle process called Mauda or ope¬ 
ration of finding tbe first equation ia employed and applied to their mean plaCcS. 

But in the case of Mars e,l£^ from tbe mean place of fhe planet the equation of the oOnjadc- 
tion has to be calculated and the half ofit 10 be applied to the mean place ; hom the position 
tbus obtained tbe equation of the apsis has to be caJeuJated and the half of it to be applied to 
tbe lougilude as already Once equated ; from Ibis result onc6 more the equation of the apsis has 
to be found and itj result to be applied to the original mean place of the planet; aud finally it 
has to be calculated from, and to he applied to th« last place the whole equation oE the ocmjuc. 
tion. 
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SECOWU Equation. From Manda ihe. tost pta^) d^dact th& rtstiU ci/ 
tha first sqiiatio'n. With tJte dif/^rsnCff reduce ta Bhaju-phala (os shewn on 
pQg^ S3 Part /) using Manda Jya and taking haif of the r^satf, appty it as 
additive or subtraQiive to first egua^IorI^ whichever is indicated by the Gola. 

Third equation. From the Mondo [oi the last place) deduct the second 
egtiatiort- .Reduce ihe difference to Bhu/o-phala (o^ sfiewn en page 33 Part D 
using Manda Jya and apply the result whichever the Gola indicaies, additive 
or subtractive to the Madhya (in the middieplace). 

Fourth equation. F^-am the Sighra (fn the first place) deduct the 
third equation. The difference is j-educed to Bhuja-phalaj making use of the 
Karakai or Makara Jya according to Gola. Apply the result as indicated by 
the Gofflj additive or subtractivej to the third equation. 

For Rfibu, deduct its oiadhya (rotn 12 signs, the diflCTCnce is the true place. 
Add or dednet 6 signs, the result Ss the true plftce of Ketbu. 


iVlARS“ TRUE LONGITUDE. 


Suudsy at midDight mean position 


{ 


I 

11 

III 


SnQ 

Mars 

Apsis 


&s 23d 5^m 
il 10 53 

4 11 3 


From Sun 3s 23d 5Sm 

Take Mars 11 10 53 


3 ) 9 18 5 


Gola 3 and Os Ifid Sm deduct from 3 signs = 2s 11 d 55m or 
4315 Minutes Bhuja. 


As 225m : 431Siii e : 1 Jya ; JCb=t9 Jyas and 40ni remainder. 

Gola 3i use Makara e 19 Jya — 1611 J 

20 „ = 1687 f == 

As 225tn e 40m : : 76ni : i =; 13ai i^hlch with the equivalent of 19 JTya 
^ 16X1 = 162401 Or at ^ = I3d 32m and as Gola 3 stgnities subtractive, 


From Mars'Madhya Us lOd 53m 

Take Bbuja-phala 0 13 32 =? iOs 27d 21tu, 1st equation 


From Apsis 4s lid 3ni 

Take 1st equation 10 27 21 


3 ) 5 13 42 


Gola land 2s 13d 42m deduct from 3 Signs = Os 16d ISm or 
97B minutes Bhuja. 

As 225m : 978m : : 1 Jya : JC 4 Jyas and 7Sm remainder 
Manda : 4 Jya — 184m } * 

5 - 227 ;=■ 

As 225m : 78cn 3 : 43m : x l5ni which with the equivalent of 4 Jya 
“ 104 = 199in or at = Id 39m and as Gola 1 signifies additive, 



To Jast equation 
Add Bhuja-phala 
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lOs 27d 21m 

0 1 39 w 10s 29d Oeu, 2nd equation 


From Apsis 

4s 

lid 

3in 

Take 2nd equation 

10 

29 

0 


3 ) 5 

12 

3 


Gola 1 and 2s t2d 3m deduct from 3 signs =» Os 17d S7ni or 
1077 minutes Bhuja. 

As 235iii : 1077m : j 1 Jya ; x « 4 Jyas and 177iii remaloder 
Manda t 4 Jya => 1S4 > 

5 ' 227 J = 

As 225m : 177m ; : 43m : x = 33m ’which -with the equivalent of 4 Jya 
=±i IS4 ■= 217in or 3d 37m and as Gola 1 signifies additive^ 

To Mars' Madhya Us lOd S3in 

Add BbiTja^phala 0 3 37 ^ lls I4d 30 ei, 3rd equation 


From Sun 

8 s 

2Sd 

58m 

Take 3rd equation 

1! 

14 

30 

3 ) 

9 

14 

28 


Gola 3 and Os 14d 26m deduct from 3 signs 2s tSd 32m or 
4532 minutes Bliuja. 


As 22Sin : 4532m ; : 1 Jya s x >=■ 20 Jyas and 32cn remainder, 

Gola 3, use Makara : 20 Jja =■ 1687 > 

21 = mo I 

As 225m : 3201 : : 73ni : 11 lOm which with the equi’t'alent of 20 Jya 
1687 = 1697m or 2Sd 17m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 


From 3rd equation I Is I4d 30in 

Take Bhuja-phala 0 28 17 


MarsMrue position Sunday midnight 10 16 13 =' 4th equation 


Saturday at midnight mean position^ 


Sun 

Mars 

Apsis 


From Sun 8s 27d 59m 

Take Mars 11 10 22 


Ss 27d 59m 
11 10 22 
4 113 


3)9 17 37 


Gcia 3 and Os 17d 37m deduct from 3 signs 2s 12d 23tn or 
4343 minutes Bhuja. 

As 225m : 4343aTi : 3 1 Jya : x *= 19 Jyas and 6Sin remainder 
Gola 3, use Maksra : 19 Jyas ■■ 1611 ) 

20 .. = 1(S87|“ ’6“ 

As 225m : 6801 : : 76m 1 x ^ 22m which ’With the equivalent of 19 Jya 
oi 1611 a 1633 Or at ^ =■ 13d 36m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From Mars' Madhya lls lOd 22m 

Take Bhuja-phala 0 13 36 =* 10s 26d Idm, 1st equation. 


i 
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From Apsis 
Take 1st equatiou 


4s lid 3m 
10 26 46 


3)5 14 17 

Gola 1 and 2s ■I4d ITm deduct Ircm 3 signs =* 
943 minutes Bhgja- 

As 22Sta : 943 ; : 1 Jya j i be^ 4 Jyas and 43 in remainder 


Os l5d 43in ot 


Mandu 


43 m Tivara 


4 ,, - 154, 

5 „ - 227i 

As 22Sra : 43ni : : 43m : x = Sm vhicli with the equivalent ol 4 Jya 
lfl4 = i92m or at ^ = Id 36m and as Gola 1 signifies additive, 

To 1st equation 10s 26d 46in 

Add Bbuja-phala Os Id 3601 = lOs 28d 2201^ 2nd equation» 


From Apsis 
Take 2nd equation 


4s lid 3in 
10 2S 22 

3)5 U 4t 


Gola 1 and 2s I2d 41m deduct from 3 signs = Os 17d 19ni or 
1039 minutes Bhnja, 

As 225tn ; I039in : : 1 Jya : x = 4 Jyas and 139m remamder 
Manda : 4 Jya 134iiiJ 

5 „ = 227 y 

As 225in : 139ni : : 43ni : X =■ 


43fla vivara 


26m which with the equivalent of 4 
Jya s 134 B 210ruor3d 30ni and as Gola 1 signifies additive. 

To Mars’ Madhya 11s lOd 22in 

Add Bhuja-phala 0 3 30 11s 13d 3rd equation 


From Suii 
Take 3rd equation 


8s 27d 59 m 
11 13 52 


3 ) 9 14 

Gola 3 and Os 14d 7in deduct from 3 signs = 2s 15d 53ni or 
4553 miniites Bhup. 

As 225ni : 4S53trL : : 1 Jya : jc ^ 20 Jya and 53m remainder 
Gola 3, use Mabara : 20 Jyas ^ 1687101 

21 „ - 1760 

As 225m : SJm : : 73ni : x = 17m which with the equivalent of 

20 Jya — 1687 = 1704m or 28d 24 td and as Gola 3 siguifies subtractive, 

From 3rd equation 11s t3d 52iu. 

Take Bhnja-phala 0 2S 24 


jIUA-LJ- 


73in vivara 


Mars’ true position Saturday midnight 

Mars' true position at midnight on Sund: 
ditto ditto Saturc 

Daily metton 

As 24 hrs; 10 hrs; : 45m: x 
to position at midnight on Saturday = 

at 10 a.m. on Sunday, the Uth January 1874 


10 

15 

28 4lh equation 

iOs 

I6d 

13m 


10 

15 

28 


0 

0 

45 




28jti 

which added 

10s 

15d 

28m 


10 

15 

56 
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MERCURY'S MEAN LONGITUDE. 

Rule, Muliiply ihe Savana days by lOO from which 

pradnt d^dact 2225, the remciind^r divided by 8797, the quotient is the elapsed 
number of revolaiions de rejected). Reduce the remainder to Signs^ Decrees 
and Minnies by the mattiplioation of 12, 30 and 60 successiVef;); and dividing 
each product by 8797. From the result deduct 4 degrees and 2mSr for cor¬ 
rection from obsej^ation. 

To cofrecl the above, add the quotient of the Rassa divided by fl09i to 
Savaaa days—remainder of this multiplied by 10, the product divided by 33^ 
add the quotient to the minutes ; the result is the mean place of Mercury (16)+ 

49605 Accumulated Savana days 

Multiply by lOO 

4960500 

Deduct adjustment 2225 brought over at beginning of epoch 

Divide by 8797 ) 4958275 ( 563 Revolutions 

4952711 

5561 

12 Signs 

66768 { 7 Correction 

61579 

5189 As 809 years = 1 day 

30 Degrees 135 ,, * 0 

155670 ( 17 and as 33 „ = 10m 

149549 135 ,, — 4lm 


(16) The luutliplic^tiDu oi HW and tlit dtvuiiDii by B797 « S7 h»ya In a revolution and the 
fraction cOnvertGd to decimal i.®., fi7 or &7“97, The decimal point could be Btill extended 

to mote tbau two places ; it is a little in excess df the real quaotity, as a divisor. To correct 
this dilfierence it Is found that every SI19 years oJ the rassa^onc Savana day apd the remainder 
of which ° times for one minute of motion, additive. 

These sdjusiments are obtained as below :- 
Accord] ug to Suryasiddhanta t— 


As 1577917828 D : 49582J U : ; 17937060 Time of revn : i ^ 

495fl2j X 17937060 889366761715 

1S77917828 “ 1577917828 563R 7s 18d 23m 

According to Samdittha without correction 3“ 

As &7'97 D : 49582.75 D : i 1 Ktv, ^ X = — = 563 7 17 47 

of'97 

Mating a difference of motion of (J 0 0 41 

in excess for a period of 135 years, for uol taking I he fraction into accouat- 
as 135 years = 41m of motion 

X. no of years = 4(J 5jm or Z45jm Hwhich is equivatetlt of Mercury^* daily mohou) 
135 X 491 662S5 

= ”i X 2 

Since, as 809 years = 245j minutes of motion 
X nO'. of years ^ 10 ditto 

809 X 10 2 ,, 

= --vHi-- 33 years 
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60 Mfaules 


367260 { 42 
369474 


As par above calculation 7s 17d 42iij 

Add correction 0 0 41 — 7s ISd 23m 


Deduct for correction from observation 

Merctiry^S at midniglit on Sunday mean place = 
Deduct daily motion 

Mercury's at midnight on Saturday ajcau place 


0 

4 

2 

7 

14 

21 


4 

6 

7 

10 

15 


MERCURY'S TRUE LONGITUDE. 


{ 1 Mercury 7s Hd 2lm 

Sunday at midnight mean position < U Sun S 23 5S 

( in Apsis 7 23 28 

From mean Mercury 7s 14d 21m 

Take mean Sun S 23 58 


3 ) 10 15 23 


Gola 3 and Is I5d 23m deduct from 3 signs = Is 14d 37m or 
2677 minutes Bhuja. 


As 225tn : 2677m : i 1 Jya ; jt = II Jyas and 2C2m remainder 
Gola 3i use Makara : 11 Jya ■= 645 | - 

12 ,, ^ 699 r ^ 

As22Sm i 202m : ; 54rti : x = 48ui vhich vith the equivalent of 
11 Jya =» 645 = 693 or at ^ 5d 46 and as Gola 3,, siguifics subtractive, 

From Sun 8s 28d 58ni 

Take Bhuja-pliala 0 5 45 » 8s 23d 12m, 1st equation 


From Apsis 7s 23d 28m 

Deduct 1st equation 8 23 12 

3 ) 11 0 15 


Gola 3 and 2s Od Idni deduct from 3 signs Qs 29d 44m or 
1784 minutes Bhuja 


As 225in 
Manda : 


1784m t 
7 Jya = 

a " 

; 209m : 


! I Jya 
123 
13S 
: iSm 


h 


7 Jyas and 209m remainder 


15tu vivara 


14ni 'urbich with the equivalent of 


As 225m 

7 Jya “ 123 ■» I37m or at ^ Id Sm and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive. 
From 1st equation 8s 23d l2m 

Take Bhuja-pbala 0 1 8 “ Ss 22d Inif 2nd equation 
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From Apsis 7s 23d 2Sni 

Deduct 2tid eq;iation S 22 4 

3 ) li 1 ~24 

Gola 3 and 2s Id 24ni deduct from 3 signs = Os 23d 36in or 
I7l6 minutes Bhnja, 


As 22501 
Msnda 


; 1716in 
7 Jya : 

a 


: 1 Jy: 

123m i 


: X =- 7 Jyas and 141 m remainder 
iSm Vivara 


= 138 I 

As 225 tii t 14100 I: ISm : x — 9m vhich wStli tlie equivalent 
7 Jya 123 =■ 132 or 2d 12m and as Gola 3 signifies subfracUve, 

From Sun 8s 28d 58m 

Deduct Shuja-plista 0 2 12 » Ss 25d 4^m, 3td eq’o.s.tion 


of 


From Mercury 7s 14d 21m 

Take 3rd equation 8 26 ^6 

3) 10 17 35 

Gola 3 and Is l7d 35m deduct from 3 signs ^ Is 12d 25in or 
2545 minutes Bhuja, 


645 


As 225in : 2545m : 
Qola 3 use Makara 


11 Jya 

12 


11 Jy as $nd 70m remainder 


^ 645m } 
^ 699 I 


D 54m vivam 


As 225m : 70m : t 54iti i x = l7m which with the equivalent of 11 Jya 
=9 662m or lid 2ni and as Gola 3 signifies subtract! 

From 3i‘d equaMon Ss 26d 46to 

Deduct Bliuja-phala 011 2 


Mercury’s true place on Sunday midnight S 15 44 ’*= 4tli equation 


Saturday at midnight mean position 


I Mercery 7s XOd 15m 

11 Sun 8 27 59 

III Apsis 7 23 28 


From Mercury mean 7s lOd ISni 
Take Sun S 27 59 

3 ) 10 12 16 


Gola 3 and Is 12d 16m deduct from 3 signs Is 17d 44ai or 
2864 minutes Bhuja^ 


699 


As 225in : 2864ni 
Gola 3 use Makara 


1 Jya : 

12 Jya 

13 „ 


X = 12 

^ 699 \ 
^ 752 \ 


Jyas and 164n] remainder 


53m vivara 


As 225m : l64m ; 

738m or at = 
From Sun 
Take Bhuja-phala 

From Apsis 
Take 1st equation 


: 53m ; x = 39m which with the equivalent of 
6d 9m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

8s 27d 59m 

0 6 9 = Bs 21d 50m, 1st equation 

7s 23d 28m 
8 21 50 

3 ) 11 1 38 


12 Jya “ 


Gola 3 and 2s Id 3Sin deduct from 3 signs =■ Os 28d 22m = 
1702 minutes Bhuja, 
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As 22^m j 1702ai ; j I Jya, : x 7 Jyas and l27rD remainder 

Manda ; 7 Jya ^ 123 ) . 

8 ' - isb;” 

As 225in : ll27tn : ; 15m : x =* Km w^hich, with the equivalent of 
7 Jya “= 123 ^ !31m or at ^ ■= Id Sco and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive^ 

From 1st equaticR Ss 2ld 50m 

Deduct Bhaja-phaU 0 1 5 8& 20d 45n), 2rid equation 


From Apsis 7s 23d 2Stn 

Take 2nd equation % 20 45 


3 ) 11 2 43 


Gola 3 and 2s 2d 43m deduct Jropn 3 signs = Os 27d l7m = 
1637 minuLes Bhuja^ 


As 225in ; 1637m : : 1 Jya : x =■ 7 Jyaj atid 62in remainder 

Mandsi7J7S-m> :5„vi«ra 

As 225m ; 62m : : l5iii : x 4in which with the equivalent of 
7 Jya = 123 = 127m or 2d 7m and as Gola 3 aigailies subtractivei 
From Sun fts 27d 

Take Bhuja-phala 0 2 7 = 8s 25d 52nij 3rd equation 


From Mercury 

7 

to 

15 

Take 3rd equaticn 

8 

25 

52 

3 ) 

10 

H 

23 


Gola 3 and Is Hd 23m deduct fixuji 3 signs =■ Is 15d |37m or 
2737 minutes Bimja, 


As 225ni : 2737m ; \ 1 Jya : x =12 Jyas aud 37m remainder 

Gola 3 use Makara 12 Jyas = 

' " 33ni vivara 


13 


752 J 


As 225in : 37m : : 53m : x — 9 qi which with the equivalent of 
12 Jya 1*^ 699 708 or Ud 4Su5 and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From 3rd equation 8s 25d 52m 

Take Bhuja pbala D 11 4S 


Mercury's true position at midnight on 

Saturday 

S 

14 

4, 4th^equatioa 

Mercury's true position at midnight on 

Sunday 

8s 

15d 

44icn 

ditto ditto 

Saturday 

8 

14 

4 

Daily motion 


0 

1 

40 

As 24 hrsE : IQ hrs: lOOm : x = 




41 which"added 

to position at midnight on Saturday 


8 

14 

4 


at 10 a^uip on Sunday, the 11th January 1874 


3 H 45 
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JUPITER'S MEAN LONGITUDE. 


the accumulated Savaua days by 3^ /pom which product 
deduct 366 ; the remainder divided by 12997^ the quotient is the number qf 
revolutions be refected). - Jieduceihe remainder to signst degrees antJ minutes 
by the multiplication of 12, 30 and 60 successively and dividing each product 
by 12997. — F^om the result deduct 3 degrees for observed correction. 

Fot correction^ add one Savina day for tvtry 933 years of the Rassa, 
remainder of which, for every 186 years one oiiuute of motEoiir 

The result is the mean position of Jupiter* {17) 


To 

Multiply by 

Deduct adjustment 
Divide by 12997 ) 


49605 accuemulated Savana days 
3 


148815 

366 brought over at beglnnii^g of epoch 


148449 ( H Revolutions 
142967 


5482 


12 

Signs 

Correction 

; 

65784 

( 5 

As 933 

year^ ~ 

1 day 

64985 


135 

l¥ 

0 

799 


And as 186 

IN 

1 miDute 

30 

Degrees 

135 

It “* 

43 seconds 

23970 

( 1 





12997 


(17) Tlie multiplicatioji of 3 and tbe division by J2$97 j? days in a rtvoldtioa 

Jupilert -which is a littLt in bictsS of it* tjuantily, aS ihe correct anipunt reduced to eltvOK deci¬ 
mal places is 43^2 310S52314G1 wberc^^* the other value reduced is 4332 3. The diffcrCucE is 
aCCOualcd. for by tabiug one dtiy in every 933 years and one minute of raoticit Jor every 136 
years, -which adiuslIUSutS are arrived at a* foUowS 

Aoccrdic^ to SuryaSiddhaHta 

As 1577917e2S D ^ ( 49fi6S ^ 366 ^ D ] : 364220 Times of rev : i = 

3 

49433 X 364220 18022693260 

1577917828 " “1577917828 “ 11 Rev. 5S Id 51m 37J 

According to Samdiltha without correction 

As per Ciilcul^tiOQ- in. Texts HR 5- 1 50 ^ 

MgV iii£ a difference o£ motion 4 0 0 ^ -12^ 


iu excess for the unaccounted fraction , 

As 135 years '72V ur 43iC' 

X no of years = 5m or 300”, (equivalent of Jupiter’s daily motion) 
135 X 300 X 5 20 7500 

217 ^ '217 


= 933 years 


Since:, as 933 year* = Sm of motion j _ 

X no. of years Im do i 5 


=106 -years. 
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10973 

60 miautes 


65S330 ( 51 
64935 

8530 


As per above calculation 5s Id 51ui 

Add correction 0 0 0 (43) 

5s 

Id 

51m 

Deduct for correction from observation 

0 

3 

0 

Jupiter's at midnight on Sunday mean place 

4 

23 

51 

Deduct daily motion 

0 

0 

4 

Jupiter's at miduight on Saturday mean place 

4 

23 

47 


JUPITER'S TRUE LONGITUDE. 


Sunday at midftight mean position 


I ■' 

i in 


Sun Ss 2Sd 53 ui 
Jupiter 4 23 Si 
Apsis 5 20 22 


From Sun 
Deduct Jupiter 


8s 23d 53m 
4 28 51 


3)4 0 


Gola 1 and 
3593 minutes Bhnja. 

As 225m : 3593in : 3 


Is Od 7m deduct from 3 


signs 


Is 29d 53m ar 


Gola 1 use Karkl 3 15 Jya = 655 i 
16 „ = 650 f 


1 Jya 3 X =" 15 Jyfts and 213 qi remainder. 


17in vivara 


As 225ni : 213m : : 17m : x = 16m ’whicJi with the equivalent of 15 
Jya =j 633 649iii or at ^ => 5d 24m and as Gola I signifies additivO:, 


To Madhya 
Add Bhuja-phala 

From Apsis 
Take 1st equalton 


4s 2Sd 5lui 

5 24 =1 5? 4d ISm, 1st equation. 


5s 20d 22m 
5 4 IS 


3 ) 0 36 7 

Gola 0 and Os 16d, 7m fno deduction) = 96701 Bhuja 

As 225ni : 967m : : 1 Jya : i 4 Jyas and 67m remainder 
Manda : 4 Jya St ) 

5 = 100 |= 

As 225m t 67m : ; 19m : x — 6in which with the equivalent of 4 
Jya = 31 ■= 87moral^»= 44m and as Gola 0 signifies additive, 

To 1st equation 5s 4d 15m 

Add Bhuja^phala 0 0 44 — 5s 4d 59m, 2iid equation. 

From Apsis 5s 20d 22m 

Take 2nd equation 5 4 59 

3 ) 0 15 23 


Gola 0 and Os 15d 23m (no deduclfon) = 923ni Bhuja 
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4 Jyas an<3 remainder 
19 m vivara 


As 225m t 923m : : 1 Jya ; x 
Maoda : 4 Jya = 81 ) 

5 „ - 1001 

As 225II1 : ZJm : : 19m : x = 2m vliich with the equivalebt o£ 4 
Jya = 31 S3m or Id 23m and a& Gola 0 signifies additive, 

To Jupiter Madhya 4s 23d Slni 

Add Bhuja-phala 0 1 23 =■ 5s Od t4m, 3rd equation 


From Sun 

8s 

2Sd 

5Sm 

Take 3rd equation 

S 

0 

H 

3 ) 

3 

28 

44 ■ 


Gola 1 and Os 28d 44ni deduct from 3 signs 2s Id I6m or 3676 

minutes Bhuja^ 

1 ■, 

As 225m : 3676m : : 1 Jya ; x n IS Jyas and 76m remainder 
Gola 1 use Karki : 16 Jya ^ 650 ) 

17 „ = 665 y 

As 225m : 76m : : i5m ; x ^ 


15m vJvara 


5i£i which with the equivalent of 16 


Jya =c 650 =■ 6S5m or lOd 55 jii and as Gola 1 signifies additive^ 


To the 3rd equation 
Add Bhuja-phaJa 


5s Od 14m 
0 . JO 55 

■ ■-T T. 1 


Jupiter’s true position at midnight on Sunday 5 11 % 4th equation. 

Saturday at mean position 


I ^ 


Sun Ss 27d 59sn 
Jupitet 4 28 47 
Apsis 5 20 22 


From Sun 
Take Jupiter. 


, Ss 27d 59ni 
. ,4 28 47 

Z-l 3 29 12 


Gola J ^ud Os 29d 12m deduct from 3 signs 
3643 minutes Bhuja^phala 


2s Od 43m or 


As 225m : 303in : j 1 Jya : x =■ 16 Jyas and 43oi remainder 
Gola 1 use Karki ; 16 Jyas =■ 6S0 
17 „ 665 

As 225m : 48in : : ISm : i - 
Jya = 650 ^ 653m or at 4 5d 25m 


^ = iSm vivara 
■- 3m which with the equivalent of 16 


To Jupiter Madhya 

4s 

28d 

47 m 

Add Bhuja-phala 

0 

5 

25 

From Apsis 

5s 

20d 

22 m 

Take 1st equation 

5 

4 

12 

3 ) 

0 

16 

iO 

Gola 0 and Oa 

I6d 

lOm 

As 225m i 970ai : : 1 

Jya : 

; X = 

= 4 Jy 


5s 4d l2m, 1st equation. 


Manda : 4 Jya t - 

5 „ ^ 100 p 
As 225m ; 70m : ; 19m : x 


37in or at ^ Od 43m, and as Goia 0 signifies additive. 


970m Bhuja 


19m vivara 

6ni which with the equivalent of 4 Jya ^ 31 
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To Isl equation 

5s 

4d 


Add Bhuja-phala 

0 

0 

43 

From Apsis 

5s 

20d 

22m 

Take 2nd equation 

5 

4 

55 

3 ) 

0 

15 

27 

Gola 0 and €s 

iSd 

27m 1 

As 225ui : 927m : : 1 

Jya 

: X =■ 4 Jy 


Mnoda : 4 Jya = Si / 

5 ,, =, 100; = 

As 225m : 27m i : J9o[i : x = 2m whccb with the equivalent of 4 


Add Bhuja-pbala 


m- and as 

Gola 

0 signifies additive, 

4s 

2Sd 

47m 

0 

1 

23 - 

5$ Od 10m, 3rd equation. 

As 

27d 

59tn 


5 

0 

10 


3 

27 

49 



From Sim 
Take 3rd equation 


Gold 1 and Os 27d 49m deduct from 3 signs » 2s 2d ilm or 
3731 tainute;^ 3huja. 

As 225m : 373lm : : 1 Jya : ?e » 16 Jyas and 131m remAmder 
Gola 1 use Xarki : 16 Jva 650 i 

17 :, - 6Si f “ ““ 

As. 22Sm : 13lm : ; 15m ; x Sm which with the equivalent of 
16 Tya ^ 650 = 65Sm or iCd 58m aud as Gala 1 signifies additive. 

To the 3rd equation 5s Od 10m 

Add Bhuja-phala 0 tO 56 


do. do. Sat 

Daily molcon 

As 24 hrs : 10 Lirs : : Im : x : n 
added to position at midnight on Saturday 

at 10 a.m. on Sunday' the llth January (874 


5s 

Od 

10m 

0 

to 

56 

' 5 

n 

8t 4 th equation. 

5s 

lid 

9m 

5 

11 

6 

0 

0 

1 



25 sec which 

5s lid Aoi 0 


5 11 8 25 


( ic be eonitnued ) 





Lowering a miner in diving apparatus. 






















THE PETROLEUM WELLS OF YENANGYAT 


BV 

L. AUBERT, B.A.* B*Sc. 

Superintendent ot Land HecordS 

3n certain localities in ^Jp|.^e^ Burmai a kind of petroleum or naphtha <jl a 
dingy green colour, somewhat ol the consistency ol ti'eacle, and odorous is 
extracted from wells dug into the grounds This petroleuni is used in its crude 
state by the natives for burnings and also sometimes as a cure for certain skin 
diseases. The most important centres of extraction are YeuaiigyaungH Siugu and 
Yeiiangyat along the rivei' Irrawaddy. 

All that is known of the first discovery of this petroleum is of the usual 
Burmese mythical character, but, what is certain is that the earth-oil wells of 
Yenangyauag were for a long time a lucrative source of revenue to the Burmese 
Kings. In the time of King Mindou (1SS2-1S76). as much as six lakhs of rupees 
(£40,000) were paid yearly as royalty into the Treasury. 

The sinking ol a well by the Burmese is done at the present day exactly in 
the same manner as that described by Capt: Coi, of the East India Company, 
who visited Ihe oil-wells in 1797.(1) The tool used for digging is called '^fdyivfn 
which Consists of a chisel-shaped iron shoe fixed to a club-shaped wooden 
handle. The miner grasps his taywin about the middle, rests the upper notched 
end of the handle against his shoulder^ and drives the point with Ihe whole weight 
of his body. The hard strata arc broken through by dropping a poiuted lump 
of iron, weigbiug about 60 viss, (2301bs) from the mouth of the shaft. The shaft 
is sunk in a square form and lined, as the miner proceeds^ with staves of acacia 
wood (Burm; s/ta) about 6 feel long and about 6 inches or a foot broad^ rudely 
jointed and pinned at right angles to each other to form a square frame. When 
the miner has dug from 4 to 6 feet of the shaft, a series of these square frames 
piled on each other are lowered in and regularly added to at the top, the whole 
gradually sinking as he deepens the shaft, and protecting him against the falling 
iu of the sides. The miners are lowered by a tope which ends in two slings 
through which they pass their legs. Mo light can be taken down the shaft on 
account of the explosive gases, and the fumes moreover render breathing Impos¬ 
sible Miners sometimes wear a sort of diverts apparatus oonslstlug of an air¬ 
tight jacket to which is adapted a tin helmet with a pane of glass in front: to 
enable them to see. When lowered, air is pumped in through a pipe attached to 
the helmet. With this apparatus, miners Can now remain below two hours and 
sometimes more ^ but, it took the people formerly years to dig a pit well only 150 
feel deep- 

The machinery used in lowering the miner, as also in drawing up the loose¬ 
ned earth and fragments of rock and, afterwards, the oih is an axle crossing the 
centre of the well. This axle is supported by two rude forked stanchions, with 
a revolving barrel on its centre, like the nave of a wheel, in which is a score for 
the draw-rope. A pit well of this klnd^ when in full working order, supplies on 
an average 50 viss, nearly 23 gallons, of crude pEtroleum a day,(2) 

Messrs: Finlay, Flemicg Sc Co., also styled the Burma Oil Company, who 
started boring in 1887, have now secured the majority of the leases. The 
system adopted is the American or cable system, and their out-put at Ye nan gy at 
averages 4| milHon gallons of crude oil annually- 


1. His detailed rtport will be lodud in Volume VI at th* Aliatic Kewarchea, 1799. 

2. A gallon of crude petroleum weighs 2'22 viss or S IO Ibs- 





Views of the petroleum refinery, Yenangyat. 
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BURMESE PROVERBS 


The fact that the Burmese are fond of moralizing gives a tiiige of aiorality 
to their proverbs. To draw a moial from anything they have heard is qnite 
pa turn 1 to them. They Jlnd a rich laioe of legend and myth, folk-lore and 
superstition, religion and ethics in the J^takas or Buddhist Birth Stories- It is 
all One to them whether llicse stories were given to them from India or wbelher 
they were the products of their own minds. They never seem so mnoh as to 
trouble themselves about Snch a trivial thing as that. They are satisfied that 
the stories are about the Buddha and are, on that account, worthy of their closest 
study and deepest reverence. They thus come to look upon them as their own 
by right of their religion. And thus it is that the whole nation is soaked and 
leavened through and through with these superb tales. The morals they yield 
serve as sermons and lectures by the clergy; they are quoted when the father 
gives the son a schooling and when the mother coa^xes the daughter ; they give 
retief to the afflicted and consolation to the dying ; and they form a medium for 
the courtship of lovers. The greatest names io Burmese poetry vied with one 
another in basing their master-pieces on them. In short, they discover the 
genius, wit and spirit of the nation^ And they are nothing if they are not pro¬ 
verbs. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Jilakas arc the only source of 
Burmese proverbs. There are other sources such as the commentary on, the 
Dhammapada, historical accounts and various other incidents in superstition and 
legend. Still such proverbs as are of this nature do not exhaust the fine collec¬ 
tion of Burmese proverbs. Just as in literature we may note the genius of the 
people branching in two different lines, one where it reflects acquired knowledge 
in its own light——like the pyo, where we generally have a Jalaka in Burmese 

poetical garb-and the other where it is creative—-like the various songs 

which are original productions'--so besides these proverbs, which are tales 

distilled into morals, there are others, which are the Outcome of the nation's wit, 
poetry and genius. These are of various kinds i some reveal a true insight iato 
human nature and others recall certain superstitious ideas ; some savour of 
religion and others are humourously sarcastic. 

A characteristic feature of Burmese proverbs is that most of them, especially 
those that have a morality of their own, have stories to illustrate their meaning. 
These Stories possess great merits, being as entertaiiting in themselves as illustrative 
of the proverbs to which they give birth. Even those proverbs of which the 
meaning is obvious end which do not require tales to illustrate them have definite 
explanatory notes. A selection is given below. They have been adapted or freely 
translated from the various collections made of them in Burmese, 

1 , ^ ' 

Talk too many words, and you become a slave. 

Once an old cultivator carrying some vegetables rolled up in his loin cloth 
itopped at a toddy-shop and was drinking some toddy, A number of young 
men of evil repute, on seeing him entered the shop wi(b the Intention of swiiid- 
litig him. When they had made themselves drunk they hit upon a curious plan 
and made a vow that each of them was desired to relate something which he 
saw with his own eyes and whoever denied the truth of his statement or dis¬ 
believed what he related must become their slave for life. They also got the old 
man to join them and bound him with a sacred oath. One of them began : 

Sirs, when I was still in my mother's worab^ my mother had an intense desire 
for a thi frait There being nobody to get the fruit for her, 1 myself went to the 
tree and being unable to cHnib it took hold of my two legs and threw them up 
the tree jast as I might throw a stick. When I got there I went from branch to 
branch plucking many fruits and not beii>g able to come down went home and 
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brought a ladder by which I descended and went home and gave the fruits to my 
mother. The fruits were of the size of a big earthen jar and my mother ate 
sixty of them at one sitting. They were also'distributed among young and old 
alike and still so many were left that they filled the house up to the roof besides 
forming a pile at the gate. This pile measured 160 cubits in height. Whoever 
does not believe it, let him say so." The old man said nothing. 

A second began :—" Sirs, own house is so very high that when my mother 
gave birth to a child, he happened to fall slipping through an opening in the floor 
and he fell and fell until he became 120 years of age, a decrepit old man with 
grey hair and broken tooth. And he found himself in the middle storey only. 
Whoever disbelieves it, let him speak out" The old man kept silent. 

A third began :—" The ring I used to wear when 1 was young was bought 
from the Akanit^ha Brahmas By virtue of its powers I could fly in the sky and 
dive through the earth ; I could get a celestial nymph in a moment if I wanted 
one and become without a moment’s delay a Universal monarch, should I be 
so inclined. The man who wears it becomes a nat ; were he to look upwards he 
could see the various heavenly mansions ; downwards all the places of suffering. 
To make it secure from theft I kept it in Nirvana. Whoever is in doubt about it, 
let him say so." The old man again kept his silence. 

A fourth began:—" Sirs, when I was a child, I had a very sharp knife. 
Once I cut with it the whole forest of the Himalayas in a second and when I 
threw it into the ocean it cut into pieces all the living creatures in the water and 
brought them to my house. I distributed them to all the inhabitants of the Four 
Continents and still had a huge remainder. I gave the knife to the King of 
Avici Hell who asked for it and I have been missing it up to the present. 
Does any body doubt it?" The old man replied:—'’Well sirs, considering the 
extent of your country, 1 suppose we should believe all you have said. But pray 
listen to me : Once upon a time I was a cultivator. In my plantation there was 
a big cotton tree, 120 cubits in height. It was beautiful with leaves and 
branches. It had five main branches. Four of them did not bear fruit but the 
fifth pointing eastward bore a fruit of the size of a big earthen jar. The fruit had 
six compartments lengthwise, which developed into six opened bolls. One day 
I shaved and bathed and dressed and went to look at the plantation. I saw the 
bolls and stretched out my hand to pluck them. As soon as I touched them, 
they changed into four slaves of fine physique and willing submissiveness. After 
a time they deserted me. All my enquiries were in vain. But I see them now 
in front of me. You four are my slaves. You are named Nanda, you Sumana, 
you Vat^mana and you Maiigala." So saying he caught them by their top-knot. 
They wanted to deny that they were his slaves. But they thought of their oath. 
And they dared not disbelieve what he said, because of their oath. So they 
kept silent Thereupon the old man took them to the court where it was decided 
that they should become his slaves for life. , 

£very time a young thamin is born, the tiger eats it up. 

Once a cultivator reared a female thamin in a forest. One day she gave 
birth to a young one. A tiger ate it up. The cultivator came and looked and 
knew its sad fate and went home. A second time the thamin gave birth to a 
young one. The tiger ate up that too. The cultivator came and looked and 
knew its sad fate and went away, muttering to himself, "Every time a young 
thamin is born the tiger eats it up." 

The dain daung must destroy the enthusiasm of writing. 

Once there lived in Pagan an eccentric man. He was called Truthful because 
whatever he said became true. It was his habit to walk along the street mutter¬ 
ing to himself "Under this tree is buried silver, under that buried gold ; near 
such and such a hillock is silver, near such a shrine are gold, silver, emerald and 
other precious stones " People would follow him with the intention of writing 
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down on p^per the of the pEaCe^ he referred to. And whenetrer Truthful 

caught ttiem writing he would run away shouting dain daung^ dain daang. 

To roaat a leg of pork from the opposite bank of the river. 

Once upon a time a boat-owner was stopping at a ferry and said to his boat¬ 
man. J^ook here, man, this is vrinter being the monfh of Fyatho. If you can 
stay in I tie water the whole night wittiout any clothes on^ I will give you all that 
is miue in ttits boat whether with life or wiLbout life '^Alright sir ^ and if £ 
fail to do sOf I will be your slave for life." The agreement was duly made. 
Accordingly the boat-man took olf all his clot lies and jumped into'the water and 
stayed there all night. And in the morning he demanded his prize. The boat- 
owner unwilling to abide by the agreement said that it would be unfair seeing 
that the boat-mao sustained himself with the varmth frorui a fire burning on the 
further bank of the river, A quarrel ensued and they went to Court- The 
Judge said to the boat-owner “ Get a leg of pork and roast it here by means of 
the fire wbicb is burning on the further hank and when the day has passed let 
mo know the resultSo the boat-owner bought a leg of pork and roasted it the 
whole day and when the day declined the Judge said, Well, have you succeeded 
in roasting the leg of pork 7 '* tie answered " Ho. my Lord, the fire is too far 
away to send its warmth here." The Judge gave his judgment, " In the same 
way the fire did not sead its warmth to the boat-man. You have lost your case 
and all your belong!ugs in the boat are his.'^ 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

philoloqical notes 


I. A note on Talaing Uis^aycis and Vacc!Bu^a^ 3 ^ 

The ^tiidy oi Tsilaiii|| or the Mon on a sound scidulific and praeti-' 

Cal is, without doabt still iu its infancp. By a practical study, Mr. 

Duroisello means not only a very good knowledge of the colloquialbut also 
the ability to read the literary language fluently, and he considers this latter 
accomplishEnent to be the more important. The fallacy of this is very evident, 
for JD the vocabulary given by him, he has shown over and over again that he 
IS weak jd his knowledge of the colloquial, and that it has been through this that 
he has failed to detect so many errors. Take the very first word in his vocabU’ 
lary and here under (acen tomlajj, which has been wrongly pronoun^ 

ced (acen tarn I a) the word cogE etc is given as an example i a deeper knowledge 
of the subject would have shown that ffOgS {la we-erng) was a mistake in copy¬ 
ing and should have been {la me'crng.) 

Take again the second word in the vocabulary the latter half 

doo 8 has been wrongly read as ‘ asijn ’ instead of ' asoi,' this error being due to 
the Batrnese vowel sign being used by the copyist through carelessness, Instead 
of the same Talarng vowel sign. 

It would be needless to take any more examples as the vocabulary abounds 
in errorSf but it only shows that a thorough knowledge ci the colloquial is just as 
important as being able to read fluently, and correctly. 

Mr. Duroiselle then goes on to say *■ wiiat makes these works so difficult to 
read^ is the large amount of new words one meets wlLh,^ Is it to be wondered 
at that no one understands these words when they have been wrongly copied. 
Sffc are also toid that of these words not a few are unknown to the majority of 
lay Talalngs. What experience has Mr. Butoiselle had for making such a sUtc- 
ment ? What facilities or opporlmiitics have these Mon priests been given for 
anyone to ascertain the extent of their knowledge. ? For the Burmans we have 
the Patamabyan and other examinations but there are no similar tests for the 
Moii or Talatng priests. There are tnany Mon priests who cannot speak a word 
of Burmese and there are others who have a slight knowledge of Burmese but 
dare uol enter any of these Government Examinations. To such a Mon Paiama.^ 
by an (or as some would prefer to c^Jl it a Talaing PaEamabyan) would appeal if 
we are to enlist their sympathies and get them to help ns with manuscripts or In 
explaining many ol the dilficulties of their mother tongue. As regards examiners 
and candidates for such an examination there would not be ttiuch difficulty 
because when U Wah Auk, the builder of most of those splendid kyoangs, at 
Kawhnat (near Moulmein) was alive, he used to encourage the Mon priests to 
hold examinatioDs in the Pali Scriptures and offer them suitable rewards. If 
somewhat simUar examinations are held again there will not be much difficulty 
in selecling the beat men to assist us. 

The examination held for Government Officers in Talaing should be altered 
into a Tower standard and Higher Standard if Government officers are to take 
more interest in the language. At present the standard required is such that 
there are not many who would care to go through all the drudgery of studying 
this language. 

But 1 have wandered from the main issue. As 1 have already shown above 
many of the so called new words are nothing more than wrongly copied words 
6 
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and as Mr. Dnroiselle admits that the text used by him for compiling his voca> 
bulary is corrupt it is clear that the time has not yet arrived for the issue of a 
dictionary out of such corrupt manuscripts. What is most important is that the 
manuscripts in the Bernard Free Library should be compared with other copies 
of the same and any differences recorded. Words wrongly copied should be cor* 
rected and the various shades of meaning noted. Learned Mon priests should 
be consulted and then these Talaing manuscripts should be printed. From these 
there will then be no difficulty in fixing the meanings of words. To issue a 
dictionary out the imperfect material at hand will only be a case of going further 
and faring worse for the dictionary will not be of much use to any one If a dic¬ 
tionary is so urgently needed Haswell's dictionary if it were revised and corrected 
would answer the requirements of many who were interested in the study of 
Talaing. What we want now are correct printed manuscripts or texts as a basis 
to work on and then the dictionary can follow in due course. 

—This should be pronounced acen tomla. The expression 
is wrong and should be corrected to 
—This too has been wrongly pronounced, it should be aloy a soi. 
The word 9;>dS is a mistake in writing and should be One frequently 

comes across the Burmese superscript i, being used for the Talaing equiva¬ 
lent by persons acquainted with Burmese. To a Talaing scholar these little 
discrepancies present no difficulty because he knows what the word should be, 
c8 has nothing to do with c8^ 

The words ooc^9dc3 are also very often used in the sense of Government, 
B. 

—correctly written this should be 99CCo8o>o^ Here 93cco8 B. 
c^cSc^S and ** B. 88 

aac^c^—throughout. The expression ** ‘throughout the five 

Lents' — B. During five lents would be 0^063^ The B. ooSo^t is 

therefore wrong. 

—(otta bheer), is often used in the sense of a past existence. It is 
sometimes used as a blessing—Bhawe bhawe, or ' may you 

through every existence.’ 

930 o 6 wooS—I s not made up of two words 00006 and oooS. In Mon 
grammars it is shown as one word and is the same as oo86|^ » B. 
however, while CO08 at the end of 90oo6ttOoSo6>c^ccoS has the force of, if, B. 
C^S that is, if however he sat down => B. aooooS^C^Sc^S 

The word 90006 has nothing to do with 00^6 or <^6 ^ time. The passage 

“ in the exact measure of my intellect.shall 1" etc., may be altered 

to 'if however my intellect.I shall* etc. 

sot^t— (ah iieer) is the proper pronunciation. The expression is 

probably a mistake for 

OOOc^—This is a mistake for 9900c^ or c^OOO 

cx>o8^Scooo5—(Kat gill Idt) and not (kat g6n ket). Here 0008 ^ to learn, 
study and ^ScoooS to take. It is equivalent to the B. coSc^OO^ 

—to rise up or get up and descend. The Pali and Talaing do not 
agree. I have not seen the word being used in the sense of to be born nor has 
any example been given to ascertain what word was intended. 
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—Sbould be pronounced Kat6v deer dob^ 
ojtSo^-^is pronounced 1 (h nop srtoni. 

oosot?—sop) is to cctisider, Tt also tn|plies that Lhc lhou|bt has not as 
yet been expressed in words. P. gc^cB. The word is to consultr talk 
over, discuss. P. wc^c8 This shows that in the original translation the trans¬ 
lator was not careful to giee the correct Talaing equivalent, cf. the expressions 
racotS'^^tS'c^coro ; also and y^i?moo5o^ 

oooo^oS^Tlie word ooo here is not the Pall Odoco but lueans a case, an 
instance, service. Here ooDO^oS = a case of death. Cf o^|8c^ra^o^oS§o&g 

— lit ‘with these cases of death 


being troublesoiiie I cannot work or eat. 

O03cootx>j—(Kala geer yeer) 

CODCO^^—Is a tdistake for ocoodOO^^ or 

Is a mistake for o^Sc^tS. The word is to be Listless, 

—(Kiala smaw trtuer) should be oo^cOaoSo^^ 

—^Krop) near, near at hand while OOc^cy e* to be neat. 

—Near is right. It is also used with reference to a person about 
to die or near death, 

@—1 he correct form is cx>^ or ood[ or Tlie use of the fonn ^ is 

nothing more than carelessness on the part of the palm leaf writer to sljift bis 
style and write oo^ in full. 

pronounced Kaii-erng tlurug. 

to wait upon, to look after. = to work, to do and 

= to pick up, take with the ha.nd« hence an attendant, may be 

taken to be the same as B. 

<!^|^&—'is not to tear out but is used In the same sense as Burmese ^ to 
roll over and over. It is often applied to describe the process ot separating 
paddy husks from rice when pounded paddy is put into a fanning machine (B. 
C^oocS)- Hence = to roll over and over and take out, that is, to 

Separate, 

^5^^—This is a mistake for “ Ic consult with, 

^ 1 ^—means purple colour and Is a purple flower* The correct word for 

jasmin is oC^, 

O 000 ^—This expression as far as 1 know is never used for medicine, O 0 
and ooi should not be combioed. The word may probably be a^oc|o 8 = a 
medicinal root. 

oojoS—The expression imasmiiti Kule = ^^<^9 only, the word being 
afterwards added. 

OCfjE—should be ga HoiVi ; in conversation it is called ga hoifi, 

—The superscript (—) in is the final oS and not It shonld be 
pronounced gajaw and not gajam, 

OCj£^—(gare-eni pat^tn) = lo petition ^ sC^Dc£oa^ The noun form is 
cSoSoclEj^. The P. aroceti, to inlorm would be 
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Otc^ScS—The Ph ltatbeti=i=j^oio^ only, the words being added by 

the transJator. 

is only when combined with moS as in lhat it 

has the meaning to Jearn. 

—Means a wish^ desire, P. icchatL It is a mistake for See also 

C0006 above- 

I/Os'—This is not the word for heart but is used more with reference to the 
liver. According to Mon doctors the bniaan body is divided up into 312 ptindpal 
parts and the term used by them for heart is 

while goS[/o6 Or simply ^£j6 refers to the liver. 

|oS—Th is is the principal lower garment of a man (Buruian or Talaing). 
It is the B. The correct word to tear away froini sepa-rate is ^2^ 

the final letter oS being wrongly read for d& 

See oc'c/jwdS above. 

ii^^^This correctly written should be but some writers contract the 

^oS into /. The word to be attached to, adjoining, (is frequently used 
with xefe:rence to a beehive being attached to a branch) and ^oS or ^=edge or 
end. Hence ^adjoining or near the edge. Here the word (»P, atavi) 
has been omit ted and Mr. Duroiselle has taken the word to mean a forest. 
The expression = adjoining the edge ot the forest, or, near the edge of the 

forest. 

Should be pronounced ca non hta bah and Dotca nah thabah. The 
above form is a contraction for 

—I have not seen this word used in the sense ‘ to release ^ but I have 
found to be the same as oooi^to be bright. To release is oCOJ so that ovs 
has probably been wrongly copied for oCOi or ooga, cl Hasw: cogs 
1. sukS —(ca mot) true; cf, The P. niyama=^C(gEi 

The phrase ;^80oS*'by means of truth, 
ga—This is a mis lake in copying lor |s 

ejeS — {Com noh), an Insect, P. pai^a. There is something wrong about this. 
The word for insect is g or c^. The word &^oS is used with reference to a 
cell or pcid of fruit as iu the jack or durian. B- 

6G'GpoS—The corret word for Sprinkle, pour is occj^cSti c^:^uS. The word 
deepu^ also means to smell as smelling salts, &c It has QOlhing to do with 
which is quite differenlly spelt- 

What Mr. Duroisello probably means is the B. ffC|®oS|jOO^=0GcpoSi^OoS 
that is the custom of dropping water drop by drop at some offering as a sort of 
witness or proof hereafter that sucli offering was made. 

eccpcSgcS—This is the medicine for smeUing,. e. smelling salts. The 
Pali and Talaing do not agree- 

The coriect word to anoint, or smear is p/c6 for the face, and efioS 
for the body. The word occurs in the expression very 

hot sun or dayt^B. 
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Here lias probably been wrongly copied for otB, tbe first letter some¬ 
times being carelessly written c 

eh -—I have not seen nor heard this word meaa discard^ abandon but in 
Maha Waw (^o6) we have oouc^cg-^tjooooo—<^ 30 oo 

n n n 

i. e.p he Set aside his priestly robes ^in exchange for a new ooe). The P, apanel- 
va does not agree wllh e& which may be a mistake for bl {to set aside) which is 
sometimes written as O'^ 

ojwiJoS —This I understand is the same as which is the B- e^ 0 c 5 

The monkey is said to cry because it cannot climb up this smooth 
barked tree. 

aij—Any sticht iogp or wood, not necessarily firewood which is cpi^:]cS 
dS —Another instance of the Burmese vowel being used for the Talaing 
The word is not chim but sS (cbi), U Is sometimes also written gsoS or 


003 

This is a mistake In writing ooooS should be 00 e 5 ^ 
ooc^—Uncle, I have not yet come across this word, and 30^^ ate gener- 
ally used for uncle. 

oo^ or ^ (taraw) mad and oO'^uG or (tronh) ^ a male person. 
Ci 0 C 03 Sjj^“The word COCO is a form o£ respect master^ while 
{pronounced a shdn} is a priest who has no earthly desires but simply devotes 
his whole mind on the Laws of Gautama, B. 

0^—by itself does not mean live but has the force of the B. The whole 
word is 30^ Or aaO^, the letter 3 or 00 having been omitted in copying* 

o5j:gSoo3—{ti'iuer smav a). This is wrong, and is putting the cart before 
the horse. The sentence should either be {tfiuer a smav) ^ the sun 

Went down, or it should be (tciuersav i) ^ it is dusk. 

Who ever heard of a man being called trum in Talaiog- The super¬ 
script ~ is the final 06 not It should he pronounced truh or trouh, but in 
conversation krah or krouh. 


rgDoS—-to be futfilltd. In the exampU given the sentence should run thus 
-manomaya not as given by Mr. Duroiselle* 


that is, on account of his wish being fulfilled. 

—In the example dtc., this is a mistake and should be It Is to 

be hoped that in the grammatical notes this error will not be overlooked, 

eg—should be pronounced tvoh and not tvam. The superscript (“) is the 

finalcS and not 
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The Pali katheti correcllj translated shcjuld be 5 ^ 3 ^ 80 *^- The original 
manuscript is wrong in using og in tlie sense oi to tell, recount. The word og 
to preach, as a scrjnon U tlie P. deseti. 
co 3 ^oii^{htangajaw) the superscript (“^) being the lioal JjS and not 
C^cSog[£—does not mean' to follow and come’ which would be oc6<^E- 
Here ^ to observe and =■ to come, tbat is, * to observe to come-” 

CfjoScjoS = to observe to follow, 

—This is wrongly pronounced is not slam but slaw. The super¬ 
script Is not ^ but oS. 

—This error Las been repeated for the third time see under 
OTc^oodS and also gKic^oodS. 

lit. " the state which Is vSthout profit or benefits,” and is similar to 
given by Mr. Dnroiselle in his notes. The Pali and Talking 
given do not agree. P* adtiamma 0^c^t3^®6 and not as given by hlr, DnroL- 
selle. The word is pronoiunced hamuer and not hamai. 

3^^—This is not the word for kingdom. P. rajjam ^ (deer dob 

dunt reer) 

gc6—This does not mean to appfy medicine, etc.+ which is o5o5" For P, 
asidcati see BCCpcS. In the example given u|t6 should be b^oS- 

P. te asitlam 

n i 

ooco^ c5|g6oo:) 


My master 


did you remember. 


^™is pronounced nu er and not nai. 

^so^o6^(du er Iveh], In the example given the words 0Dc^3^oS have 
been wrongly copied for OOiSlc^oS. In palm leaf manuscripts the word ol or 
00 is often written u<o to avoid its being misread for oo. So aUo, we have dl 
or 00 written as OO to avoid confusion with 00. 

OCf^n^^Here the superscript J in is the final 3 ^ and not ^ as given 
by Mr. Duroiselle, Klem should be altered to kl^ or klay. 

6 £—by ilsell does not mean to listen to, the.whole word is ciES£ or tj£^£ 

and therefore is a mistake for oS$S. 


o^£—‘(p^ nyong or pa sVoii) Mr. Duroiselle is wrong here, (j^£ is not the 
P. pailha. The word u = to do, make, and gSS = a pretence, that is^ to 
make a pretence (of doing something). We sometimes hear the expresssion 
(pa uer, pa pa nyong myu urk) applied to a person who is 
well dressed and swaggers about* " Oh my father ! do not make a pretence oi 
being a myook*” 

to make a pretence of asking (question). P* panha ^ 
oOO^—In the example given |0CO§, etc., Mr. Duroiselle says that ooo = P^ 
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Kida and refera to as proof in support of Ids ar^wment. The force of 

fiOD has already uuder 0 qdo^o 5 been explainedr Here however Coo is a mistake 
for oopco, 

^—does not cnean to ask kave^ but to cause to know, make known. The 
Pali and TaJaing do not agree, P, apucchati = ’W^hen ^ is preceded 

by ocj^S the phrase = to petitiDn B. c^o^ooSo^gS. When a petition is 

addressed to an officer the form is used, and to a priest tc^S 

is to raise not to exrplain. The Pali given is firoceti for use of which 
see my note on Here the word has probably been misread or 

wrongly copied for 8£+ 

oo 5 '—Another instance of carelessness in, copying. The correct word is 
OOO^T the letter a having been omitted. 

—flow can any one cause a Lent 7 Mr- Duroiselle has completely erred 
in translating this expression by “to caust to be a LenV’to spend the Lenten 
season (in, at). 1 have not heard the expression used in the above sense but 1 
have heard 0^^ or glurng woh) = to have boat races at the 

end of the Lenten season ; or else, we may have == to have a pw^ at the 

end of the Lenten season- Mr. Duroiselle has tried to force a meaning here by 
translating ^ *’ cause to be a Lent "and has then taken the P. vafsavu- 
sam vasati = lo spend a Lenten Season and tried to combine the two. To spend, 
a Lienten Season should be Thus we have 

P. Vassavasam vasali 


Lenten Season live, spend 

and therefore must be wrong. 

—Mr. Duroiselle has read this word wrongly. The word moans 

to cover up and not to send away^ dismiss, &c. What he should have given is 
e^36 = PiUyyojeli-[note the difference in the final letters], 

^ro300“(pa du er ktia) not padai kfila. 

^( 5 —This is also an error in reading, and should be tgt? which is the Pali 
ghateti=to combine. Mr- Duroiselle then introduces " cf Hasw: oogj^iT to join." 
Has well in his vocabulary is absolutely wrong in gi't^itjg oo^iycoS as=-to join 
with paste or glue. (Bur.) ro 5 ^ 0 COe 00 ^ The (Bur.) miS here does not mean to 
stick with paste but to be adjoining or near, and therefore the meaning should have 
been " to put or place near " 

Here goi?^lo approach (Bur) ^gacogSfl ^glf^oc^OC^gSll The 
expression approach and return and go, that is, lo approach (near 

something) and then return and go. 

The B. ^ given by Mr. Duroiselle is the T- and not 00 ( 5 - 

Qoi^GCOoi?—To approach and enter. 

gj^—to crumble, to decay and crumble, to break down, fall to pieces. (§[O00 
also have the expression (lerm prawj = to be dest¬ 

royed. The Pali jirall and the Talaiug do not agree. 
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-(plan tom) once mDreH oDce a^aiD, and not butr HOW, &Cd The 
Pall pjina is wrong ; it should be pun;*. 

(pi in)r This is a mistake for ^ (plidi). The word ^ ±s> to twist 

to roil as in to twist a rope ; ^«oS=-lo twist the eyes, i^e., to hypnotise, 

mesniense as a. juggler, to praotioe Jegerdemam. 

—This should be that is to twist and roll orer. 

—The word coj should be pronounced kl^ or klay and Hot klenit 
The Superscript (~) is the final aS and not 

ooScOOOoS^—Here oo£ is a mi slake for or ^oS — to dress, while ocS 
»to follow. The word = to dress, B. OoSoOgS, and COoOoS ^to cover up 

(with A cloth) B. i hence to dress, to put cn clothes. 

—(ber not timer)—does not mean about one day/' The Pali ekadi- 
vasa shows I hat the correct expression should be This shows that 

has been wrongly copied for 

This is wrong, it should be =■ to pervade. See the same error 

under 

0 c^ 8 ^The word ^ should be pronounced bruer and not brai. 

—The superscript ( —) in uod and g is the final oS and not Q 
and should not he pronounced tem and vi^cfji but tay and vvtt or wu. The ^ 
is not bvai but bvuer^ 

—The superscript In 06 is the final and not It should be 
pronounced bvuer meer lav. 

c^oScooS—Towards the end of this para d^oG is said to be used in the 
sense of " food.” This should be 0d^oG and not alone. 

ooiGcfTlSc^—Is not exactly the P, anurupena whicli is invariably translated 
as ^oci^aS^nG => worthily. The Pali yathiirahaiti is also sometimes used for 
^yC^oG^oS. I have come across the P, anukappeti used for ^wOiScolS, 

—This is not the same as t#03 It is to be hoped the grammatical notes 
will explnin this important word correctly. The Burmese equivalent given 
here—is not the equivalent usually given by Mon priests, 

—Is also used with the meaning “to loiter about or wait lyilh the 
InteDtion of taking or snatching some thin g.” 

P. pari—gaiihati 


T. «E| 

It 

B. 

—Mr. Duroiselle has read this wrongly, it should be 
CjGcoji. Having gone wrong at the start he chops up and makes it equivalent 
to «)^T-=to tie because ooS also =-to tie. To complicate matters the Pali sahagata 
is made to be equivaleui to this long string of words* The P. sahagata, together 
with^co^D only aqd ctcS, wrongly read as g oS, means to be* 


coooG 

■ 
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—The Pali ior this is not tathil but should bt jatha 

P. tvaiii=i^ and lathS.=i=tJOJ(? 0 ^ 3 o 5 ^«[. The ^ is said to be equivalent to OocOot 
but it should be 

—The Pali and TaJaing do not agiee^ P- pa^ila—T. The 

correct Pali word for vOtt^E is ttaja=7eSj truly. 

wojp^This is either a misprint or wrongly copied, as there is no such word 
in Talaing. It should be 

—'See remarks above. It should be 

In the e^iaaiple taken from TJ. O. K. the word ^ is in tlie wrong placCn 
The sentence should run t)^SO03^0n(jo630gTw^nScu£ 

—Mr. Duroiselle has gone wrong again in tidying to make out that 
fruit- The Word 43 ^ Is a mistake for =■ to be. The sentence should be 
phov snom rau). 

to S—Both Has well and Puroisclle give ‘ if/ as the meaning of this word, but 
I have invariably found it to be equivalent to the Burmese ashowever, 
P. sace cf. Gg^oS^^fxg^ where we have ^Jceccoac 6 ^^f 5 nGO^^^gE□| Duroiselle 
in his Pali vocabulary gives P. sace~if, while Moung Sa and Moung Tha Din in 
their dictionary give P. aosc^B. nooQOi?^i Surely oomuS^ cannot mean “ if/^ 
for if it did why is it invariably followed by (if 1 7 He also states that at the 
end of a sentence beginning with ooSi ((/) is often used, this therefore proves 
that oo8 must be equivalent lo B. 33cnoS'^=however. 

Again the P. tena hi is given as being equivalent to ooS^'OoS^. This is 
Wrong for it should be shown as P, tena h^=^^^c 5 ^ 0 oS^' 

Nowadays however in conversation ooSc^ is sometimes used for but it 

is never used in this sense in manuscriptS- 

—This is 1 think a mistake for ^tJccoiS 
—This word also written u^S means to carry, and not 'yes'. The word 
is not the same as the two being differently spelt- is the Vocative 

Case and is equivalent to Burmese d^. Colloquially however is sometimes 
used as " Yea.’' 

(^^Thia should be pronounced as yu-cr and not yai. 
o^tocoE—T his is wrongly copied. In the example given 

P. na—Suyii^iiii 


oo oocoS 


that is, the sentence should be yi^ooc^cocoScj. This shows that the word 
has been wrongly written for r^. The Pali na suuami correctly translated should 
be (^i^) I^Gogc^oocoEfi^, 

o^qi£_The Talaing translation of P. Sampaliccbdmi taken from U. O. K. 9 , 
is not grammatically correct. It should be |^8(^u^q8oc>Sc|, The Burmese 

equlva.1ent for this word would be ^tdSsJgoS, 
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the eiamplc givea P. Da pucchati kira is taken by some to be 
equivaleut to P. pucchati oa klra wliich in TaJaiD|j woold be COOS'S 

CCp£cO*~B, that is, ‘the thing asked did you not hear, or, 

did you not hear the question asked ! Here 001 would be an interrogative affile, 
—is the B. ire., to wish well cf. Hasw- 

sp^^oS —lit. to buy (soEdething) to sleeps The phrase therefore must have 
been wrongly copied. It should therefore be if it is to be serious, or 

grievous. 

—The Pali evam is only and not the whole phrase, and therefore t^^Cj 
might be omitted^ 

ooooS — The CO should be deleted if the meauiug is nose. The word co^oS, 
oo^^cG or cg[Ci6"Oow. P. id Ini. 

OOswsS—lil^ to breathe more freely. The term is used with reference to a 
sick person who is in a very weak and restless state. The only sign of any im¬ 
provement is his breathing which becomes more even and he breathes more 
freely. The present form ia The phrase COCso£^cS 1 have also heard 

explained as ‘ to be more easy !□ mind after some great anxiety.' 

COSOoSq^oS—These two words as far as 1 know never come together like 
this. The full stop or p6t has been omitted. It should be etc- cf. 

coeuoS ac^o5^ 

COoSceg—This has been wrongly read, the superscript (*^*1 in CO^ Is the 
final oS and not Klem should he kl£ and klay. 

000^—does not mean to lie down. The Pali and Talaing do not agree. 
'W'hen a Eurman or Mon is seated with his legs folded under him the act of 
stretching out his legs and placing them In front of him is called coo^^B or 
The present form is ooc^, B. 

c§oS—Does not agree with the P. KilamatiSwbich would he j^c^OOoS=*fo 

be uneasy in mind, hence the feehng of weariness. The word means only 
* a sign." 

The reference to S. R. D. 126 where cogcB is said to be a man of 
the third class, the expression is not by itself but should be ^eScegoS 

They were afterwards known as cfiQO^^aS* The classes referred to a P. seli^^ 
C0>DQ^ gahapati—30iC|gt:S, vaDijja™Qt§tT(Secgo6c^i 

gg>—by itself does not mean speak to, recite. The manuscript from which 
the example has been taken, has been wrongly copied. The Pali a]jhabbasin* 
only or it might be expanded thus This shows that the 

word to preach, redte» has been omitted. Here gjt ^ clearly. 

isnot to blame, but to cut off, separate, give up, cease to do. B. 0 oS 

See below. 

—^This is a serious mistake. First the superscript (-i-) is the 
final uS not ^ Secoudly oOfij^E has no meaning ; it has been wrongly copied for 

or thirdly the word or as wrongly shown OOfijE should be 

coupled with a \6 and not be rautdated as above. 
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In thfc txninple given the word 30€jioTi(S'=a faulty 

evil deed and 3g^cS«^ps»to cut off and be lost, i,e., to cease to do. 

—This should be oCi^^oSt tbe final letter being oS and not o5< 
the same as, P, Sama« OOuc^^stnall, young, cf. o:^ which is the same. 

c§Gs©d—T his should be oa^^^S. See notes under c^igSaap, 

According to the Pali a thick jungle is right, but according to 
Talaitig ^gcjS or caOoS = to teiuaiu and ^oSj^^S or the jungle 

remaining- 

—This is a mistake for 


MOf, G. COOPER, 


II 

TALAING rilSSAYAS* 

SOME FURTHER CORRECTlONSr 

When working at my Talaing Nissayas,'' which appeared in VoL Ilh 
Part II of this Jonmah I ’was labouring under a disadvantage : I had but one 
copy of I he Jl^hammapada^atihakotha JVissayOj moreover, I was sent only one 
proof of the fevr first pages, lack of time preventing the Editor from sending me 
the rest, f Since then I was given the loan of another copy of this nis^ya., 
Which has enabled me to correct the following errors 
(p. 114>. read, eic. r 

9;»C^9S69 {rfo), read, aoc^OToSii 
coztco Sb (p. Ill), read, cooooao^^t 
{do), read, 

o^cob (p. flS), read, 

2 ^? (ifo)^ read; 

^oS {p. 119), read^ cf. U. O, K. 21 PCqo£«c£*1^o£d§^j^c6cc^c^|i 

etB- odder (120); dele : this is a hybrid ; and read t &qS ™P. cakka^a wheel, 

A o 

o5i a cart, camagCr 

(p, 121}, read, eu go5fl 

cl (p. 122), read, csHiic^rict^O^ =" having kept by,” that is, having dis¬ 
carded ; cf. B. uSopos^N 
d8 (do), read, 

<D^ (p, 123), read, ooc^h 

3 ^ (p. 127), read, ; another form is ; the nsnal colloquial^ 

gofi (p. 12S), read, 0nSn 

©OiSraC^ (do), dele o, and read, SiSmC^i 


' la fairneis to both Mr, Cooper and Mr. I>DroiRe]Je it ihould b< idded that Mr. Eurqiselle 
seat ia. bis corrections a hifle laler than Mr. Cooper's criEiCisms, and that in ail prol>ability both 
these notes were wrilteo quite indcpendenlly of each other. n^EniToa. 

f Mtr BuroiEclle mi^t have added that the complete printed artiote was sent to hmi be¬ 
fore publication and that he himseJf prepared the list of miapriuls. — Ecnfcm- 
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®oB (1^0)1 Ibia 15 probably ®c^; but V. E. P. or p. 77 , has also euSn which 
may be a prhiter's mistake^ 

(p. 1^1), Tead» 

(p. 13S], rcad^ here not in Has well’s, means, the palms of 

the bauds ; cl B. cOoffdBcSa^oSoo^OOgSn 
Cjp^^oS (p, 139), read, cp^^io^n 
(p^ 141), read, ogai 
aoHoS (p. 142), read, 3:><ij(;6ii 
i^uS (do), read, cqgluSn 
;§c6|TJ^?S {p. 143), read, c!:g1<£|5(Si 


Chas. DurOiselxe. 


Ill 

THE TRA^SLITE^^AT[ON OF OLD BURMESE INSCRIPTIONS 

There is a good old proverb about the cobbler sticking to his last, and if I 
venture to tnake some comments on the above mentioned subject, it is, 1 need 
Iiardly say, with the greatest difiideuce, as befits my position in relation to the 
matter. 1 am not a Burmese strUoIar and I should not have dared to approacb* 
the subject, were it not for one circumstance which must serve as an enc use for 
my temerity in doing so. ft i$ this, the begiUDings of Burmese and Moij epigra* 
phy, so far as known to us at present, go back to one common soure«> The 
alphabet is the same. It was a Southern Indian alphabet, used for wc do not 
know how long as the nalLonal Mon script, (and also of course for writing Pali)* 
which In the llth. century A. D was applied to the writing of Burmese.* Obvi^ 
ously, therefore, iu attemptiog to Jorm an estimate of its ancient Burmese values, 
we are bound to consider the evidence that may be derived from these two 
sources as well, for It is strictly relevant to the enquiry. 

There nas been much vague talk in the past about the process by which (as 
it has been expressed) the ludo-Aryan alphabet was adapted to the special 
requirements of the non'Aryan languages ot Indo^China. Starting from the 
modern forms of these languages, which nnlll comparatively recent times were 
the only forms at all welt known, it has been too readily assumed that the old 
Indian scholars who first made use of their alphabet for these new purposes went 
to work in a most revolutionary way. It was supposed that they gave new and 
arbitrary values to a great many of the old letters aud combinations of letters in 
order to fit them to the alien phcuelic systems which they were endeavouring to 
express. Personally, 1 have always been inclined to have my doubts about tbi$ 
theory, which seemed to me quite improbable a priori ; and a study ot the oldest 
available Mon inscriptions has convinced me that it was very much exaggerated. 
There has been some modification, no doubt, but not nearly as much as was 
formerly imagined. The conventional values exemplified in the modern spelling 


* It is Id be re£xclte4 that Buroitse nitioiial pride should cffeaoe at the ides of certaia 
elemEDts q( Barmese civilization having betu rtctived through the Mode (t. p. 1S2 o* Vol IH, 
Fart n, of this Journal), 3iit we arc hore couocraed with the usoErtaiomeut of bistoricaJ facts, 
and all Each Uatiousd and racial prEpOssessions muat yiEld to the weight of evideocE. So far as 
relards th* Burmese alphabEt, it ij abuqdaatly clear, froui the very shapes of the letters them- 
seJvea, that it was derived froiu a Si)ttihcrn form uf the Indian alphabet and therefore could uot 
possibly have reached th e Burmese Overland, 
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of such. A Language as Burmese, e.g., the use of o {origmalljr c, the palatal surd) 
for s, t[ (r) for and aa (originally s) for the J^iiglish fh, not to speak of the 
arbitrary values of the final consonauts^—'these peculiarities are, for the most 
part, not the result of-an originally made artificial adnplalion of the Indian 
alphabet. They are phenomena of a secondary kindf the products of eight 
centuries of phonetic change aad revisioQ of orthography wiihia the language 
itself. 

The same is true of the Mem values. The early Mon inscriptions tend to 
show that the ancient pandits endcavOTited in the main to write the language 
phonetically^ according to the Indian values of the letters. In a great nieasurc 
they seem to have succeeded in their attempt. It follows^ tlierefore, that in 
general we shall be on the safe side if we adopt Professor Duroiselle^s principle 
of transliterating the old inscriptions according to the Indian values of the letters 
of the alphabet and disregarding their mod era Burmese and Mon values In my 
Opinion that is a thoroughly sound principle to start with and its application will 
Open Up the possibility of a scientific, historical study of the evolution of these 
two languages. 

But while accepting the principle, I would point out that the results thvs 
obtained wilt remain more or less provisional in respect of some matters of delail 
until the language thus transliterated has been carefully studied as a whole in its 
various successive phases and also systematically compared with the cognate 
auguages. In other words^ we need a scheme of transliteration in order to make 
a beginning of such a Hoe o£ research, but It is quite possible that we may be 
called upon to modify it to some extent as we proceed. I he results of compa¬ 
rative study will probably impose lhat necessity upon us. For though, as I am 
convinced, the early pandits ^rrecT to write the Indo-Chinese Languages phoneti¬ 
cally, that is not to Say that they were always perfectly successful. Moreover 
there is reason to believe that they did Lutentionally admit a certain number of 
conventions, of a comparatively moderate and not very startling kind. 

I may perhaps be allowed to give parallel instances from a language of 
another family. Some time or other in the early Middle Ages, Indian scholars 
began to write Old Javanese in a form of the Indian alphabet closely allied to the 
old Mon-Eurmese form. Now the comparative study of Javanese in Its succes¬ 
sive phases and of a considerable Dumber of the allied languages of the Indone' 
siau section of the gfcat Malayo-Polynesiaa family has been dilligentty pursued 
during the last ball century^ mainly by Dutch scholars who have thrown a flood 
of light on the evoluliou of the languages of that family, so that their phonetic 
system may now be regarded as thoroughly well asceriained. It is therefore 
possible to speak with some confidence about the phone tic values of the Indian 
symbols used in the old Javanese inscriptions: Wo can, as it were, gel behind 
the written word to the real sounds intended to be expressed. Modern Javanese 
has DO V and the sound is very unusual in the cognate languages, so the Dutch 
scholars who transliterated the old inscriptions concluded that when, the pandits 
wrote V they meant to indicate the sound of Accordingly in their translitera¬ 
tion the Dutch scholars have rendered the Indian symbol in question by w, and 
there can be no doubt whatever that they were right in so doiog. Similarly the 
old inscriptions habitually express a final n (English final by the itmjsvara 
symbol (generally transcribed m). As this was also obviously a mere conven¬ 
tion, it has been neglected in transcription in favour of a uiore precise symbol. 

In the case of Burmese it is quite likely that the progressive study of the 
language will necessitate several such modifications in transliteration- I venture 
to think that even now it would be well to write iv instead of v. The former is 
much the commoner sound iu the languages of Icdo-Cbina In general, and until 
ihe contrary is proved it seeijis reasonable to assume that it was the sound ia 
Burmese eight huudered years ago, no Less than it is now. Further, the Indian 
symbol itself, even in Sanskret, is sounded as w in certain positions, and there is 
really no adequate reason why it should not be so transcribed in Old Burmese. 
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I may add that in the earliesl Mon inscrtpfious litis symbol is commonly used to 
form the diphthongs aw and ow, vhich the later phases of the, JaDgoage have re- 
wrilten a«. There caa be no ground for supposing (bat the final here was a v. 
It must have been the ordinaryj half'consonantal u which forms the second part 
of such diphthongs when the main stress is on the first part- It is quite in accord¬ 
ance wilh this view that Mon sluiilarJy formed diphthongs with y, which in later 
times^ to the great annoyance and confusion oi translileratorsH was supplanted by 
the more quickly written at symboL Curiously enough, neither this latter nor 
the Qfu symbol appears fo have been iti use in the earliest Moa inscriptions^ 
though both are of Indian Origin undoubtedly Perhaps tl^e reason is that the 
sounds they lepresent do not occur in Pulit They are common enough in Sans¬ 
krit and some other Indian languageSd 

It seems to me undesirable to render & by 5 and by 9 is used by many 
French sdioiars to transliterate the Indian sibilant for which we usually write s, 
and Confusion would result from its use for the first and second letters of the 
palatal vat*ga. Why not stick to c and eft, as in Sanskrit; for the present ? 
A.part from these caseSi I find myself in complete agreemtiit wilh Professor 
Duroiselle SO far as the rendering of the Individual consemants is concerned. As 
for the un-Indian combinations of consonant Sf such as ^ in Burmese, I am sure 
he is on the right line in rendering them literally (in this case by rh). What the 
precise sound at that remote period may have been, future investigation may 
perhaps establish, but it seems open to Same doubt at present, and anyhow a 
spelling like .sA is just as conventional as rh it is merely the substitution of an 
English convention for the old pandits' device."* 

In the matter of the vowels I think there is no real difficulty except the case 
of % This appears to have been an artificial makeshift devised to represent one 
or more of the neutral or indeterminate vowels (something like the English vowel 
found in such words as " bird enr ", and the like, where of course there is no 
real r at all fa Southern Standard English, pronunciation). It is a question 
whether one should simply follow tbe pandits' Convention and write uri, while 
realising (hat this is a pure conveullon and nol the representation of an original 
diphthong, or whether it would be better to neglect it altogether and write some 
new Convention of our own, e.g., e, u, S, or the like.f This is obviously more or 
Jess A matter of taste, and fancy. But I would observe that at present vfe do not 
kuaw precisely how this ® was intended to be pronounced. It might perhaps be 
safer to^wrile It, provisionally, ut as the old pandits did. 

It is a curious fact that this uf is very rare in the oldest Mon inscriptions. 
Yet there is reason to believe that the sound which it was afterwards used to 
express already existed then in Mon, for in the early inscriptions the words in 
which the symbol subsequently occurs are written iuconsistently in all manner 
of ways, the vowel in one and the same word beiug often expressed variously, 

by z', u, e, (tbe inherent) a, and even such a ccmventicuia] combination as ef 
It seems pretty evident that in these cases the pandits' endeavours to write, 
phonetically were not crowned with ccmplele success. But why does nr appear 
in the Burmese inscription at the Mya^edi pagoda and not fexcept very rarely) in 
the Mon ones of the same period, where it would seem to have been so badly 
wanted 7 That is a question 1 am unable to answer at present. 

There can be no doubt at all, in my opiuJon, that =...'5 represent 0 aod t^ 
stands for au t their order in the alphabet is enough to prove that, and they 
should, at any rate for the present, be transliterated accordingly. For the pur- 


* Way I say lucideatally, though it docs Rot direclly coacerii the matteT iu baud, that I find 
tuyself miable to ^ubs^ihe to Frofessior DuroijcLte's argument ab^nt the prenunciatfou of 
'“'Saam ”, Saugeriuano'a tendering of the wetl-kuowu au4 moeh discussed elhnic name 7 How 
else cau yon render the souad sha in Italian spelliug than by scia 7 

tl do not much lilcc Professor Duruiselle's 6, it su^|Esta either a dose, c>v an accenhtated o. 
I do not thiiik that the seund can have hECQ at all like that in the JVou of 1100 A.D.; and I see 
uu reason to suppose that in the contemporary Bnrmese the symbol had a diffsreut value Ir&nt 
the Mon. 
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posfi in band these, ate notr as Professor Duroiselte styles them, vovcl-coinbi- 
nations they are old'established symbols of the Indiaii alphabet, havioi deflnJte 
values as such. With their previous history in India ve are not here concerned, 
and it scems safest to accept them vrith their S^anskrilic values, leaving the 
future to decide such niceties as whether in Old Burmese the o was an open 
sound {as in Eng. "more") or a close one (as in Eng. '‘hope'^), and the like. 
Similarly I think that ior the presetst =—might well be written simply e, and (if 
it occurs in the old inscriptions) of, according to tlieir respective Indian values. 
It will always be possible to modify such details later on, when the evolution of 
the Burmese phonetic system has been more closely studied- I should not sup¬ 
press the inherent ct in such a word as I should Write Ivay. 

The study of tlie Burmese language on the htstoricai and reconsiractive 
system outlined by Professor Dnroiselle in his valuable article will not merely 
be a great advance in 'Burmese research alone, it will also be a step towards the 
comparative investigation of the whole TibetO'Borjnan family of languages. At 
present comparatively Utile has been done In that line of research. In 1S?6 
Mr. Bernard Houghton contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a 
paper entitled *' Outlines of Ti bet o-Burns an Linguistic PalEontology which is of 
great interest and value but lacks a systematic exposition of its phonetic basis 
such as modem linguistic methods rightly demand, 'When the phonetic laws 
governing the relations of the various languages of the Tibelo-Burnnan family 
have been thoroughly investigated and established^ scholars will be in a position 
to work back towards the prehistoric forms of the words that are common to the 
several branches of that great family. When that has been accomplished, it v^ill 
perhaps become possible to define the precise nature of the relationship which 
exists between it and such other linguistic groups as Chinese, Tai and Karen. 
Aj present all this is very nebulous, and the comparisoD of individual words in 
these several languages is still premature and more likely to lead to the discovery 
of mares' nests than to any safe or positive conclusions. 


C. O, BLAGDEN, 


A COMMON BURMESE CIPHER 


Ciphers in Burmese are ordinarily spoken of as What 

aen^: may be 1 do not know but the following may perhaps be of interest 

to the members of the Burma Research Society. 

A is a cipher for substantive letters only : to form words' therefore it 

will generally be necessary to employ it in conjunction with a cipher for the 
vowel or consonantal symbols. Such a cipher is what is commonly called the 
or sometluius employed by itself or sometimes in 

COD]unction with the 

Here are two formulas for the of which the first is incomplete 


0^1^^*- J -oo£ 
^-^ooc^£i" 


(j-egEsoo^Ji 

oAc^igi* 


II 
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Tiis is not exlpanalory to anyone who does not already know the ciphet; 
moreover it makes no provision for stTeral of the symbols^ The foil owing is 
complete or self explanatory. 


CtTJJ^oSMnCIO^tH 

CONOCO 8 
e^oooc^s^B 

ffCJ^if^OSOgCprl 

oog^seCKT^i 

ac^oo^cgofi'ojji 

oSSi^Qjj^n 

c^iScgcaT* 

^ol^KaoES^i 

:gC^5-0“SjJl 

roggSt^Gj^BDoSi 

ojeI^sooES^u 

^-c^EaoaiJii 

ODcScr^S^tCoStl 

9~ogE!»|B 

CSJOOoScTQ^CCOOi 

oo<^j£c^oEsc£i 

G-^odcoi 

aooSfiCooogi 

GOODoSoOOo(Srt 


q-s^eoooii 

cj_£ox8o6cg3i 

C33OoSo8®)0CJ^8H 

aoG<jsoa^i 

C^O C^0E<^SCOob 

00£^G^::3oSc^3l 



cdir^afi^uEii 
aci3s6c«^ii^i 
0*^0^ f^EU 
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jfSc^ig^. 

03^[0a3n 
^COr6t5fj^l 
coo^:iy B^ii 

'^" 3 i'§@" 

C0<XJ^OOOO0SiU 


Key : 

^ I 


e^i0iroE e.g. i 
c^i^iocf£so3<5 e.g. 
oqg^6ec£ ^ 
^S?^p£icS 

oococ^J eg. (s <TOi 
osc6cS eg. ^ 
cDoS( eg, oo) 


? 

m 


ci^e^B eg. ^ 
ooc^t e.g. 
t^3CtS0& e g. ^fi 
os^ e.^. cB 

another oJa^sooE eg. f^n 


1 will now give two formulas for the 
metre : the second is the clearer. 

The first is 


!»£r^ooojooii 

cn^g^jtf 

aujjc^^. 

ecC2Uj2" 

co^o^n 

COO3^O^0T1 

jaggtfi^i 


The first has Ihe more claim to 


8 
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03&r^m£o£4t 

coE^cgj^coaSa 

O^CGjfjScfll 

^ScoTjS^ii 

l?fT^^CC03l 

oi^*oI^^£sdEii 

tt^ciooEtSi 

oon^ougi 

^CCOOll 
eg j£fltsT M 
c^egEffsTtSB 

G-Mojigoy^i 

o^wjgoooSuf^i 

jg=o§§oE« 

3>:?co0SiASf^i 

^£co^d^(ii 

c^ac^jSao^ii 

oo^fo>§c8|a 

93oooi@oSt;§K 

d^c^Seu3|B 

CCOlC^IC^EOSgSa 

^ o OP oEoogSii 


The ^cDDd formulsi ia :— 

!»&c8fX? _fi 
L tx> 

*“ 0 '^S ** “S' 

COOD^O-QH 

CD P 
O 

oo^fT^^ciooa ^ 
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& 

j^fecoT ^S^tisf^^eco^i 

o^ir^ lO«D00^(S H 

Cori^OiOi0lj^£GBT ^SOOOil 

o^fecoTie^CjgfiGsT (§it 

0^00 gg lOTrgof^i ^EioS (^o£ ii 
OOCO^tjjSo^fl^&CO^ ^Sm 
too jji8 co^cS ^11 
9SCO0 s@o?c01 a^c^ EcooJ u 

03C O COt^S I O g - ffiOO g IC^! oagSu 

f CJ^S^ O CT} ^ ■ 



The greater part of this is the satue as thefir^t. Slight alterations have been 
made to work the letters omitted by the first ijito tlie metre. I have written it 
for clearness with a line to each figure or combination of figures 
The key is s— 

CO ^ 

3 ^ J 

0=^0 
ao = o 
c ^ ? 

& T= ^ 

50 == 3 
<h = 
q ^ 9 

0 ^ ti 

s£ - q 

s - " 

ti ” q 

la =; 

<TO ^ g 

CO == 

CO = o 
0 ^ 
o =s Cj^ 
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35 = + 

aOiOC^I =? 8 J 

Thegiv'es An alternative aacod^: to that of the »a. 

It Is hardly necessary to explain that 

3a& or ssEr^ = X 

@?* = s 


Ovog — 4 
=6 
coon = 6 


= T 

mg' = 8 
^ & 

The qnainti^ejs of the may be considered an excuse for giving them in 

folL 

The otateriala for this paper were communicated to me by a Rahan nov/ 
living ia the Yamethin District. 

C R DAVIES, hC-S. 


ALPHABETUM BARMAMORUM 

C ARP ANI-MELCHIOR. 

Alphabetnui Birmanorum seu Bomauura Regni Avce finitArtimqija regions 
Roiuz MDCCLXXVI. Typis Sacrce Congreg,^ de Propaganda Fide. Proesidnm 
adproba tione. (19cm. Xl3cm ) 

Writes Bishop Bigandet (Outline of History of the Catholic Burmese Mission) 
pp. 19, 21 

Father Melchior Carpani came to Burma in I7d7, Whilst at Rangoon, 
Bishop Percoto came to the resolution of sending Father Carpaui to Rome for 
the purpose of giving to the sacred congregation an accurate statement of the 
Mission, and also to obtain its approbation of the various Burmese works he had 
composed^ and if possible, to have them printed at the Propaganda Press. After 
a stay of seven years in RaogooD, Father Carpani took his departure m the year 
1774 ' 

Now as Lo the Burmese alphabet, la the Preface written by Johannes 
Chris tophor us Amaduttus, p. VH, we read : — 

'^On his return, last year, from the Pegu Mission, Melchior Carpani, of the 
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diocese of Lodi snd a member of the clerics regular of SL Paul, who are called 
Bamabites^ to whom has beea entrusted the propagation of our Faith in the most 
extensive Idtigdom of Ava and the holy ministry in thirteen churches sc.ittered 
throughout that same country, has happily brought unto us the signs and letters 
we31 designed of the said Burmese language. As he lived mostly in tho city 
called Radgon, a seaport of the kingdom of Pegu, and dwelt for sometime at 
Ava near the king himself, it was easy for him to become proficient in the langu^ 
ages of the country and obtain the exact forms of its alphabet. Thanks to this, 
the carvings cutting and casting of this Alphabet was duly proceeded with by our 
OWD experts in the art of castings and thus we were able to commit to the press 
the very first specimen letters of that language as abso a summary of our Chris¬ 
tian doctrine." Pp. XV-XVI: " We rejoice........to be the first to make known 

to the literary world and to dedicate for the advancement of the Catholic Reli¬ 
gion this foreign alphabet, of which no trace is found on the brass tablet of 
twenty-seven Alphabets, as revised, augmented and published in the year 
MDCCHX (1759) by Dr. Charles Morton. Neither is it to be found In that large 
oollcction of Alphabets with two hundred different versions of the Lord's Prayer 
expressed in as many exotic types and idioms^ as published at Leipzig in the year 
MDCCLVin, (1753) by Joh. Fred. Fritz and Benjamiti Scliultze- No trace of it 
either in that other collection: of the Lord's Prayers edited by the welUknown 
Chamberlayne ; nor finally in the great Encyclopedic Lexicon, where are found 
many of the alphabets of the exotic languages." The Alpha be turn Barmanorutn 
was published a second time at Rome, 3737- " Editio altera emendatier/' writes 

Pauliaus a S. Barth., Musei Borgiani Velltris, Romae, 1793, p. L 


E, LUCE. 


ETYOMOLOGICAL NOTES 

111 

^ sc^^tl 

f 3S £ SC^<S * k csK CO ) OOOSj^ 

ogSt^e^OJgS'i 

c6o5<Si^3i gcn33£j|GO)oSogoSt^ca>oE6o£ig:itr^y 

ceii^^ 3^0 Ec&u c8<Siooci£^b pjS?oo£tcQooEii§ 

OoSc^<5s 0^1300^^ 6 c ®T1^00 

tjSsO^ II CDS'c£c g cSc^0^5 * n 603^0 § o6 ^ gSa 03 gS S 

got^ecoaogSd 

coooEc^iSt^o" iitcoCiciScg^a csfiEBiOoEc^ so^Sf^n 
t^T cogSif 

q£ Ecoo^S *^oco gSt iioooo£^B c C30t3 E' ^ £oci£c|^Sco33£ 

gj^&=SBcoCi:3£ II BOO ^0 ^c^eoT QaogS I 
K):5S3oSi<g|c^ii S^3^mg^»^S(^:oolwS!:o^-K>o^ct5og£l1 

080 ^ 30 gSinq£*C0Jo£'0g£nC33Of^CO^ [(j&CkJgSiie £>1 coo 
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oE-c^o£c^^»wSoo:?o^^^co£o3£n^£so^5^oO0Sit (^StcoooEao^i* cog^fi 

ocf oocoS^^ cc|so^5i^e|^^oo^^iBCD£oagSi ^ooag-gG(^::?£( 

msooE c^c^iQ j^o£« Ecg* ce6? noo^ tg£E g:> ^ i o^5f £ n 

co3s0£j0&^^!ia6o^<SsiCoO36a^^aiO^^«>T‘cg£0£»0&c^;>^0Si 

^gficj^jEsooSmoisoosi uga^c$L§3:?^f^tt 
530oSo^^t^^JO^^^E-UJ^^^^^^ CoT|^50^ii 
0o^^o^^^^^5CJ^ ii0oSo£95<g?t(^w ooig:jjrog^^ii edlSiegSa 

rg^sjjiS&^seooD ] so^to^goSgoSs G^Sgc6'& 

c^<S'tycn [ 3O0S(^^^q|£tii ^cooBa^^q^sn 33[^o*G00:jogg'|i§|§ii sj 

QiX>0<St>Sb i ncS 330 ^^33 ^ 33 ^ ^^003 iCO gScT^ IIC^2 E-UC^CsTccfT ^ CCOO^JgS" 
qSEc^^ioagSn ffCjgDoS^fe&ecO3OgSiic^5s^iio^5j^'a^(^t^^ioi^£ic03c£B 
V wT oS ! uo^ ^^usTeo'T'^ coaoo,0Sn 

i£s^^o?{Tjjofie3tc3a3n clioogg6l<^^spe:j£s«oo3ii 
fx^^*33£EJ«;j^^t^3i3^iic^txj^E3iEt^og£*sacpcSntjci;|poSc303a3dli cc^oE 
C^LOgC^Wt^ll (ffE3S^^aO^i^OO0£llOO<^SOOg3ai 0|^^G333£tCg<£w^^3E|£ 
bl O^^t^^^COOS =033rt^C303 C^^E I C^^S-C sTeO^ II 

d^£-tjo£ jf § o^EisnS^^iid^S c^ ii > iissE e gSi« sTc oT^ sogSuCiE^ 

(^Sic^oBn ojEOj^^cogSEsoTc^oT^sagi cls3Sf^^$^ffoa^c333Etc3ci^t:^ 
(pO^oSl cTEOgtBdl(C^5Etlj^^^OO^aG^0OOg£ll clE«^40O3Cg£a<^0gEgE* 
o^^^co0S*c*jT(0co^i c^Eaoj*^^ asu^Sci^jecoSco^iii §3^39 

ODD e^^C^OO^I OOCCODOg g Sc^DO gSi 

loBcs^iv^Sc^Stn MsoScSfij^o^d^i tf3gD^a«coci|E«!D&38i^[6'Q03S=Scoo^c^iCj} 
CO nS^E« ro r^ii^^o^e^oE^cooEOogSr^ u soE o(jt-c®T oo gSuooEo^- ogi^cE 
000 J30^C3JJi^^00^tG3T<J dlego:^ (^OOg H 

q8jSoEogEOO^II5^«OOD|^^f^ll^Sfb^§lcB^Ofg&^^dOoE(S^COoS- J 'C^E* 

o EcmooScaaoEing c?oooe oogS m^EEogS i db^^uooE -oooS- j ^oEa » 

cJJ^^nEoE-conE^j ^^[£^3o(§oaegEt@^c^£EfT§Hgtj^f^gSo2t5u c^^e^ooos 

oogSic^GooSfja^oasKiosg^ti soE 

cgioj^^^coT ^ cooco gS I 

cSc^o^boEc^h gtSe^oEB ^^OOOECOOO @5cg«ogEE|)f oj^oogEn^^s^^i 
39(^Cp<j]gSj- ^ ^-gtt^E u fCO ^ aoE og^E ug^^cdTfi CO oo gSi 
t^o£s-ooEaigoac^£n3s^(;g53cooDEB TOaODoacssooScj^ogEH 
co^i^o^oSic) E^o a go^cjia oE i^^oo^r^icgi^c o rco^iCjEjef^^cl i ^ 

B^OOgSc^^lt UC2oSo2gOE|£s;33o£l BoE^C|^O^f^c:gE^Oo8^^000EiSoO(^ 
cgit §|c^OD^C§|i^^i<^E-iK)T gEaggoDgScgncg^oSsi^^c^oo^flOO^gSEflCGL 
3g)0 aoogS e^ tgoogSc ^oogSr^^ a^^m gS a" EoJ^ a n c^ i sogg'^ 

co^acsT cgSgEs^ffOooo^i 
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0 II Og:3dc5l1CpOi ScOO:>iOO Jt1 Cp<>.0 c5 cQdE I 

'8^'=® 303(^&T;d 3:>E ifiocso rfi- soo £coo:^ra^i (i^^ti 

^ d^E Gpoc^oS 01 s^E £30:5 s^oSoo^ jn 0oSgoiSc^<^i 

OJ^^^CoTgoT ^CC030^I1 

c^ ^oSo^tSsOO^OQOJm^jgpG^^U 

^oSooo s@e) ^«oo cp <s^B a^i 0oS0^ s gS(§ ^ ■ c<xio oS^oE^ ooo e s^b §o5| 

£3O3£0O^110QSo^£B-OJ^^^£gT CgEcOOOO^n 

6)sra3oSBG^;glG0o^ff ^3£cQ^£m|tii^o^(yoo3aicoo3t03§ii QbEoo^suj . 
^^c^EffoT pgEsmoopSi 

C^OoSoOD^ C^II O^oS^O^oScgO^E^ E^Gj^^ieOCO^ 8^^003 E^:SoO<^:^n SOC^lJ 
t^lScOOO^pS 1^3^ ^ Gul £ ICOO 100 EOO^ l-Og^^cbl 

c^T t^Esco 00^11 

OSjJOOpSlT OogE^§00§Ef^CejgoSTOCCg£B(^£eG|^"(§sgc6^§CO&oEll ^c^Es^e 
^ oScoooc^aSiiQoSeo-ojj^^cbtcJT ogEccosopSn 

”s“£§‘§=“e§"@®a 3E^CO0330 SO^EbOOOJ^ii CQ^oSsO^ VC^ 

esaoSi cnoooSogs^E^oSSc^EoogSn^oSii 0o5^oSi! cooocS^^cS'Ojj^^AicaT 
<^EffCO30gSH 

■oSoSo^^E^oir eoogSi^ron croo£?oo£^9o5ij cooo-eoooE^SoSit 

cSg^o^^^oSh mccosogcu^e^ c^os^coodbcxioe^SoSh og^E(§c03:^cooD 
60001^3;^H 33CoEoOg£(^ C03^£OO3ero38^ dS^Ei^S^n di$<icS^BtSi 
cc^] 6 t^^y^SoSll 33 OOOtCg^lS^SoSn t>OO0S<§<^n 33 *33CCKl3 E Hg£ J1E 
003ECO30II 33 C^oE 133^11 33^c533OOD£itl^0O cSoSo^^S-Wg^^cbtcdT 

ogEficooogSu 

■Q^C^^JlffC^OoSo^^ *0 >c^ «35 ^OflOOCOnDliOg^od^saO ICO SO^OO- COOC>«SDCp|^ t 

^^^s^SQooa^3o^^^’to^^|lo:^o^^*-og■^^coT cgEoopSti 

0 op-'S|^D^-^^33c^o£ c^oE au caoiCOoEoseot^^^ocjoo^Ds 

c^oEEeoo^n^iv ooooacooSc^TCia o£e ooocpS^sooai ccj^sooai cog^oEcooasj^ 
aopS^o id^ "cc^o n£ oj^i-o^^cb (tcTcgEcco 3O0§ii 

OJjJc^^E^OIt ■C(JC0C^33iJaGl^COOOtl wEiaOQ (^(§0011 cujoE^^cj^ogoSoooi 
C3OOICpCSiOClSnQOCp!«-0OCa^3aC^oS^OCBOo£ grf9(§SJ^^C§obEI CpOiOcSo^f 
o^^aacocpauo^Ec^^EUg^^c^ cgEo^oo^Si 

opspacoooo^^Sso^gjfij^j cgf^Di^EcsooEi psjc^oooii c^dS^Ofi^^eoogS 
^3lf^nogC§0:5§Cl^^E“C3rr <^£c^OO05l 

C3g(C^$£^0i U«^3Ct0g335^^SO!§i goj^gfi^E^Ii3^CL^<^30^(§0^1^51 aO^^E- 

I B^^oo ^33C^ £ Jig^ j|oj I?c^ G^B gSogcoooi tegmoi^c^oopSi 

cgoQ^^E^Olt icgoCS^E cgo'^C^oS^^i cgo^Cj^^t^OOgS^gOlt^S C^SOOcgo 

Q^(S snd5 0^<3'a<^a3^33 t^£(ji c^oS^DcmoSgoficgod^ ga gSojcsooi 0 

al ^ ae^ooo<^c^ oopSi 

cj^s^oii n^£aQ^5soj^oo5)c§oo0Si od^oc^osnooSagotgoi ^s^a^g^joE 
oo38::Sooc^^" ao^asiaiOOiQogSss^Eii of^sogost^cBaoEa c^dScooc^ooS 
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aoo* H ^ gS ic^^cSo:>ot goSg CL? 

oogS tH^cjSoo^ e^oogSi 

^co:>bi oo^^^(S eos^cS^ot^c£^Sfei< 0 Sce» 

*{ 0^ l)0!;^^^i :^Pti-95epN35 03ct Oa^ ? tCOOCi gSl 

qS a 0 ^^ s^£ o^acej s^ 0 Sa oj giio^esooasi Bc^oo^ n 

coo 0go oj I :coq 5|^ njofjoE i^o c oOdosal > 

oo-so£cgs« ^aOKooSi c^£ic£p y-ooc5-o^5i tf350oSj^£a^^aGj|OCl-EoloS 

O^ ^l-lU^aO? S^ 4]L0] 3C gSi 

oo^^StH iioo-ao£o^Eic30acoSu ff^o£scEii«-fl>cS-a6^iC33OoS06-o^eSii 
ff g a>- o -oj t tri^ oS> iisoSa^Qs^oH MgS i 

co;pc3^sii 


IV 

THE DERIVATION OF RAMANNA 

With reference to Mr, Blagden’s remarks on pages 59 and SO of the last 
number cf the JournaLn it may perhaps be useful to remember the three divisions 

of the Mons,^--the Mon-ti, Mon-tsa and Mon^tia, The last could be 

written either or *^, and the country ot this section of the people, Hantha- 

waddy, would probably be called pronounced and written in Burmese and 

Burmanised Pali ™-RftmaQha. Might not have been a contraction of 

——the r|i meaning ^country/ and not being a meaningless prefix^ 

M, O. 


BUDDHIST CHINA '* 

BY 

Reginald Fleming Johnston, (John Mujiray), Lond6n. 

At a recent celebration of the completian of his 7lsl year Professer T. W, 
Rhys Davids is alleged to have declared to a representative of the " Morning Posi 
that "in countries luliere the people profess Buddhism there is comparatively 
little crime ; crimes of jealousy there may be but such a thing as high way robbery 
is unknown/' If this announcemcj^t from the highest livin| exponent of Pali 
Buddhism needs correction by a reference to the criminal annals of Ceylon, Siam 
and Burma it only shows the tendency to reaction which set in long sinccr It is 
a reaction in favour of every Ihing Eastern. It is typified in the preseat 
excessiv'e lionizing of Professor Rabindranath Tagore in certain quarters. 
The excess makes for positive obscurity. Whether the indiscriminate abuse 
from the early Christian missionary of all pagan forms of worship and conduct 
of life was mote harmful thau the present-day fashion of universal eulogium of 
things Oriental will in the end prove a greater obstacle to the nuderstandiiig of 
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the East by the 'West, cannot be prophesied ; but for students of impartial 
inVesti^EitiDii into the history of religions the one method of extremes is as. iii'^ 
jurious as the other. In the present book a good deal is collected 'hrhich is to the 
discredit of the early missionaries and t lie re are some passages which unfortu¬ 
nately are not antiquated. The book wtJl give a ver^ fair Idea of Budhi^m as it 
flourishes to-day in China but in Burma it will suffer by comparison whidi it 
must evoke with the creations of Sliwe Yoe. The professed student must be pre¬ 
pared for some disappuininient. It is a pity that the ^luihor who seems to be 
perfectly familiar with the Chinese Buddhist literature has not taken this op¬ 
portunity to give us a more comprehensive survey of that monumental compila- 
t^on^ the Chinese " Tripit aka,'’ recently brought out at Shanghai through the 
instrumentaHty of Mr, and Mrs* Hardoon, Chinse Buddhism is pre-eminently 
what used to be called Nortliern Buddhism* Mr- Johnston nowheie gives any 
indication that he is acquainted with tlie splendid St- Petersburg series of works 
in Sanskrit and Tibetan and Chinese bearing on the dornain of his own studies. 
At the Outset it mast strike niany readers as a curious book on Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism which from cover to cover does not ouce mention the greatest exponent 
of it, viz , Professor SyTvaiu Levi, The more one studies .Mr. Johnston's book 
the more One regrets that he has lost a good opportunity of aequainUng us with 
that vast compilation of Chinese Buddhist literature which has its Counterpart in 
what are still fondly believed to be the Pali originals. He gives an indication 
here and there how wide is the divergence of opinion still entertained of certain 
a.rticles ot the Buddhist faith supposed to have been established beyond all 
criticism. Dr* Schrader, for instance, is rightly quoted as observing that we 
are not entitled to say that the Buddha denied the soul but only that for him 
duration in time was duration of a flux and not imtuulability in any sense, not 
the stability of a substance. It was the Buddha and no one else who made the 
doctrine of anatfa a moral principle and that not by denying the Absolute One 
but presupposing it as the true self* the only reality." Here also there is a 
disposition to represent as close parallels isolated notions of the widely divergent 
systems of Eastern and Western philosophy. The systems, as has been pointed 
out, must be taken as a whole- The fragments taken from the one and put 
alongside fragments taken from the other give a deceptive appearance of simi^ 
larity and mislead the superficial reader into the belief of a common origin of 
both the contradictory methods of thought. We may oot^ liowevcr, belittle 
occasional identity of philosophical dicta on both sides The modern William 
James, for instance, says exactly the same as the Buddha regarding the ultimate 
effects of all our mental operations. It would be easy for any student of the 
Bali Suffers to adduce analogues to a most striking Buddhistic thought of 
William James ; "We are spinning our fates ; for every smallest stroke of vice 

and virtue leaves its nevcr-so-little sear...Nothing we ever do Is in strict 

literalness wiped out,” The uncertainly of the exact original teachings of the 
Bnddha and of the nebulous nature of traditional textual interpretation is re¬ 
presented by the ** Dhammapada,” the book par excellence of Buddhisllc 
teachings. ” Even for great benefit to another let no man imperil his otwei 
benefits, when he has realised what is for his own good let him pursue it 
earnestly,” If this is the spiiit: of the dhamma, Mr. Johnston very rightly 
observes, so me of the strictures on it by the later school of Mahayanists in 
China, Japao^ Tibet and Mongolia would be fully justified. It forges a weapon 
for alien Controversialists to whom Budddism is an egoless philosophy of 
egoism. 

The chapter on Bcdhidbarma^ the missionary who went from India to China, 
is of peculiar interest. His teaching was obviously more in conformity with the 
original doctrine of the Buddha, who was no great enconrager of study or learn¬ 
ing and in whose precepts we find conflicting evidence of his reliance now on 
individual rational choice, now on the authority of his ipsissima verba. " You 
wiU not find the Buddha in images or books” is a saying attributed to Bodhi- 
9 
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dhar^^h Hfs naJTte the Chiiiies<@ hav'C transformed into Putitamo^ usiiHlIy 
abbreviated into Tamo, Tatrto's teaching is partly responsible for the decay of 
]ea.niing in Chinese tronaitcricj i his advice was taken too literaily. ESooks 
were neglected and monkish &nei^^ centered in ecstatic meditatioQ- 

As opposed to the iudulgcU'Ce of the Buddhists of the PaU school, the 
Chinese Bnddliists axe strict vege^ifiins though they have a peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable way of tiestifyii:]g tliei^ ^Icv'Oticu to the sacred scriptures which they 

even to this day fieqaently uiitein Ihtirown blood iostead of Ink-blood drawn 

generally fi'om Ihe longue. 

The eflicacy of viesrious prayers is believed in by the modern Buddhists of 
Chtoa. “The prayers and TOTvs," feys Mr, Johnston, “uttered by the pilgrims 
when they reach tlie shrine of Ti-tsaag and the ceremonies performed by tliem 
Or by the monks on their bdmlljr«t'af various kinds but they chiefly relate to 
both tills and the nexl wijrlid." A person wishing to pray for a lost parent 
oblaini! from the monks^ lot- a cmslderation, a sheet ot paper on which is 
printed a prayer tn Aoiitabh^- It. s an official document appertaining to the 
next world. Blank speaces are: lelt b It for the insertion of the believers^ names 
and the required dates TMs certifkatt of recommendation to the next world 
takes the following form prsiytliat you wiH Have compassicui on tlie soul 

of——age—who was bornon the ——date of the--year and whose soul has 

taken leave of its earthly lift and bias joined the immortals. Alas, time passes 
too quickly, ve weep wheo cs'ur tbwLghts turn to the loved one we have lost. 
We implore you to take him from "tUij place of pain and lead him to happiness. 

This diy the——day of--’We liav*e carried out the proper ceremonies oti behalf 

-of the dead. We implore tJut benaiy be admitted to the joy of peace until such 
time as he may ht takeia again into the world of men. In the name of the 
Buddhas we implore you to$a ve Li s sottl," The trade in celestial passports is 
neither a tuonopoLy of Buddhiists Bwr the passport an ariiclc for purely Bud¬ 
dhistic consumption, The tell giou^ heads of certain sects of Islam in India deal 
in similar letters of Credit ta their ^brother Gabriel" in heaven on behalf of 
persons bound for (be next vren-ld. 

Professional Hinduextollfiirs of by^gone days will again find a Iresh proof 
here that their anckut culture c 3 onla be>d more than all that tlie Westerners have 
discovered in the present pigt Cif degtteracy. The Taoist mystics of the 3rd add 
4th centuaies B. C. declare 1hat '' purified mao draws his breath from the 
■utlerdioat depths while oi'-dinary pe^^le only from their throats." The value of 
-deep and regular breathing is oE course taught by many syslems of mysticism 
besides Taoism and T^ntaric KudJ bi^oa. We should have welcomed a detailed 
account of the conflicts i rrjdigenous religions of China and the exotic 

Buddhism. It is froru ils faircipprttxeiits th3.t Buddhism can be rightly judged so 
far ns the Dpposftkii is not repres^iuted by a spirit of religious fanaticism. It 
seems there is a goodly Htfiratiar*of aiLti-Buddhist polemics whid^ siiU lies con¬ 
fined to Chinese books. The EulimviatioTi of the BraKmans and Jains against 
the Buddbisls are cE exceeding valut t- There is a brief examination of the deri¬ 
vation of the name of the sacred Fo (ala monaslery, the headquarters of the Dalai 
l,araa, wliich has its replica itlso iia CBlna. It seems surprising that neither to 
Mr Johnston nor to tlie author ity larijim lie cites has occured the obvious deri¬ 
vation from the Sanskrit name of tb e ;Lower with which the Chinese after their 
fashio-Q of hleral tr^nslaiion connect:it 

An instance of the abysmal pessaism which permeates a certain section of 
Buddhist literature is furnishe^l by a long dolorous prayer of the Jhatia schooL 

Throughout the rniddle ag«s interciouTse between Chiiva and India across the 
Himalayas, if interrupted, b:id xieveir ^ased, Just as Chinese Buddhists went to 
the boly land of on pil|rixing,e to the sacred places of Buddhism, the 

Hindu missionaries travelled tbtoi=^li Tibet to China to propajs;ate the faith. 
There is the recorded instacce of ai CdOnk depositing iu China relics of the Bud¬ 
dha from Benares iu I 636. So thorCi-D^hly iamllar with Chinese Buddhism and 
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yet SO poorjy equipped with PaIL atudiesj Mr. Jolinstcn wants his readers to 
believe without aoy resei ve or qualiflcatioit thjit it should not be torgotten that 
Buddhist monks are not coiDpelJed or enpected to take perpetual vows oi poverty, 
chastitv, etc. And he contrasts Buddhism with Chrisiiaiaiiy to the disadvantage 
ot the latter. This popular tatlacy like many others Connected villi Buddhism 
dies hard. There is indeed a great conflict between the seueraJ schools of Bud¬ 
dhism ms to whether the vows ol celebacy, etc , taken by an initiated monk are 
only temporneiry, to he violated at pleasure and resumed at will, or whether they 
are binding; on the candidate for life. We have (he classical in stance of the 
erotic aiut t^ccentiic poet, Bhartriharj, whom legend makes seven times a monk 
and as often a layman in the lap of kingly luxury. There were, however, it must 
be eii]pl]asii.ed, certaii^ schools of very eai Jy origin vhic!} demanded the vows lo 
be perpetual to which even the Pali Irndition bears unmistakeable vilness. For 
we have Bhuddhe-gbosha^s author!Iy for it. According to his samanta-pasadikaj 
the Audhaka school required tiie candidate to promise " yava Jivam Buddbam 
sarauani-gacchamL", which is to say, the obligation was life long. Bhuddha'ghosha 
is caretnl his own part however to insist that neither canonical prescriptiou 
nor the scholia enjoin this perpetuity n-eva Patiyam na attfiakathasu atthi. It 
is esseiilial lo take it into account that Buddi.a-ghosha was an exponent of 
one school opily and that even to him the traditional lilerature of that scliooL as 
distinguished from the canonical texts was often suspicions, e. g.,i when he obser 
ves relating to a certain passage in the Great Commenlary that ^^it appears to 
conflict with the Pali text" yam oetam JHahatiha-Kathayam vntfam iam 
vttaddhamiva dtssati (By the way this passage furnishes an additional 
proof that Pali originally signified not the language of Buddhism but the written 
text ol the scriptures). 

TEie Chinese belonging as they do to the Mahaynna school strictly interdict 
animal food^ though it needs scarcely pointing out that early Buddhism was 
iodifferen) to this matter. The reproach which sometimes attaches to Chinese 
monasteries as to being the habitual resort of the vicious aud the depraved and as 
the conveitient sanctnary of criminals fJeeh^g from justice is comparable to what 
IS Sometimes alleged against the Burmese monasteries. Most probably however 
the remarks of Mr. Johnston as applied to the Chinese tnonasieries hold good 
equally in the case of Burma,, “it would be absurd to deny that there are 
Buddhist monks of all characters and that many have been attracted to the 
monkhood through their uuspirifual oioiives. "Unfortunately there are some 
evils which from time to time are bound to be unpleasantly conspicuous in con- 
iieotton with any conceivable form of cctnobilic life, especially in an age of 
religious aj-iathy or degen era lion quite irrespective of the religious creed with 
which it happens to be associaled. It is sometimes supposed that the life of a 
monk or htrmit is only fit for weak-minded or incompetent idlers t whereas it is 
just Such persons as these to whom this mode of existence is prc-eiiiineiitly and 
dangerously unsuited Mr, Johnston's opinion is based on personal observa¬ 
tion and enquiry during frequent residence in many of the principal monasteries 
in China and he avers that though " the great religious houses of China do not 
ail stand at a uniform level in respect of morals and religious zeal, reputation of 
such monasteries as those of Chiu-hua and Puto which are far from the demora¬ 
lizing influences of the great towns is in most cases deservedly high The 
temptation of the monastic robe to the criminal in hiding is as old at least as the 
Mahavagga—aTiFiaiaro purim corikam Kaiva patayiiva tffiikkfiusu pahbajifo 
hoii (I. 43). 

Indian monks were not the only ones to visit China. The Burmese also 
visited Pekin where there is still a library containing the Buddha's images in 
alabaster brought down from Mandalay. "W'e should like to have had some 
confirmation of Mr. Johnston's views “ that there are Chinese monks of the 
present day who from religious motives gladly undertake the long and expensive 
journey to Burma is a fact which has an, especial interest when we remember 
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that the Buddhism of Buraia and the Buddhjsm o£ China are usually regarded 
by Western students as hopelessly irreconcilable in respect to both of doctrine 
and practice’'^ ft is to be regretted that more space is not devoted to the des¬ 
cription of the publications of the Trlpitaka by Chinese emperors in 1403/24 and 
1436/49, and in subsequent and preceeding periods. An imperial edict bears ivit- 
nessto the spirit of tolerance which has made it possible for Buddhists, Taoistsaud 
Confuciaus to live side by side wUh each other In Chicia for centuries with rare 
outbreaks of religious impatience which are so many e^eceptions which pfove the 
rule of Chinese natiocal characteristic of religious forbearance. " From of old 
iime^", runs an Imperial edict, the Emperors and rulers of our land have 
modelled their methods of government upon Confucian principles. Confucianism 
is not the only doctrine : there is also Buddhism. These two doctrines are like 
the wings’ of a bird : each requires co-operation of the other,'" The spiritual 
benefactions of the great Emperor Kang-hsi started ’with an endowment of money 
in 1639, Seven years later he presented each of the two great monasteries with 
a pcrlion of the celebrated " Diamond Sutra ” writteu by his own hand. 

G* K. N, 


SHWE PYE ZO WUTTU 

BY PYAWBAWSEXSAPE 
£u{icFAist JUission Pr^sSj Pan£cfonr 

This is a book to be spoken of in superlatives. It is superior to most novels 
hitherto published in coherence and interest but is especially distinguished by a 
marvellous accuracy of observation and vividness of expression. The characters 
are alive. Every scene is described as if the author had witnessed it hiuiseLf. 
Effects of pathos or comedy or satire are attained without apparent effort simply 
by the skill of the horn story-teller. 

The scene is laid in Mandalay, Amarapura and Rangoon The main tbeme 
is a charming story of boy and girl love. Shwe Pye Zo meets Kin Ta at the 
Mahamuni pagoda. They get separated in the crowd be I ore he finds out where 
she lives. He at length discovers her bouse and visits it on the pretejct of 
returning a string of beads which be says she left on the pagoda platform. This 
guile on his part alarms little Ta who has never talked with a resourceful bache¬ 
lor before. Partly from fright she exchanges her string with his. He then makes 
himself very pleasaut to the Ateindaw or guardian and Ma Gun the maid. KJn 
Ta says little bat is talkative enough after he has gone. 

ooojii-—a>o^^oo:>300:) i cS h 

It — y m Ecoaoo so td^CD oo^ j^:>go 1 n 

CODin-0C0t«J^dil3J*2^K|.0(5'li 

003 li—oSdb 0^0^33 coE td& ego 30 oobox3(S|oS' 

g^di —ooBSocoGcosro gjoScoac^oSooDc^tjjsji 

C03SI'-Og)0^{:^StnQS'^o9og(?tf^>ll020OI0^gcSGOJGL«003*E^II OOgScQOh 

gjoSooic^ ofic[OOOSO^ n 

2 i'j n —ogoSoi gtcSsf ooS ojep “ 
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coDiii—c ^cooaco 6 § tgjoS^ c o1[ii 

g^aji —oDoSr^f^£eL£coooHCOog£^:jQ^tAopG^oi 
COOEC-—g^S3O3C00Gc^3'Sf^£^« 

ti—CO 3<^ 33 «iss(^:jgc60£B ^ ^tfl ee ooo t o^cp e» 

C03SII — QOoScOillSn^S^gSoori^En 

g^JII—5 o£ 1^3031 C^^oeoooil COgSoOGI^^ o:>^03 0OSi!^OO3ul 
o^s^si'cooQiD^GS^Sto^c^i^OQc^i 

cj]£i ooa^aE oo^£se^£i|i^i 3f5i!§[L^Ej^e 0Eo^^@^3so| ddsEw 

CDcroi^i 

The effect of Guq’s advice to spin wicks while the moon sbioes may be 
imagined. From this lime on, Ta Ta sadly neglects her lessons and Gun has to 
sing love-songs lo her and repeat over and over again every word lliat Maung 
So ever said. 

Kin Kin Ta and her household are suddenly compelled to flee Mandalay. 
Maung So has a long search for Ihem in which he is aided by his attendant Po 
Du Wun and a sensible and jolly upaein, U Thawbila. 

Meantime Maung So's mother has gone lo Itangoon. While there she mar¬ 
ries her daughter to a new-fledged barrister-at-law. The chapters in which he 
appears are masterly* We hear of the preparations tnade for his reception—the 
velvet-bordered mat for him to sit oUi the chocolates which his father thinks be 
will like. With sure touches^ the selfishness of the young man is gradually ex¬ 
posed. The velvet-bordered mat is pointed Out to him but he fears the effect on 
his trousers and sits on the chair that is kept for the priest* He complains of 
the heal in Burma." He declines to eat with his fingers. He walks level 
with bis father in the street. When he has a bouse of his own^ his durwati 
keeps the old man waiting at the door and the son is usually too busy to talk to 
him Finally* though apparently doing well at the Bar. he deserts the old man 
in a monetary difficulty. All Ibis Is set down in cold narrative^ with no com¬ 
ment or criticism. Yet the effect is a satire which the bitterest invective could 
not intensify. It Is satire, however, without malice and all the time we not only 
pity the old man but are acutely unenm for table that the son should be so lost to 
all decent feeling. 

We have no space lo trace every step in the development of the story. In 
the course of her waudering Kin Ta gels beaten by a jealous woman (whose 
fore-finger* as she abuses, goes forward and back like the driving rod of a rail¬ 
way engine-f£ Maung So is bitten by a 

snake and nearly dies. In the end e very bed y discovers everybody else in 
Amarapura. The mystery of Kin Ta*s birth is revealed. Mauug So finds 
buried treasure ; and they seem likely to live happy ever after* 

There are many passages wliich deserve quotation for the vigour and 
picturesqueness of the language. The following must servo as a specimen. 
Maung Mating So visits Kin Ta whjle her guardian is from home. Ma Gun goes 
to the kitchen to make tea and Leaves them together. In order that she may 
observe them through a hole in tlie wall, she places a tin bucket on the kcrosine 
oil box and climbs on top. Maung So is getting on splendidly. have been 
dying for you ever since I saw you Just as a thirsty man must be given water 
and a sick man medicine, only you, Mlmi, can help me in.my ditress. True love 
begets true love* they say, and if you have an eighth part of the love I have for 
you, believe me* Mimi, I would not change places with Thagya from heaven." 
So Saying, he stroked Kin Ta^s hair* 

There was a Crash of tin caos in the kitchen *' Gun Gun," cries Kin Ta, 
" what aoiae is that.*^ 
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" Tv^as ^ bee stuD^ the kcrosine ttn/' replied Cjuh at random- Just at this 
moment the old lady came ioto the lipiise Now listen to the laiiKua|e oJ tia 
cans;——3oS<^ ooBoScco^oSdtt^lojjSii uj^oleco^cooi 

ooo 61 ^ tSi ^ £coos8S§a^ aoe^ oo5 o^^ckoS^§ mc^oS epogS« 

aS^soo^oi^ sScoosoon 

ri^s^so^ iSogotdl oo oS'i^qi o cep E o s|£ § c^oScoo 

(^■^:^G0od^e^a>^Mt^£6i3sd8|6e-ooS^a3O^si^^ct3n^o3c£co:3, ..* 


We do not know quite what happened in the kitchen simply bec^iuse the 
cans cannot quite tell us. 

It is clear that the author has more than a Spark ot the divine fire in him. 
He has obviously known many men and cities. He has read much ot the old 
literature and has always the right word at his comiiiaiid. He has produced a 
book which his coimtryiuen may well he proud ol. 

J. A. S. 


THE SAY[NGS OF THIMGAZA SAYADAW 

There have been published of late some collect Jons of the sayings of Thinga- 
za Sayadaw. This Sayadaw was famous for the brilliancy of his wit and the 
depth of his knowledge of the Scriptures. He had a good intellect and never 
failed in leaving a good impression of it upon his hearers cither by his cleverness, 
his witty sayingiS, hls readine$£ of resource or hLs puns. Perhaps the chief attribute 
of his fatuous sayings may be said to depend very largely upon his puns This Is 
also true of all Burmese wits and writers. These vie with each other in producing 
the most magaificent puns. The Burmese language itself is io many respects^, a 
product of this punning propensity. The various inuendos, the nervous slrnc- 
tune of senlencex^ and the many synonyms testify to the truth of the statement. 
The lubyet in the pwe is another instance. Indeed, there is such a play upon 
words in the ordinary course of conversation that the Burman would seem to be 
looked upon by the foreigner as being devoid of a strict veracity of speech- His 
eel-wriggling habit in words would make him a greater liar than he actually is. 
But in justice to him, be it said that this ebullition on the surface is sprung from 
a deep well of pure motives- The lotus above the surface of the water may be 
tossed about by the wind but is not Ets root right at the bottom oi tlie lake ? 

Owing to his wit and religious knowledge, the company of the Sayadaw was 
Courted by the Faithful and the worlding alike. He was held in great honour by 
every one, froui the poor man up to the king. Perhaps a short account of hiS 
life may not be out of place- He was born in 1815 and named Jflaung Po. The 
first twelve years of childhood were spent with his mother at a village north of 
AmarapQra. At the age of thirteen he was ordained and named Aggadbamma. 
After acquiring the preliminary studies of a novice at Amarapura he removed to 
the kyaung of Thfe-in Sayadaw at Ava, from whom he learned the deeper 
studies ol metaphysics and philosophy^ At the age of twenty he was given the 
full ordination of UpaSampadu. After three years at this kyaung he visited 
various other monasteries with the object of acquiring proficiency in the different 
branches of knowledge. The outcome of his sindies may be seen in bis publlca^ 
tions such as ^^gg&LKjoft^Sti BudSSfl^'jo^i His learnitig was now 

established and he was honoured with a kyaung called Tbingaza and the title of 
AggadharatnalaAklrakavidhajamabidbanimarajsdhimjaguru ; but he was popu¬ 
larly known as Thiugaza- He died at the age of seventy-two near Mouimein- 
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The latest collectioa of his lias been published by the Zey:ipura 

Press at Pazundatiri^ under the titlft 

other collect LOUS are These sayings cerlaiDly 

reveal ati ititeUei^t of rare powers They remind iis very much of the 
answers of NSgascna to tlie questions of Milinda In the Pali book Miiindapai'iha. 
If the subjects discussed by onr Sayadaw are not so profound as those discussed 
by Nagasena, it is because his questioner is not so clever as Milinda, The Saya- 
daw's forte lies in the resources of his intellect^ his unfailing powers of repartee, 
his turn for humour and his inclination for puns. Take an instance like this : 
When the king, evidently to test the resources of his Sayadaw, asked him how 
many stRfS there were in the sky, out came the ready I'eply that there were two 
hundred and twenty eight koti, four million five hundred and sijcty thi'ee thou-s^ 
and, eight hundred and twenty nine-slars. Let the king count them if he disbe¬ 
lieved it! 

There are also many admirable anecdotes, proverbs, maxims and epigrams, 
which must be read in the original to be fnlly appreciatedr The ill bred Karen 
often comes under the lash of his wltr Here is a lesson on misdirected revenge 
at the Karen''s expense: A Karen asks a Bunfnan to ride his pony. The Burman 
finds it a good pony and refuses to stop. To revenge himself the Karen takes 
the Burman^s boat and says with a sneer : “ If you ride my pony repeatedly, I 

will row your boat repeatedly up and down the rlver.'^ He finds, however, that 
the Buriuan's boat causes him more fatigue than his pony to the Burman- 

The following anecdote testifies to a sharp intellect: A man asks the 5aya- 
daw, which mere powerful, B rail mi or ^lira ? The Sayadaw says Bra h ml. 
Then why^ the man aslcs, when Mira fought with the Bodhisat ou the occasion 
of the atcainm^nt of Buddhahood did Brahnil flee, on seeing Mira's hosts? 
“ Don't you know, unati, that it is said in the Mai'igala 5utta non-association with 
fools Is a blessing ? Well, how could you expect Brahma to be near Mura? " 

Such are the few gelecbcuis of these Sayings. They are not only a good speii- 
men of Burmese wit but also an important contribution towards literature The 
language of the Sayadav is also charming and adapts itself to the variety of 
subjects discussed. On the whole, we may say that the wit of the Sayadaw lies 
not so much in his power of putting down op^nosed arguments by the sheer 
weight of bis logic as in his quickness to lake in the ludicroLi.g at a glance and 
magnify it so that the opponent is simpty laughed out. The existence of- so 
many parables and tales further shows that it lies more in his power to adapt 
varying scenes to their surroundings than in his ability in drawing original 
sketches- 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 


An ordinary naeetiug of the Burma Research Society was heJd on Friday eve- 
ningn June 26lh 1914, at Rangoon College with the president oJ the Society, 
Sir Henry Hartooll, in the chair Mr. C. Morgan Webb read a paper on "The 
Licjguistic Survey of Burma." The following were present 3 Lady Harlnoll, Mrs. 
Mathews^ Mrs- Moorhead, Mias Reed, Ll.-Col. PtidmorCr Rev. Father Luce^ 
Rev. J- F S until, Messrs. Matliews, Him ter, Rutledge, Moorhead, G. F. Grant, U 
May OutJg, Mauug Thein Kin, A. E. Bellars, B. Swithinbank, G H, Luce, 
Ar Khalak, Boedikker, Saya Thein, Maung San U, Maung Ba, Maung Ba Duo, 
Maung Kin Maung, and A. D, Keith (hon. secretary) 

Mr. Morgan Webb prefaced his paper by pointing out that what lie was 
going to say was not of merely academic interest but was an actual proposal now 
under the consideration of the Local Got? eminent Mr. Webb then proceeded to 
show the need for a linguistic survey of Burma. It was true that Burma had 
been omitted from the Mngnistic survey of India. But that survey had been 
Undertaken as much for administrative purposes, as for the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. Moreover at the time of its commencement the maguitude 
of the task made it necessary to defer to some later date all work that was not of 
immediate adminisErative importance. Very JiEtlcj too, was known at that time 
of the languages on the frontier of Burma. Now, however, the conditions then 
existing had altered. Many areas not dealt with by the census operators of 1901 
had been included in the census report of 1911. The formation of the new 
district of Tutao had materially widened our knowledge, and now only the Chid 
areas and the Kachin and Naga tracts had escaped consideiation. It could not 
now be said that most of the dialects were unknown Owing to Ehe fact that 
languages of the Mon Khmer, Tai, Kachin, and Kuki*Chin families were spoken 
in Assam, they had been dealt with but very partially in. the linguistic survey of 
India. Major H R, Davies had written a valuable book on Yunnan dialect. 
Members of the Burma Research Sccioty, the Rev. Mr. Antisdell, Rev. Mr. Coch¬ 
rane, Messrs. Duroiselle, Grant Brown, Stewart, Furoivall and tf May Oung, had 
contributed philological and phonetical notes to ihe Society's journal, ft was 
now clear that the incluscon of Burma would not jeopardise the general success 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. In fact its exclusion would impair the value 
of that survey. So mneh for the negative side. He had shown that there were 
no Valid reasons why Burma should not be included in the linguistic survey. He 
Would now try lo indicate how its inclusion was positively imperative. Take the 
case of the Hpos who, thougli numerically negligible, were linguistically most 
important. It was probable that they belonged io one of the later waves of 
Tibeto-Burman invasion, and that their further progress had been barred by the 
Shans., Again the similarities between the languages of the tribes on the east of 
Irrawaddy seemed to justify the conjecture that they belonged to one family. 
These tribes may have been stragglers from (he main body in the great invasions. 
The cine to tlicse problems lay in the dialects. If it was desirable to know how 
the Burmans came to Burma, the sooner these dialects were studied the better^ 
for the last census showed that the number of speakers of individual dialects was 
on the decrease and within a comparatively short space of time they might be 
completely submerged or so corrupted as to defy analysis. A linguistic survey 
would also help us to the knowledge of conditions long before the time of the 
Buttnese invasion. The family of languages to which Mon Khmer belonged 
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cavered apparently an etiOrmous area^ Pater Siuidt had fhovn similariires 
between the Men da language and the abortgiues of Australia, The Aastrje 
family to which Patet Smidt attributed Mon Khmer and Munda spread appa¬ 
rently from the eastern Isles ol South America to^ Madagascar on the west and 
from New Zealand in the south to the Punjab in the north. The Shan Xatea 
group 3^lso needed investigattoii^ the Shan languages being most widely spread 
throughout Indo-ChiDa The China group, the dialects of which were so iiutne- 
rous that one villager could not understand another villager who lived only 
twenty miles away^ had merely been touched upon in the linguistic survey of 
India because of the accident ibal some 1920 Kachins happened to live In Assam, 
Burmese itself would repay study An investigation of its two dialects, Ataka- 
nese and Tavoyan, vilh its cognales such as Tauiigtbu, was urgently required. 

How was such a survey to be conducted ? The proposals he Vifas about to 
make were purely tentative A survey would be conducted in three stages A 
preparation of a rough list of every language and dialect would first be entered 
upon. Such a list could be compiled by any one, officials, traders and others. 
Experts In this stage were not necessary. The duplication of Jangusgs* did not 
matter. They would be grouped according to a geographical and iiitgiiistical 
classification. The second step would be a collection of records of the various 
languages and dialects This' would require linguistic e?cperts. Legends and 
other records would be collected with translations. There would also be a trans¬ 
lation of an English passage Into the vernacular with notes on grammar and 
syntax. For the Linguistic Survey of India the parable of the Prodigal Son had 
been chosen as combiniDg brevity with a demand for the greatest ntnuber of 
infleotions. The last stage would be the classification of the records of the 
languages into their groups, classes, families, sub-families. This would, in all 
probabiiity^ require the aid of outside experts- They had, however, a considerable 
number of loc^l officials and others who had passed examiDations in various 
dialects. He was sure that the Burma Research Society would be only loo glad 
to assist Government in every way. lls advice would be specially valuable la 
the choosing of experts to carry out the survey Mr. "Webb concluded by 
saying that as the services of Sir George Grierson, would be available, the 
Opportunity might be taken to secure him for the conduct of the final stage of the 
survey. 

Mr. Webb was loudly applauded as he sat down. Sir Henry HartnoU ex¬ 
pressed the feeling of the meeting In thanking Mr, Webb for hts Interesting paper. 
He suggested, however, that there were no records at all of many languages 
which had no script. 

. In reply Mr, Webb said that the phonograph could be used. In this they 
had an advantage over the Linguistic Survey of India, because at the lime of the 
commencement of that survey the phonograph had not been sufficiently perfecEed 
to be reliable. Another method was to adopt some standard forms of translitera¬ 
tion, the Hunterian form, for example. 

U May Oung suggested that some member or members of the Burma Research 
Society should draw up a bibliography of works already written on the various 
languages of Burma, 

Mr. Webb replied that this would be one of the first duties of the officer 
conducting fhe survey. 

Mr. Rutledge considered that Mr, Webb had thoroughly proved bis case* 
He thought that it would be a good idea to append to Mr. Webb's article when it 
appeared In the Society's journal a note as to when the Linguistic Survey of 
India started, its scope and the time taken* Mr. Webb*s object was to convince 
as many people as possible of the necessity of a survey. Such a note would 
facilitate the comprehension of what exactly a Unguislical survey was. As to 
the local experts he foresaw certain difficulties. It had been said of one officer 
on the frontier that he was capable of learning a language in three weeks and 
forgetting it in two. 
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Mr- Page demurred to three weeks and from personal experience substituted 
six months. Officers who had once studied a Janguage could pick it up again. 
The difficulty would be in the fact that £□ many officers who passed language 
exammations were so quickly transferred. 

Mr. 'Webb was optimistic. He considered that if tbe Burma Research Society 
were to assist, competent investigators would be secured. 

There being no further business the meeting broke up to enjoy the usual 
refreshmentST after according a hearty vote ol thanks to Mr, Morgan Webb and 
to the Local Government for allowing him to read what was now an official 
document. 

In addition to those gentlemen named by Mr. Morgan Webb as having cosi’ 
tributed to language research in Burma we understand that Mrs. Leslie Milne, 
the author of '' The Shan at Home " has been engaged for some time past on a 
book on the PaLaungs and a Falaung grammar. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RELICS OF THE EXALTED ONE 

CFOLEND AT PESHAWUR) 

In our daysi tht North Frontier Province of Indiia and the hill country 
beyond it is the home of restless Pa than and Afghan tribes. Its security is only 
assured by tneaus ot a ceaseless round ot military precautions. Every eiit frotn 
the mountains round Peshavrur is guarded by forts. The forts art iiuked 
together by telephones ; and in addition to the regular troops in cantomeuents 
there is an outer guard of levies, police and militia. 

But this has not always been the condition ol affairs. Most of Northern 
India and Afghanistan belonged in ancient times to the Kushan Empire. Part of 
what we now call the North West Frontier Province was ttien called Gandhara. 
Its capita] was Pushkaiavatl, or as Hiueu Tsang uames it Po-lu-sha^Pu-lo, now 
identified with modern Peshawur. The other big towns of Gandhara occupied 
sites very near to the biggest towns of the modern Province. They were celeb¬ 
rated throughout the world as centres of religion, art, literature and learning. 
Some Important Buddhist books„ whose names are still knownt were written here. 
Gandhara Was noted throughout India and Clnna for the magnificence of its 
pagodas. It was the birth place of a school of statuary which is, in a sense, still 
extaub 

Mediaeval and modern Peshawur have sprung up near tliat ancient site of 
Po-Ut-sha-Pu’Jo. The old site which lies to the north and east ol the present city 
is probably still very much the same as it always was, except that instead ol 
pagodas, the country is thickly covered now vUh innumerable Mossalman tombs. 
The remains of lliat old civilization^ its brick buildings, pottery, stone images^ 
seals, gems and coins lie only a few feet down in the soil. But on the sariace 
there are niQes of tombs and mosqueSt whose rkhly coloured euamcJ files gleam 
here and there amidst the dark foliage of tamarix and Cyprus* In Ihc heart of this 
wilderness of graveyards Is a beautiful Mogul garden called Wazir Bagh with 
long wafertanks and fountains. Here crowds have always collected on Fridays 
and feast days to worship at the shrines of many a saint, ignorant of the fact that 
a small desolate mound ot earthy not half a mile away, had contained for centuries 
relics a thousand times more venerable than those of a few Mahommedan Syeds, 
This mound is called Shah ji Bheri. or the King’s Mound, and is the site where 
King Eanishka buried relies of the Gaulama Buddha about 2C00 years ago and 
built over them a pagoda. 

There has only been one pagoda of superlative importance in Northern 
India, and it was this pagoda ol King Kanlsbka. It stood! in an open plain, rising 
high above the smaller pagodas at its base, just as the Shwe Dagon hi Rangoon 
towers above its satellites. It was surmounted by a spire and twenty five 
circlets of gilded bronze. It was adorned with bands o£ precious substances, and 
was the largest monument in India. Its circumference was nearly a quarter of a 
milej and its height was variously estimated by Chinese pilgrims from four to 
seven hundred feet. It possessed no Jess than thirteen storeys, the base being of 
stone and the Superstructure of wood (*) 

What remains of it now ? Why nothing but the Law, ol which it was an 
ornament—the Law of Transiency, Buddhist monuments are more than ever 
eloquent in their decay* AniccQ, Hukkhu, Anatia is the Buddhist formula. 
All things are subject to death, sorrow and destruction* The proudest monu- 
inents of Kings in time are broken in pieces* This is the Law from which there 
is no escape, li you go very soon to Shah ji Dheri, before many more rains 


'Marshall* 

1 
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have washed down the excavated earth, you will see far yourself the remaios of 
that same pagoda. The aucietit stupa has been carefully dug out. Its base Is 
square and measures about forty yards each vay^ Nothing remains of all that 
majestic superstructure. A few stucco frescoes of Buddha figures are preserved 
in places, and the fragments of a few stone images^ But beyond that the place 
is a waste, a great earthy mound formed by the rubbish of the vanished shrine, 
and the accutunlation of twenty centuries of dust- 

At what period were the relics deposited in this peaceful land of Buddhist 
priests, scholars, writers and sculptors 7 It is not yet possible to exactly state 
the date, though it will undoubtedly be fixed soon. Archaeological knowledge is 
advancing so rapidly now iu India, that its problems are fast being solved, and 
the picture of ancient days is developing before us. Like a childpnzzle of 
picture blocks, the work checks its own accuracy as it is fitted together bit by 
bit- Yet up to the present the great Kusbau Emperor, Kanisbka, who reigned 
At Pushkalavati, the capital of Gaudhfua, refuses to fit comfortably into any of 
the various niches suggested lor him. He is spoken of as ' illusive Kanishka'; 
and illusive he will remain until some day a newly found coin or inscription 
fixes him do wn to his exact place in history. But roughly he belongs to a period 
dating from B. C. 100 to A, D, lOO, 

At that time several important events—the most important events in all the 
history of India^had lately occured. In B. C. 560 (or as some say B. C- 500), a 
prince called Siddhiirtha was born in Kapilavastu in Nepal of the Siikya tribe. 
He grew up and became the Gautama Buddha, and electrified the world with 
those wonderful teachings which have ' made our Asia mild,' About two centu¬ 
ries later India was invaded by Alexander the Great, Tliat invasion did not end 
with the retirement oI his armies. Greek Goveruors remained, who, when the 
Empire of .Alexander fell to bits, became kings in their respective provinces. 
Their descendants took Greek names, and struck coins with Greek Inscriptions for 
the next three hundred years, and until long after all connection with Greece had 
been Severed. After the invasion, the imported art of Greece found itself all of a 
sudden in contact with the marvellously warm, living, sympathetic zeal of the 
new religion ; and the two inspirations—Greek and Indian—amalgamating, found 
expression in a school of statuary called Greeko—Buddhist, which for beauty 
and feeling has never been equalled in Asia. Up to this time the Buddhists had 
never attempted to depict their Buddha in statuary. His presence in sculpture 
was represented by a wheel, or an empty throne. Now, however, he began to 
be carved, and that wonderful classic figure was evolved whose regular brows, 
fine Greek nose, wavy or curly hair, sweet mouth and exquisite poise, became so 
suggestive of dignity and mental repose. This was the prototype of the Buddha 
figure. Thousands of them have been found in Gandhara. Thousands more 
remain safe from Mahommedau iconoclasm beneath the soil. The supply is 
almost incxhauatable. And for two thousand years in India and Burma, Tibet, 
China, Ceylon, Maugolia and distant Japan, no appreciable departure from that 
first inspiration has been attempted. Buddha images the world over have 
remained true to the prototype of the Greeko-Buddhist school of Gandhara. 

A little more than a century after this all India fell under the benevolent 
rule of Asoka, who consolidated it under one rule as it was never consolidated 
before, or since, until ogr awn times. His enthusiaLsm and reiigjous zeal gave a 
fresh impetus to Buddhist architecture. He himself built numerous stupas, 
inscribed edicts on rocks, and set up pillars all over the country. He also collec¬ 
ted together the relics of the Buddha which after the Mahu Parinirvana (or Great 
Decease) had been divided into eight parts and deposited in stupas, lu the third 
century B. G he redistributed them in smaller portions throughout his Empire, 
It was one of these portions which came into Kanishka^s hands in about the 1st 
centuary A, D,, and which be enshrined in a wonderful stupa, or pagoda, in 
Gandhara, 
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These thea were the events which bad preceded the rise of Pushlisilavati to 
the zeoith of its glory- The atmosphere was charged with religious enthusiasm, 
which found ejcpressioH in art and in buildin|. With sudi culture and enlighten- 
meot, flourishing under strong rulers, well able to protect their dominions, there 
followed, as might be expected, a civilizatioa in Gandbilra which has not been 
reached there again- In art they can produce nothing now to compare with 
the work of their ancient predecessors- In fact, it is a safe rule in fudging the 
age of statuary in Pesbawur to give it antiquity In proportion to its perfection. 
In morality there has been the same decay. To realise how miserably the people 
have fallen in their mode of living, one has only to compare a modem village— 
or even modem mud Peshawur city itself—-with the double storied stone build¬ 
ings at Takht'i-Bhai, whose walls still stand 30 feet high after 2000 years of 
decay. 

These flourishing conditions reigned every where. At Charsadda there were 
other big Buddhist monuments, notably the Bye Gift Stupa,'* so called because 
of a legend to the effect that the Buddha in a former life had given away his 
eyes in charity at that spot. The mound of debris at Mir Zirat Bheri has 
been identified with the 'Eye Gift Stupa.'' There was also a great Buddhist city 
on the summit of a ridge of hills called Takht-i^bhai, near the present town of 
Mardan^ At Takht-i-bhai there were inonasteTies with underground I'efectories, 
and shrines containing images ofXuvera and Huriti, and the Bodbisattvas Avalokl- 
tesvara and Maitreya (the Buddha to come). Down in the plain was another 
city now buried in the mounds of Saribhaloi. These mounds then, and these 
broken ruins, of which mention has only been made of a very few, were once 
Gandhura, and such were the people who as predecessors of the Burmese, had 
charge of the Buddha relies- Who shall say that Gandhilra of old was not as 
beautiful and charming as modern Peshawur—and much- more peaceful. Then, 
as now, a rich green sea of wheal covered the plain in spring, while a sheen of 
pink and white fruit blossoms spread over the city. It was in such surroundings, 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiueu Tsang tells uSt *lhat one day, two thousand years ago, 
King Kanishka while out riding came upon a white hare, which suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. He then saw a youug shepherd boy, who was building a little stupa 
about three feet high. 

The King said to him What are you doing ’'7 

The boy replied “Formerly Sakya Buddha, by his divine wisdom delivered 
this prophecy :—There shall be a king in Ihis victorious land who shall erect a 
stupa, which shall contain a great portion of my bodily relics-” 

“The sacred merits" continued the shepherd boy, "of the great king 
(Kanishka) in former births, with his Increasing fame, have made the present 
occasion a proper one for the fulfilment of the old prophecy. Now I am engaged 
for the purpose of directing you to these former predictions," 

Having said this he disappeared. 

The King heari&g this was overjoyed. Surrounding the site of the little 
stupa which the boy had made, he built a stone stupa, wishing to surpass the 
smaller one in height to prove the power of his religions merib But in propor¬ 
tion as his stupa increased, the other always exceeded it by three feet. So 
he went on till he reached 400 feet,Then he succeeded in covering the 
other- The King overjoyed, raised on the top of his stupa twenty five circlets of 
glided copper on a staff, and he placed in the middle of the stupa a peck of 
‘ Sariras ' of Tathagata (Buddha), and offered them religious offerEng- 

Scarcely had he finished when he saw the little stupa take its place at the 
South-east of the great foundation, and project from its side about half way up. 
The King Was distressed at this, and ordered the stupa to be destroyed- When 
they had got down to the bottom of the second storey, through which the other 
projected, immediately that one removed to its former place,, and once more it 
surpassed in height the other. 

• Reevrds of Ttfesrexu WerW, p- 99. 
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This legend is also briefly mcDtloned in the To-Kvo-Ki, writlea by the 
Chiaese pilgtim Fa-Hiin in D, 400^ Another pilgriin to record it is Sung Ynn 
ot Tun-bwang, who was sent to India in A, D. SIS, m company with the Bhikshu 
Hwei Sang, on an embassy trom the Dowager-Empress Tai Han of the great 
"Wei dynasty. This is how he describes the pagoda' — : " SLity li south west of 
this [i.e.p the place where Buddha plucked out his eyes to give Id charity) there 
is a TsitjA-f//eori thou (a pagoda with a Surmounting polSi identified with Shah 
][ Dheri,) Investigating the origin of this tower, we find that when Tathagata 
(Buddha) was in the world he was passing through this country with his disciples 
on a mission of instruction ; on which occasion, when delivering a discourse oa 
the east side ci the city he said, ‘ Three hundred years after my Nirvana there 
will be a king of this country called Ka-ni-sl-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he 
will raise a pagoda/ Accord in gly^ three hundred years after that event there 
was A king of this country so called/' Snug Yun then repeats the legend oi the 
building already described in the words of Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang con- 
tinuesf^—3 "Outside the city (ot Po4u’Sha-Pu-]o) eight or nine li (five of Htuen 
Tsang'sli go to a mile) to the south east there is a pipala tree about 100 feet high. 
To the south of the pipala tree is a stupa built by King Kanishka. This King 
ascended the throne four hundred years atter the Nirvana, and governed the whole 
of Jumbudvipa/’ 

From the time that the last of these pilgrims Wrote these accounts in the 
seventh century, the pagoda of Kanishka, the largest monument in India, vanished 
completely b'cm tlie face of the earth! 

When Hiuen Tsang visited it in A. D. 629 (or as some say A. D^ 640), the 
stupa had tiicn fallen into disrepair. Buddhism was declining. According to 
Mr. Marshall of the Archaeological Department, there is an inscription of the 10th 
century from which one may infer that the pagoda survived the last of the 
Chinese pilgrims by about 30D years. The question then, which naturally 
troubled archscologists was—what had become of this great building, and how 
had it so completely disappeared ? 

ft has since been pointed out that much of Pestiawnr City was built out of 
it, just in the same way that Rome rose from the ruins of the Colosseum. 
Besides this it may have been partly thrown down by the marauding hosts of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, though most probably it never survived till his day* 

There has been speculalion for many years about the site of Kanishka’s 
vanished stupa. The spot, if it could be found, would be of value and interest 
for Several reasons. Firstly, it naight, and probably did, still contain the relics 
of the Buddha. Secondly, if the pagoda was once located, it would be of use in 
feeing many other places mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims who were etact 
geographers, giving the direction and distance of each place from the one they 
had visited- 

Shah ji Dheri had been au object of interest to archeologists ever since the 
early days of Geaeral Cun nig ham, who first suspected the nature of the mound in 
the^ sixties. Guessing that this might be the site mentioned by Hiuen I'sang, Fa- 
Hian and Snug Yun^ he began to excavate with a company of Sappers under 
Lieutenant Cromton. A shaft was run from one side into the heart of the mound. 
But it was dug a little too high. Lieutenant Cromlon died, and his work was 
suspended, when his funnel was within twenty feet of the spot where the relic 
casket lay. His reports were compiled hy an assistant, and were to the effect 
that these mounds could not possibly contain Kauishka^s great stupa. It was 
then hoped that perhaps the stupa might be found in one of the many mounds 
in the adjacent district of Hashtnagar {Eight Cities), and ejcavations from time to 
time were carried out at a mound called the Baia Hissa near Cbarsadda, and at 
Mir Ziarat DberJ, which has since been proved to be the site of an almost equally 
celebrated pagoda known as the ' Eye Gift' of the city of Shahr-i-Napursan 


* fiaddbist Records of the Westcra World, p. du. 
t EuddList Records of Western World, p. 99. 
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(City of Not-AsklQ|)^ Relic cEiskets were fouDd in tbc£e and other big moundsT 
with the relics intact inside them in crystal reliquariesr They are nov in the 
PeahawLir Museum. Relics placed in such large stupas are sure to have had 
some Special interest, but nothing is now known of their history. 

In the “ nineties the subject of Shah ji Dheri was seriously taken up again by 
M. FoucheUt the distinguished French savant. Having studied the country and 
carefully plotted out Hiuen Tsang's line of march, he decided that modern 
Peshawur was indeed indentical with the Po*Iui*sha’Pu-lu of the pilgcim. There¬ 
fore " outside the city eight or nine li " (about a mile and a half) there should be 
indications of a big pagoda, and a big monastery, of which also special mentiori was 
made. Just in that place thei-e actually were two mounds, called Shah jJ DherJ. 

The thread was taken up by the Archmological Department in about 1906. 
Dr, Spooner studied Hinen Tsang and confirir.ed the arguments of M. Foucher. 
The distance of the momids from the city agreed. There were two mounds, the 
right distance apart, corresponding witli the stupa and its monastery. Lastly 
Dr. Spooner thought he recognised in the word Shah jif a reference to some royal 
place—a royal Dfterf, or mound Asa matter of fact all these iheorles were 
perfectly correct except this last; since '‘Ji' is a term used of Syeds, but never 
of kings. 

Excavations were recommenced, after a lapse of about forty years, in 1907- 
For mouths It looked as if nothing was to be found in the confused heaps of debris- 
Then, in 190S little by little there emerged from the mound the stone plintli of 
this gigantic pagoda, which is undoubtedly the largest of its kind kuowu to exist 
in India,"^ and which in other respects agrees with the description of Kauisbka's 
memorial recorded by the Chinese pilgrims. Indeed, there could now be no 
shadow of doubt that this was the identical building. The exact centre was 
fixed at the intersecting of lines joining the four corners, and ashafi, or well, was 
sunk into the centre of Ihe basement, and carried down with much labour through 
heavy Slone foundation until, at last, at a depth of 20 feet below the surface, 
expects lions were realised by the discovery of a small stone relic chamber. It 
was within twenty feet of the tunnel dug by Lieuienant Cronjtcm in the sixties. 
A large stone slab covered the chamber. It had subsided a little, breaking off 
one of the three figures on the lid of the casket below Otherwise the casket, and 
its contents, were intact- If any evidence had been previously wauling to prove 
that this pagoda was Kanishka's, it was amply supplied now by the objects 
brought lo light- Kanishka’s ' lion seal/ still unbroken, dosed the crystal reli¬ 
quary within the casket. A Kanishka coin lay near it, which in itself would have 
been sufficient proof of the period of deposit. Thus the authenticity of the nelios 
was established once for all. They were the ones buried by Kanishka, and these 
Hiuen Tsang tells us—^nd his accuracy has -been severely tested in all hir other 
statements'—were relics of the Gautama Buddha. Dr^ Marshall points oul that 
there were several relics deposited at the redistribution by Asoka in stupas which 
afterwards were in iCanishka^s territory, so that there would be no difficulty in 
his procuring a relic to add dignity to his capital city of Pushkalavati- So link 
by link theevideoce has been drawn from obscure Chinese monasElc libraries, and 
from barren mounds in Northern India. It is a wanderful feat if you come to 
cousider that Buddha died five centuries B. C- The relics now entrusted to 
Burma, arc as authentic as those of Ramases the Great, or Sett 1. But whereas 
there have been scores of kings as great as Ramases there has been, in our kalpa^ 
only one Buddha, the ‘ Light of the World.' 

The relic casket was made ot an alloy—chiefly of bronze. Several weeks 
later when the encrustation of ages had been chemically removed, an inscription 
in Karoshti was found punched into tl^e metal in doited lines. The last shred of 
doubt was dispelled by the discovery of Kanishka'sname. There was also found 
the name of a Greek who had designed, the casket. The casket was like a cylin^ 
der. Upon the lid stood a group of three figures. Cue figure (as already men- 

‘ Mir&ball. 
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tiQDed) had been kaocked off, but it lay near byr The central figure vas the 
Buddha^ Those to right and left were the Bcdbijsttvas Avalokitesvaxa and 
Maitreya- The cyUnder was divided mto two bands* On the upper one was 
depicted a flight of geese. Geese have a particular significance in Buddhism. 
They ate engraved on the Bodhi seal at Gaya, and on certaio o£ Asoka's edict 
pillars* It Was a wounded goose which Young Prince Siddbartba copoforted ; 
and we have in Burma a Buddhist province called 'Hantbawaddy' after the goose* 
The frescoe of geese, on the casket would therefore have been cousidered appro¬ 
priate and diguiried. 

On the lower band was a garland, held up at intervals by Erotes. This 
device Js borrowed from Greek art. One figure upon it represented King Kanis- 
hka. On either side of him were the Gods of the Sun and Moon, distinguished 
respectively by the disc and crescent. These same emblems are found on 
Kanishka's coins. The casket is now kept iu a safe in the Peshawur Museum* 
On the occasion of its being taken out for inspection by myself and a friend there 
was a crash of thunder* aud vivid lightning. 

Inside the relic casket was a small crystal vase, or reliquary, which cou- 
tained-^and still con tains—the relics. It Is shaped roughly like a barrel, and is 
six sided. The cavity within is cloudy, and it is difficult to see the little white 
bits of bone inside except iu one or two clear places, I had the inestimable 
honour of holding it in my hand one morning in the Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay. 
It is kept in a safe, locked by night in the inner shrine of the pagoda, which is 
brightly lit with electricity. By day, when the great gates are open, a sentry is 
mounted Over the safe. The relics are in charge of ' Paya Lugyis,' or Pagoda 
Trustees, of whom tliree must be present with their several keys before the relics 
can be removed from the safe. The crystal reliquary now lies in a gold casket, 
shaped like a stupa. It was laid on a cushiou. An umbrella was held over It, 
and thus a small procession carried it into the daylight for my inspection. A 
Small crowd of Burmans took the Opporlimity of doing reverence. Some idea of 
the stupendous value of the find flashed upon me then, as I held it In Egypt 
you can still look into the face of that very Pharo before whom Moses stood. 
But surely* no such wonderful find has ever been made after such a lapse of 
time, a^ this relic of the Gautama Buddha. Here in Mandalay rests A portion of 
that very body which beheld the omens of the old man^ the sick man, and the 
dead, which won Enlighten:menl, and which made the Great Renunciation* 

But to return to the find spot at Peshawur. The proximity of the Gandhiira 
Stupa to the Cityjs one of the reasons why it vanished so mysteriously from the 
face of the Earth. For generations alter the decline of Buddhism in the Pesha¬ 
wur vale, the bricks were carried off for building purposes. The slabs of stoue 
protecting the city gates, and the culverts along the Junrud Road are said (though 
£ don4 know on what authority) to belong to the stupa. Stone Is not quarried 
locally 

The stupa has now been entirely dug out. Its plinth is roughly 4C yards 
square. At each Comer are circular bastions, upon which, no doubt* stood 
smaller pagodas. There were also niiuierous little shrines all around the broad 
court yard. Their basements still exist. The floor of the pagoda court is now 
of course some feet below the surrounding country. Some stucco frescoes 
remain Also some grotesque heads with bulging eyes and humorous faces have 
been found there. Originally they were made of stucco ; but they seem to have 
been accidentally baked in some conflagration, and so are handed down to us in 
a particularly good state of preservation. The finer bits of statuary have been 
removed into the Peshawur museum. The stupa was without doubt once beau¬ 
tiful. The walls were solid, and built of large, well made bricks, while here and 
there blocks of dressed stone were embedded in the masonry. The bricks are 
about fen inches long, and as already mentioned, were in great demand for build¬ 
ing purposes iu the dty. Eight walls radiate, like spokes of a wheel, from the 
centre of the stupa. The tope is filled with alternate layers of earth and stone,. 
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and it probable that these radiating TjiraIJs were intended to prevent the 

weight of the filliag from bursting the outer walls. Earth is fast being washed 
by rain into the well, or shaft, which was dug iuLo the top of the mound. The 
‘ find-spot * of great value is thus being obliterated, and nothing has been done to 
preserve it. "W'hen I was there last, the spot where the Buddha’s relics had 
rested for 2000 years was desecrated with a litter of empty tinS- 

Considerable ejKcavations iiave been made into the monastery meund- 
Strong brick walls, rows of pillars, and a long brick drain have been cleared. 
Pottery, statuary, seals, beads and gems have been added to the museum. At 
least three levels of occupation have been found, buildings having been erected 
above the remains of still older ones, which themselves had been destroyed, 
buried and forgotten. Sites such as this, which have been re-occupied and 
rebuilt upon, are as a rule less rich in 'finds’ than sites which have been hurri¬ 
edly abandoned by reason of fire, or earthquake, and not inhabited again. 
The accumulation of soil is also very great over the monastery, and it will pro¬ 
bably never be dug oul- 

Constant reference is made to these monasteries by the Chinese pilgrims. 
It was here that some learned Buddhist books were written. There was a tradi¬ 
tion that when the monastery had been destroyed seven times by fire, the Law 
of the Buddha would depart from the land. Total prophecy f! There are fre¬ 
quent thick deposits of ash and charcoal in the soil, showing that there were 
several big fires. In 629 A, D, Hineti: Tsang laments the dccKne of Buddhism in 
India, and records that the stupa was iu bad repair. Buddhism was nearing 
extinction in the land of its birth. 

The Shah ji Dheri mound belongs to a Mahommedan who has not been very 
generously treated. The incomparable treasure dug up on his property was 
claimed by the Government of India who gave htm ten or fifteen rupees, or 
some such ridiculously small sum, to console hiuiseU with. He instituted a law 
suit. But as the relics were treasure trove, and he had nh eady signed a docu¬ 
ment of Surrender before the digging began, he lost his case. The significance 
of all this is that there is bound to be difficulty later on, if the question of a monu¬ 
ment at the ^ find-spot' arises. The necessity for marking the ‘ find-spot* in some 
suitable way has twice already been pointed out to the Government, 

The relics having been recovered and authenticated, the question arose as to 
wliat was to be done with them. The claim of the Buddhist province of Burin a 
was overwhelming, and they were eventually presented to the Burmese. 

The possession of an authentic relic of the Buddba has been for centuries 
one of the aspirations of Burma. The Burmese may, however, be forgiven if at 
first they suspected the authenticity of the relic now presented them. It came in 
au age when, a genuine'bone was almost past hoping for, and from a part of 
India least likely to produce it. Fraudulent relics of the Buddha have before now 
been imported with great solemnity^as for ejiample in abont A. D, 1576, when 
Dharmapala, King of Ceylon sent a reputed tooth of Buddha as a present to 
Bureng Naung, King of Pegu. The only real toothy which had been enshrined at 
Kandy, had been destroyed in 1560 by Don Constantine the Portuguese Viceroy 
of India, although the King of Pegu is said to have then offered to ransom it for 
a sum equivalent to £ 41,000 stetling-’" 

But tlie Burmese have not been slow to appreciate the strength of the evi^ 
dence in favour of these relics, and their authenticity is now believed in sincerity, 
A deputation, headed by the Pyimnana Miotha, a son of the late King Mindon of 
Burma, was sent over to Calcutta to receive them from the hands of the Viceroy 
in 1910, The ashes had been placed by the Indian Government in a golden 
casket, set with jewels, and shaped like a Buddhist stupa. It was inscribed as 
follows :— 

**The bones enclosed within this casket are believed to be the relics of 
Gautama Buddha deposited by the great Knshan Emperor, Kaoishka, in a once 

*Pbiyr6^s " History o[ Burma" p. tl7. 
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mAgnifioent and famaiis stupa near the city cf PeshavuiTh JQeueath the ruuis i^f 
that stupa they ^irere found enclosed En the crystal reliquary id which they still 
repose, and within a casket of bronze bearing the effigy of the E-mperor 
Kanishka. TJiey are entrusted by His Excellency the Earl of MEnto, VEceroy 
and Governor-General of India, to the Buddhists of the Indian Empire to be 
enshrined by them at the city of Mandalay in Burma. In the tenth year of the 
reign o£ His Majesty King Edward VII Emperor o£ India.” 

The relics were conveyed to Burma on the British India Steamer Lama, and 
were exposed to view for five days at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon where 
they were visited by thousands of people. Large crowds attended the procession 
to the railway station where they were placed in a special tmin for transit to 
Mandalay. Halts were made at Pegu, Toungoo, Yami^thin, ThazL and Kyauhse 
to enable crowds oi people to do reverence. How strange this, after more than 
a thousand years of complete neglect E 

A temporary home has been found for the relics in the Sanctuary of the 
Arakan Pagoda at Mandalay, where, as already stated, they are placed in a safe* 
guarded by a sentry throughout the day, when the pagoda is open. Twenty 
four trustees were then appointed to superintend the care of, and future dis¬ 
posal of, the relics. Three members were entrusEed with three different keys of 
the safe, without anyone of which it cannot be opened, A subscription list was 
started to provide funds for a suitable pagoda to be erected on a spur of Manda¬ 
lay HilL Buddhist Burma has responded enthusiastically, and a truly magnify 
icent pagoda is now uearing completion. It is called the Dattaw, or Pagoda of 
the Relics. 

The Arakaa Pagoda, in wbEch the Peshawur Buddha relics have now re¬ 
mained for four years, is so called after the celebrated image it contains, TJiis 
image of the Buddha was cast in Arakan in the reigu of King Cbanda-Surya, who 
ascended the throne of Arakan in A. D. 146. The image became so famous that 
miraculous powers were attributed! to it for ages afterwards. It was finally car¬ 
ried away by the Burmese when they conquered Arakan in A. D. 1784, and the 
present temple was built for its reception. 

The new Relic Pagoda, or Dattaw, is built on very much the same plan as 
the Arakan, There is a square central tower of seven diminishing roofs, rising 
one above the other. Round this central shrlue are broad colonnades. The 
buELding is solidly made of brick and stone, with iron girders in the roof. Care 
has been taken to ensure it an essentially B^^ll[lese appearance. The spur of 
Maudalay Hill upon which it stands has been built round with masonry walls so 
as to create a large platform, from the pagoda there is a lovely view over the 
shrines and moats of Mandalay to Thebaw's Palace, and the Arakan Pagoda, 
Beyond again lies the stEll older capita! of Amarapura, and the white pagodas of 
Sagaiug, beyond tbelrrawaddi. The walls of the inner sbrine are incrusted with 
coloured glass in the Burmese fashion and the relics will he protected by five 
gates. 

There has been a long controversy as to whether Hie relics should be buried 
deep down in the masonry, or exposed to view. This latter plan has beeu finally 
decided on. 1 think it is a pity. It would, in my opinion, have been better to 
protect them as securely as possible from theft, and from the dangers of wars, 
revolutEons, invasions, fires and other catastrophes which presumably the future 
has in store. 

It is hoped that the relics will be finally deposited in their new home next 
year (1915 ), May they throw lustre upon our Empire, and spread the know¬ 
ledge of the Buddha's Law through the whole World, 


C, M, ENRIQUEZ, Capt. 
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The relics of the Gautama Buddha having beeu suitably provided for, there 
reidaiDs one more duty to perlorm—Damely to mark in a fitting mauaer the 'find' 
spot' in the Shah ji Dheri mound near Peshawur^ Nolbtiig has yet been done 
to preserve a site of great importance to all Buddhists, all antiquarians, and all 
geographers. Worse than this. There apparently is no intention of doing any¬ 
thing. The attention of the anthoritles has already been drawn twice to the 
pressing need of this work of conservatiori. Lord Cur^on^ who was approached, 
replied sympathetically, and addressed the Government of India. Later Dr. 
Marshall the Head of the Archseological Department was asked if any thing 
could be done. His reply was to the effect that nothing could be done. 

To mark the site is obviously the right thing to do. It is difficult to say 
what is the obstacle m the way—but one may shrewdly guess that the owner of 
Shah ji Dheri, who was so shabbily treated when the relics were found, is not 
likely to listen sweetly to reason now. Still, with more liberal treatment his 
feelings could no doubt be soothed, and the d.ifficuity is net insurmountable. 

In the meanwhile, six years* rain has already washed down much earth over 
the site, which lies at the bottom of a deep hole. Every storm helps to obliterate 
the spot, and it will soon be lost lor ever. 

ft is not fair to expect the Burmese to subscribe to this distant object, when 
the housing of the relics alone has cost them more than a lakh of rupees. Besides 
there remains much else to be done to the new pagoda. Neither can the Arch¬ 
eological Department be expected to devote funds to setting up monuments, 
where they have all too little money for exploration and conservailon. In India 
there are now no Buddhists to carry out this work of merit. IL is quite clear 
that unless the Government generously assumes the initiatve, the site will be lost, 
It is a small work, but eminently worthy of a great Government The site is of 
■^eatex importance than Old Fort 'William, or the Black Hole, and olher interesting 
places which were saved from obliteration by Lord Curzon. The preservation 
of a site such as this is not costly. A stone pavement, or a pillar, with a brief 
inscription is all that is necessary. In this case a handsome monument could 
easily be made without cost, by using some of the giant Buddhas, (fourteen feet 
high), now lying on their backs in the Peshawur Museum. They belong to that 
same age as Kanisbka’s pagoda, and are in every way appropriate. 

The site is particularly worth saving. It is closely connected with the great 
Kushan Emperor, Kanishka. It Is the site of what was once India's greatest 
monument. It Is associated with Hiuen Tsang, Fa Hian and Sung Yun, towards 
whom the modern geographer feels a warm sympathy even across this lapse of 
time- What have they not done for us, those simple, brave Chinese explorers? 
They have restored to the world at this late age, relics which, but for them, 
would never have reappeared out of the dust 

Lastly Shah ji Dheri has been the rcsttog place for 2000 years of the ashes of 
the Buddha. It is therefore holy ground^ and sacred to thousands of British 
subjects, who cannot fail to note its neglect with distress. Wliatevcr our creed, 
If we know what Truth is, we recognise that the Lord Buddha preached, in one 
form, that Trnth, Asoka, that great preserver of sacred sites, exhorts ns to 
"respect the traditions of all people, which are worthy of reverence for one 
reason or another."* 

Id a little span of lime, what has been done in our age will have lapsed into 
dim history, and be subject to all the doubts and speculations of other generations. 
It is then clearly our duty to mark the site of the Buddha relic find, which will 
otherwise be lost to posterity. Here is a great opportunity to 'earn merit.' 

C M. ENRIQUEZ, Capt. 


* Rock Edict XU. (Shahhaz^lliri io^^plioD, near J4EirdaD, N. W. and Prov.) 
2 
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The Daltaw, Mandalay Htl3, the pagoda destined to cnshrtne (he Buddha relics. 
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THOS, P. <Ic SFLVA 
VENUS' MEAN LONGITUDE 

Rule.— MutUply the accuTnutafed Savana days by tO, fram whichproduci 
deduct 139, the remainder divide 6y 2247. {18) The quoUcni is ic be refected 

as the elapsed numder of revoiuiions. Rcdnce the remainder io signs, degrees 
and minutes by maliiplying 12, 30 and 60 successively and dividing each 
product by 2247. F^rom the result deduct 6 deg. for oftscrv^E? correction. 

For correction, add the quotient, as Savana, o£ the Rassa divided by 429 — 
and the result of the remainder x ss minates of tuoticn, 

49605 Accumulated Savana days 

Multiply by 10 

496050 

Deduct adjustment 139 brought over from beginnlag of epoch 

Divide by 2247 ) 4959tl ( 220 Revolutions 

494340 


Correction :— 

As 429 years ^ 1 day 

135 ,, >= 0 day 

and as 44 ,, = lOm 

135 ,, = 3lm 


1571 

12 Si^ns 

13352 ( g 
17976 

S76 

30 Degrees 

26380 ( 11 
24717 


{13) Tlie multiplicalicu of 1(1 and division by 2217 = 221 days in a revolution and vJEl;^ Ihe 
fractioii cODVbrted int^i deciiusil is ueariy 224 or 221-7 w'bich is a little in excess of its (Quantity 
The adjustment j$ aS below-: 

Aecordiufi to Svryasiddhanta :— 

As 1577917828 I> : (49tiCV5—13 9) B ; : 7022376 Time of ttv :je 


49591 1 X7022376 _ 316247350153.6 
1577917828 1577917828 


220R fls 124 12En 2 


According to Samdittha wUhout correction 
as per above circulation — 220 3 11 11 -7 

makmg a difference of motion 0 0 0 30 

art excess for 4 period of 135 ye^rS for the nnaCCOtmted fraction. 

As 135 years = 301 minnfes of motion 
X noi of years du 1 d 37ni or 97in [for the equivalent of Veaus' daily motion) 

= ^ = 429 ye,.*. 


Since, as 429 years =*= Id 37ni or 97m of molfon 
X DO. of years = ICm of imolioD 



429 X 10 
97" . 


^ = 44 years. 
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1563 

60 Mimtles 


S3730 ( 42 
S9S3 


3900 

^5 per iibove caicdlatiori 3s Ud 43in 


Add for correctioD 

0 0 31 

=■ 8s 

12d 

I3i 

Deduct for correction from observation 

0 

6 

3 

Venus’ mean place on 

Sunday midnight 

8 

6 

10 

Deduct daily motion 


0 

1 

36 

Venus' mean place on 

Saturday midnight 

S 

4 

34 


VEKUS' TRUE LONGH UDE 


I I Venus 8s 6d 10m 

Sunday at midnight mean position J II Sliu 8 28 58 

I HI Apsis 2 17 52 


From Venus’ mean 8s 6d lOni 
Take Sun's mean 8 23 58 

3) 11 7 12 


Gola 3 and 2s 7d 12in deduct from 3 signs =» Os 22d 48m or 
1368 minutes Bhujan 


As 225ni : 1368m :t 
Gala 3^ use Makars : 


1 Jya : X = 6 Jyas and 18iin remainder 
7 : 659 t --- 


As 225m : iStii :: S3m : x = 7m with the equivalent of 

6 Jya « 566 ^ 573m or at ^ ™ 4d 5 Dm and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive. 
From Sun 8s 28d Sfim 

Take Bhnja'phala 0 4 50 8s 24d Sui^ 1st equation 


From Apsis 2s 17d 52ni 

Deduct Isl equation 8 24 8 


3 } 5 22 44 


Gola 1 aud 2s 22d 44 qi deduct from 3 signs => Os 7d I6in or 
436 miatiles Bhuja* 

As 22Sin t 436m 1 Jya : x ^ 1 Jya aud2llm remainder 

Manda : 1 J/a = 7 [ ^ 

2 ^ 15 [ 

As 225m : 2llm :: 8ni : i = 7m which with the equivalent of 1 Jya = 7 
=L 14m or at ^ =■ 7m and as Gola 1 signifies additive, 

To the 1st equation 8s 24d Sm 

Add Bhuja-phala 0 0 7 = 8s 24d I5m^ 2Dd equation 
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From Apsis 2s 17d 52 j£u 

Deduct 2nd equation S 24 15 

3 ) 5 23 37 

Gola 1 and 2s 23d 37m deduct fromi 3 signs = fs 6d 3301 or 
3S3 cnioutes Bhuja, 

As 225m : 3S3[n : : 1 Jyn : x » 1 Jya and 158m remAitidar 
Manda : 1 Jya = 7 1 „ 

2 - IS f “ 

As 225ai : ISSm :: Sm : x = 5ni whicb with the equivalent of 1 Jya ^ 7 
12 and as Goda 1 signifies additive, 

To Sun Ss 28d 5Sni 

Add Bbuja-pbala 0 0 12 >= 8s 29d lOm, 3rd equation 

From Venus 8& 5d 10m 

Deduct 3rd equation 3 29 10 

3 ) II 7 0 

Gola 3 and 2^ 7d Om deduct from 3 signs ^ Os 23d Om or 
13 SO midutes Bhuja, 

As 225m : 1380ai :: 1 Jya : x 6 lyas and 30m remainder 
Gola 3, USE Makara : « Jy* - | 

As 225m : 30m :: 93m : i ™ l3m which with the equivalent of 6- Jya 
= 566 579ni or 9d 39ni and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From 3rd equation S$ 29d 10m 

Deduct Bbuja-phala 0 9 39 

Venus' true position on Sunday at midnight S 19 31 =i 4th equation 


r 1 Venus 8 s 4d 34in 

Saturday at midnight mean position < II Sun & 27 59 

( III Apsis 2 17 52 

From Venus Ss 4d 34in 

Take Sun 8 27 59 

3 J 11 6 35 

Gola 3 and 2s 6d 35m deduct from 3 signs = Ds 23d 25m or 
1405 minuter Bhuja, 

As 225m : 1405m : : 1 Jya : x 6 Jyas and 55m remainder 
GoU3,use Mskara ^ ® - 93m viva ra 

As 225m : 55m ; : 93m : x 23ai which with the equivalent of 
A Jva =» 566 589m or at it ■■ 4d 54m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

" From Sun 27d S9m 

Take 0 4 54 B 8s 23d 5n], 1st equation 

From Apsis 2s 17d 52m 

Take 1st equation 8 23 5 
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3 ) 5 24 47 

Gola 1 and 2s 24d 47 di deduct from 3 signs Os 5d or 
£13 minutes Bkuja, 

As 225m : £t3m : : 1 Jya ; x = 2 Jyas and IdSm remainder 
Manda 2 Jya ±a 15 J - 

3 „ -22;'’’“’'"'“'^^ 

As 225m : 163iii : : 7in : x = 5ni which with the equivalent of 2 Jya = 
15 =■ 20m or at ^ = 10 and as Gola 1 signilies additive, 

To 1st equation Ss 2Jd 5m 

Add Bhuja-pbaLa 0 0 10 = 8s23dl5io, 2iid equation 

From Apsis 2s 17d 52iii 

Take 2nd equation 0 23 IS 

3 ) 5 24 37 

Gola I and 2s 24d 37m deduct from 3 Signs = Os Sd 23ni or 
323 minutes Bhuja. 

As 225in : 323m : : 1 Jya i x = I Jya and 9Siii remainder 
Manda : 1 Jya =71 o 

2 = IS i “ 

As 225m : 93ni : : Sm : x ^ Sm which with the equivalent of 1 Jya 
=■ 7 = 10m and as Gola 1 signifies additive. 

To Sun 8s 27d 59m 

Add Bhaja-phala 0 0 lO Ss 28d 3rd equation 


From Venus 

Ss 

4d 

34 m 

Deduct 3rd equation 

3 

28 

9 

3) 

11 

6 

25 


Gola 3 and 2s £d 25m deduct from 3 Signs ^ Os 23d 35iu 
or 1415 minutes Bhuja, 


As 225ni : I4l5m : 
Gola 3, use iVlakara 


: 1 Jya : x 6 Jyas and £5m remaiuder 
: 6 Jya =■ 5551 

7 „ = 659} = 


As 225m t 65m : : 93m : x = 27m which with the equivalent of 6 Jya 565 
Ka 593m Or 9d S3ni and as Gola 3, signifies subtractive, 

From 3rd equation 8s 2Gd 9in 

Deduct Ehuja-phala 0 9 53 

Venus' true position on Saturday at midnight 8 IS 16, 4th equation 

From Sunday at midniglit Venus' true position 8s 19d Jim 
Take Saturday at midnight Venus’ true position S 18 16 

Daily motion 0 1 15 

As 24 hrs ! 10 hrs : Id l5m or 75 m : x ^ 31tn which added . 

to Saturday at midnight 8s 18d l6ni 

Venus’ true place on Sunday at 10 a,Hi, 11th 8 18 47 

January 1874 
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SATURN'S MEAN LONGITUDE. 

Rule. —Add 1377 to the c^ccE^7^u^^l^e<^ SouaRq days; the sum divided by 
I0766j rejecting the quotient as elapsed revoiutions, reduce its remainder to 
signs, degrees and minutes £iy Tnultiptying by 12,30 and 60 successively and 
dividing each product by 10766. To which result add S degrees and 2-ms for 
correction frorn observation. 

For correction, add one Savana day for every 131 years of the Rassa and 
add one minute of laotion for every 65 for its remainder.— 

The result is the mean place of Saturn, (1?J 
To 49605 accutnulated Savana days 

Add adjustment 1877 brought over at beginning of epoch 

Add for Gorrcctioa 1 


Divide by 10766 ) 51483 ( 4 Revolutions 

43064 


3419 


12 

Signs 

Correction:— 

For every 131 years 

135 „ = 

And for 65 „ = 

4 „ = 


101028 { 9 

96894 

1 day 
1 

4134 

30 

Degrees 

1 min. 
0 fnin. 

124020 

118426 

(11 


5594 

60 

Miuuies 



335640 

3229S 

(31 



12660 





As per above calculation 

Add for correction from observation 


9s lid 31m 
0 5 2 


(19) The leoilli of revolMtioa taken as 10766 is loo much, the correct value is 10765 days and 

The excess is adjusled pet ptecediog rule and worked oat as below 
According to Suryasiddhauta 

As 1577917670 D : S14»t B I ; 146S66 Time ol riV.i i 
_ 51462 X 14656S _ 7545 613776 
“ 1577417626 1577917828 

According to Samdittha vitbant coiredifui. !— 

514S2 

Ai 10766 D : 51462 D: ; L Kev : a: = = 

making a difference in motuin of 

in eic^ over a period of 135 years for fraebon anaccounted 

i ^ of =1 wtSl™ equivalfiwt of Saturn's daily motiMi) 

_ 135 X 204 

207 207 

Since as 131 years =i> 3m of molion J _ = 65 yurs- 

K no. of years =1 n 1 ^ 


4 Rev, 4s 

lid 

31m 

34 

4 

9 

11 

29 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2, 

£57 


m 
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SatuTt:}.’5 Diean position Sunday &l midnight 9s 16d SSm 
Take daily motion 0 0 2 

Satuni's miean position Saturday at midDight 9 16 31 


SATURN'S TRUE LONGITUDE, 


C I Sun 

Sunday at midnight moan position < 11 Saturn 

( III Apsis 


2Sd 5Sin 
9 16 33 
fi 8 37 


From Sun Ss 2fid 5^[u 

Takft Saturn 9 16 33 

3) 11 12 25 


Gcla 3 and 2s l2d 25m deduct from 3 Signs Os 17d 35ni or 
1055 minutes Bhuja 


As 225m ; 1055m : ; 1 Jya ; x=4 Jyas and 155m remainder 

Gola 3i use Makara ; 4 Jya^ 8S | 

c ^ tnn ? =21ni Tivara 


As 225m ; 155m ; 

: 21m : 

X ^ 14m whicli with the equivalent of 4 Jya 

88 “ lC2m or at ^ = 

51 m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From Saturn 

9s 16d 

33m 

Deduct Bbuja-phala 

0 0 

51 == 9s 15d 42 m, 1st equation. 

From Apsis 

3s 3d 

37m 

Take lat eqatiou 

9 IS 

42 

3) 

1 

IS 

55 


Gola 3 and Is 22d 55m deduct from 3 Signs la 7d 5m or 
2225 minutes Bhuja. 

As 225m : 2225m ; : 1 Jya : x ^9 Jyas and 2DQm remainder 

Mauda ! 9 Jya = 257 \ _ 

10 1 , = 282 3 ^ " vivara 

As 225m : 2C0m : : 25m : a z= 22m which with the equivalent of 9 Jya 
257 279m or at ^ ^ 2d 19m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From 1st equation 9s 15d 42m 

Deduct Bhuja-'phala 0 2 19 ^ 9s I3d 23m, 2nd equation. 


From Apsis 

8s 

Sd 

37m 

Take 2ad equation 

9 

13 

23 

3 ) 

10 

25 

14 


Goia 3 and Is 25d 14m deduct from 3 Signs =: 1$ 4d 46ia or 
2036 minutes Bhuja. 


As 225 m : 2CB6m ; : 1 Jya : x 9 Jyas and 61 in remainder 
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As 225t^^ : i ; 25iii : i = 7in winch with the equivalent of 9 Jya z= 257 

= 364 Di □r 4j 24ni and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From Saturn Ss 16d 33m 

Deduct Bhuja-phala 0 4 24 ^ 9s 12d 9x11^ Bud equation^ 

From Skill 8s 28d 5Bm 

Deduct 3rd equation 9 12 9 

3 ) U 16 49 

Gola 3 and la J6d 49jti deduct from 3 Sigtis ■■ Os I3d lliti or 
791 auiiutcs Bhnja. 


As 223in : 791 m : : 1 Jya i 3 Jyas and ll6ui remainder 
Gola 3, use Malrwra : 3 Jya = 66 
4 .. - &8 

As 225m : 136ni : : 22iii ; x = llni which with the equivalent of 3 Jya ^ 
66 = 77u] or Id l?ni and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From the 3rd equation Os 12d 9cii 

Deduct Biiuja-phala 0 1 17 

Saturn's tine position on Sunday at inidnigiit 9 10 52, 4tli equaUon. 


f I Still 8s 27d 59iii 

S^luidny at midnight mean position -[ U Saturn 9 16 31 

Apsis 3 a 37 

From Snii 27d S9ni 

Take S^iturn 9 16 31 

3)11 11 28 

Gola 3 and 2s lid 28m deduct from 3 Sij^os — Os 18d 32m ur 1112 
minutes BJinja 


As 22Sm : 1112m i : 1 Jya i s 4 Jyas and 2l2ni rtmajdder 


Gola 3. use Makara : 4 Jya is 88) 

5 „ =109)^ 


2lTn vivara 


As 22Sm' i 2l2iii : ^ 21m : x = 20ui which with the cquivaletit of 4 Jya 
= S8 = 10Sill Or at i -- 54m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From Saturn 9s l6d 31 ni 

Deduct Bhuja-phata 0 0 54 = 9s 15d 37m, IsL equation. 


From Apsis 

8s 

8d 

37m 

Take 1st equation 

9 

15 

37 

3 ) 10 

23 

0 


Gola 3 and Is 23d Cm deduct from 3 Signs ^ Is 7d Om or 2220 

minutes Bhuja 


As 225ni : 2220m: : : 1 Jya : x ^ 9 Jyas and 195m remainder 
Manda : ^9 Jya = ^57 J _ 25n. vivara 


17S 


burmesh: astronomy 


As 225ni t I55n> : : 2Sm : a; — 22m whicli with the equivalent of 9 Jya 
257 ss 279ii] or at ^ = 2d l9ni and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive. 

From 1st equatiofi 9s 15d ^7iii 

Deduct Bhuja-phala 0 2 19 = 9s iSd tSm, 2rLd equation. 


From Apsis 

0s 

8d 

37ai 

Deduct 2jid equation 

9 

13 

18 

3 ) 

10 

25 

19 


Go!a, 3 and Is 25d 19m deduct from 3 Sigiis = Is 4d 4Im or 
20S1 mmutes Bhtija- 


As 22501 : 203 lui : : 1 Jya : x = 9 Jyas and 5dni remainder 
jManda : 9 Jya = 257 ) 

10 I = 282 I = 25“S 

As 225ui : 56m : ; 25 m : ic ~ 6m which with the equivalent of 9 Jya — 257 
263m or 4d 23m and as Gola 3 signifies subtractive, 

From Saturn 9s l6d 31iu 

Take Blmja-phala 0 4 23 = 9s l2d Sm, 3rd equation. 


From Sun 
Take 3td equation 


Ss 27d 59111 
9 12 3 


3) 11 15 51 

Gola 3 and 2s I5d 51ru deduct iiom 3 Signs ^ Cs 14d 9in or 
349 minutes Bhuja, 


As 225ui : 349iii : t 1 Jya : x = 3 Jyas and 174m remainder. 

Gola 3» use Wakara ; 3 Jya = 66 ) ., 

4 ' = 88 i = 

As 223m ; 174iti ^ : 22ai : ?= I7m which with the equivalent of 3 Jya = 

66 ^ 33iti or Id 23iti and as GoIji 3 signifies suhtractivc, 


From the 3rd equation 

9s 

12d 8m 

Take Dhuja-phala 

0 

1 23 

Saturn's true position on Saturday at midnight 

9 

10 45t 4th equation- 

Saturn's true position on Sunday at midnight 

9s 

lOd 52in 

do, Saturday do 

9 

10 45 

Daily motion 

0 

0 7 

As 24 hrs t 10 hrs : : Tm ; x = 


3ni which added 

to Saturday at midnight Saturn's position 

9s 

lOd 45m 

Sunday at 10 a.m. lUh Jany, 1374 do 

9 

10 48 do- 


RAHU MADHYA. 

RULE : To accumulated Savana days add 434S; multiply the sum by 3 and 
divide the product by 20383,^ Reject the quotient as revolutions and reduce the 
remainder to signs, degrees and minutes by multiplying by 12, 30 and 69suc- 
cessively and dividing each product by 20383. To which result add 2 degrees 
and 27 mins, for correction from observation. 
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For correction, add the quotient of the Rassa divided by' 36!il Ic the 
Savana days, the remainder of vrhich divided by 120, add the quotient to the 
minutes of above result. The result is the mean position of Rahu (Mood^s 
node). ^20). 


To 49S0S accumulated Savana days 

Add adjustment 434& brought over at begimiitig of epocli 


S3953 

Multiply by 3 

Divide by 20383 ) 161SS9 ( 7 Revoluliojis 
1426S1 


1917S 

1 2 Signs 


(20} The text in Saiudittbx is to add for the cotreetion blit my view tentatively is In snbltac! : 
30383- 

as per abovt — ^ 6794'333^ whereas the real quantity reducad ts> its traction = 6754399 

V 


(see Table ill Notes), 

r‘. the adjustment here should not be for excess as in previous eases but for being less in- the 
divisor ; and thij being so, it will Evidently increase the value oE Ihe quotient. 


By the SuryasiddbantA figures, it is fotmd as below t 
As lS779l7S2fl D : S39S3 D : : 232238 Time of revu : ^ 

iS7"?917S28 “ ^ 

The result per Satnditlha rule without correction = 7 


lie 3d *im 
li a 43 


Now to this latter amount, if instead of adding, decrease by llie Value of correction, one 
mi Ante, it give-S the same result as the former. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE PRECEDING RULES, HOW TO CALCULATE THE MEAN 
POSITIONS OF THE PLANETS, 1$ GIVEN BELOW IN A TABULAR FORM : — 


Add to the Savana 

MARS. 

1 

MERCURY. 

j JUPITER. 

1 

VENUS. 1 

. .. .j 
1 

j SATURN. 

RAHU. 

r 

days 

Result Or Savana 

i 507 

" * 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 1877 ; 

■ 4348 

days multiply by .. 

1 

loa 

3 \ 

1 1 

to 

1 

1 

3 

Oeduct from result ., 

Add the quotient of 

: 

I 

2225 

, 366 j 

: 1 

u> , 

1 

1 

0 

Ras3.a divided by .. 

751 j 

SCI? 

j 933 

429 : 

1 131 

368 

Divide the result by., 

As minutes add the 
quotient of tb e 

687 1 

i 

1 

1 

8797 

1 

1 

12997 j 

1 

1 1 

1 ] 

2247 : 

1 10766 i 

^ ! 

i i 

1 203ad 

division of the re^ 
malnder of Rassa 




1 

n 

! 


divided by 

i 

n 

1B6 j 

65 

J20 

j tor correction 

74 


i 1 


302 

147 

) from obecr' • 







1 vation. 
Deduct ^ 


242 

1 

183 

' ■ 
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no 


230136 ( U 


224213 

Correction : 

5923 

For every 36fi ycsrs ^ 1 day. 

30 Degrees 

335 ., = 0 


And as 120 ,, =1 min. 

177690 ( 3 

135 „ 

163061 


14626 


60 Minutes 


S77560 { 43 

' 

S1532 


62240 



Tht above ope^alions of Si^hr^ and Wanda bated upon the Jyat by means oi addi^ 

live or subtiracliTC e<)aa1ioa, have pcferenca Id correelwns of (be several iiiequ;i1i(ies in the 
different ki ds of modou of Ibe plaiiefi. 

When in proper [direcl) modou, flie Sum fakes SO days to move from one si^n inlo another^ 
MoOn 2 days and IS narjE, Wars 45 days, Mercury tS days, Venus 2tf days, Jupiter 12 months, 
SaCuirn JO months and Kahu 19 montba. 

fl) When the QlOtiou of the plamets bc^imdug wlfb Wars, from oue sign inlO another is 
ahead of fheJr usual nmtiou and the time taken is less than as above limited, it is said [o be 
" Sfngha,” aud (If) if the motion is backward, Vakra." (Ill) And when io ercess of the timit, 
no movemeuf taking place from one sign into another, “Niyadumh" 

The first tvo kinds of motion are also called in some other works : — 

" Sihaja-cariya " (deed or practice of a lion) and 

“Uyag^ha-cajiya(deed otpraelice of a tiger)^ 

The former signifying that the retrograde ntolioi] of a planet is in the niauDcr of a Jiou i. e.. 
after finding prey, he returns by the way he came and not as in the manner of the Itger, a£ the 
term signifying la the latter. 

Some other works in Burmese also give five kiuds of tnotion, viz 
I. Crooked motion, i. e. a forward movement into (he neif sign and (heu backward again. 

tl. Very crooked motion, i. C. the movement fEom a sign inlo the next lakes less time than 
that allotted; or the forward moveniepf into the nej£t algo, and again backward into 
another, next from its Original position. 

Hi. Very crocked and twisted molion, i. c. by having 14 itakkhats Aslxvini, Bharauin 
KrittLka, Eohtni, Magha, Svati, SAravan, DhanasJddba, Sainbisha, RevatJ, TJttra^pra^ 
gunni, Uttraprabike, Prnppaprabike and Ullra-San, on the left, and 11 nakkhats, 
Migasi, Adra, Aslesha, fruppa-pragnuni, Hastha, Citra, Vtsakba, AnLiradha, Jetha, 
Wula and PTuppa san, Oh the right with Bunua-pbusha [7th] and Fusha fSlIi] nakkhats 
in the centre. 

IV. Ajccelcrated motion, i- e- by skipping over a sign [ or by gothog from its sign inlo the 
" third one i or Into the fourth one from the second [ or into (he sf^blh from the fourlhn 

V. Very retarded motion, i- e. it lakes double the time allotted to move from one sign into 
another. 


or 


(i|. Vanka-gatij forward moveuvent from one sign into the nesit, 

(ii). Afivanka-gati, by having 14 uakkliats cm the left instead of as usual On the right or 11 
nalckbats on I tie ri^tlt instead of OU the left and I WO nakhhafs on the right 
Lastead of in the centre. 


(iii). Eubla-gati, backward movement from one sign ioto the nex:(. 

(iv|. Si^u-gati, accelerated movemcat by taking less time than usual. 

(v). Manda-gati, remaining in one sign loogei Ifaail its usual time 

Kuhla-gali and Sigba-gali are respectively also called Byaggbn'Cariya and Sibafa^cariya. 
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As ptf above calculation 11s 8d 43m 

Add for correct roil from observation 0 2 27 

— -St Ils lid tOm 

Deduct as per above correction 0 0 1 


Habu^s mean (Node) on Sunday uiidiiiglit 11 H 9 

From l2s 

Take above calculation Ils lid 9m = Os ISd Sim Rahu^s true position 

—-- on Sunday at mid¬ 

night. 

Daily motion 3^ (As 34 hrs : 14 hrs. : ; 3')^0 0 3 deduct excess. 


Rahu's true position on Suiiday at 10 a.tn. 0 IS 49 
For Ketbu's add 6 Signs do. = 63 ISJ 49m 


The SuryasiddtiantB gives eight kinds of motion 
"(1). Vakra (decrtaainl, retrograde motiQu) ) 

(U) k Ativakra {iucreaSiLig retrograde incition) | l^^trogradC- 

(TIIJ. Vikala (StalianAry) Direct. 

(IV). Manda (iaCrCiiSiug direct ujotion le&a thsm the uican mOliun) 

(V) . MaudBlara (decreasing direct motion Jgs.s than the mean motionl „ 

(VI). Sama (nicaa motion) 

(VU|. Sighratara or Atisigbra (increasing direct motion greater than the mean motion) 

(VIH). Sighra (dectea&ing direct iriOEion greater then the mean molioD) ,, " 

The SuryaSiddbaalA further gives the limit vhen the plaiictg begin to retrograde and leave 
tlieir rttrogreasion : — 

'^Mars, Marcnry, Jnpiter, Venus and datura get the retrograde motion about the same time 
vheu the degrees oi their ICeudras (distance of a planet from cither of its iwoapsCEof nsotjon) 
as found in the 4th Operatiori, are ec^Ual to 144, 144, 161 and IIS respectively ; and when also 

they equal To the remaind^rF l$6, 216, 197 and 245 as foimd by subtracting the said numbers 

from 36D degrees, tlie planets leave their retrogressicu'i, or wheiL 

bb 7 signs for Mars and Venus, 

= 8 ,, Mercury and Jupiter 
and ='9 1 , II Saturn 

Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Matii, Jupiter and Saturn Ftaud in comparison to each other in 
this serial order as to their elevation from depression (from lowest to highest). 

'WheiT any of the plan els is^ greater than that oi the Sun in signs and degrees, it indicates 
That that planet is visibly rising in the west 5 ftnd if less than that of the Sun, in The East. But to 
be visible the difference in longitude must be above the limit of the degrees mcntioued belov+ 

Between the Sun and Mars and Other planets, lake the lesser from the greater; if deducted 
from Mars and other piaueU the degrees are West and if deducted from the Sun, 

ThedUfereuceiu degrees : 

East or West fs 17 degrees lor Mars, ( within of Sun) 



11 ,, 

Jupiter 

dO' 

pa 

15 HH 

Saturn 

do 

East (retrograde) 

12 r, 

Mercury 

do 

‘XTeti 

H „ 

do 

do 

Eaa-t do 

s .. 

Venus 

do 

West 

Id „ 

do 

^o 


The planets Mars etc- having been overpowered withiu these limits of degrees by the 
brilliancy of the Sun arc not visible (set or disappeared}. 
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NAKKHAT. (21) 

To ^iad the number of asterism^;, at the given itme^ the Mo cm (or any oi the 
other planets) lias traversed : 

Rule : i^erface the required Planet's true ;ou^YHCfe ta minuter and 
divide hy SOO ; the qaotieni is ihs numhEr oj^ estsf'isms traversedf cttid the re¬ 
mainder (the part traversed of the as^erism in vifhich the planet is^ muUiplied 
by 9h fheprodaet divided 120, the quotient is ghaii and its remainder divi- 
ded by 2, the quotient is anaghati. 

Example True longitude of the Moon at 10 a.in. on Sundayi 9th decrease 
of Pyatho 1235 B.E, is 6 Signs 3d 7m z= 10,987 minutes 


Divide by 

800 ) 

109^7 ( 
10400 

13 uakkhAts elaipsed 

RemAiiidcr 


5S7 


Multiply by 


9 


Divide by^ 

120 ) 

5283 ( 
5280 

44 ghatis 


Divide remainder by 2) 3 


1-^ anughatis 

The Moon is in the asterisui Chitra i-e., 13 nakkhats 44 gliatis and 1^ 
auughalis and will be found, expressed in some Hindu Fanchangams or FattraSr 
Chitra in 3rd pad of 14 ghatJs. 


Besides ibedivi^oii of Ihe EclipticiutQ 12 equa.1 parts of 3D atngag t^e^rees] eacli, conreii- 
pouding to tliB Si^iis of the Zodiaiic, it is also uuiforoily constellated into ^ J uakJihnts *r astenms ; 
theretorE each rasi or = 2 nalckbata and one p^d ; pads bt ouc nakkhat i.e. 13d 2001 or 
^00 minutes). 

Though Ibis mode of iDcasurcnient is as quSle fipplicable to Lhe Other planets, ^ssome of tlie 
HiuduS ALtnaoaclrs or Fattr^S) express the true Jongiludcs of the Sum and the 

Other reinaiuiu^ planets by OSikfchalSK it iS more apprOpriatety so for Ihe Moou by being brouj^ht 
into special oonneotioii with its rovulutioa ia traversing 2? nalclibnts and making a complete 
round of the Ecliptic in a Lunar mODih (Chandramas^] And beuce the term ''Lunar Maosicus"' 
and the expression in Burmese *■ Nay-si-TiAutu and SaU-si-nrCkat" njd^i) 

i. c. Suii tiding or mounted on th^nine divisions and Moon tiding ot mounted on nakkhais. 

Tile first is the system of dividing the rasi or sign into nine cqoal parts i. c. each nnviizi 
consists of 3d 20]u or ^ of a neckat ot one pad : conScqueutly the whole Zodiac constitutes of 
1DB navims or pads. 

The rasis and nakkhals arc both reckoned from the same point of (be Zero of longitude of 
Mesha i. c. the initial point of Mesha Is first point of Ashviuir 

The above role of the multipljcallon by ^ jn' remaioder obtained of the division by SDO, 
is the red action to gbatis of whicli is h " 4 ^, but instead of which it is taken 3 limes Ihe 
numerator aud denominator (laur) and the division of the remaioder therefrom by 2 , is that 
which is reduced lo anu^ghotis Til is looks a qttecr and OOnveHtiouaL method of 

Burmese calcalation but at the same lime such seems to suit the purpose of the ''Ko-kyoung' 
bedin sayas ” (Astronomical calculators by 9 timesji who are almost infallible in their 
multiplication of 9 times. 

Appended is a list of the uakkhafs with their measuremeut in the division of the Zodiac, 
with the Taras etc. and tiiose of the Sueyasiddhanta. 
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■l 

YogTaraa, 

hTo. 

Asterisins. 

No. <f 
Stars. 

Fj^ilrcSr 

' 

Pads. 

1 

Katra, Ci'ow (12> 


Ashvijii 

6 

Horseshead 

4 

s ^ 

Bhataui 

3 

Hen 

4 




Krittika 

7 

Razor 

. 1 



[ ^ 

Roll ini. 

la 

Car 

4 

11 

Haiiasa, Braluttai]! Goose {9] 

} ^ 

fligasi 

2 

□eerhead 

f 2 



1 6 

Adra 

1 

Coral Bead 

4 



f ^ 

Fimiia-pnslm .. 

5 

House 

! 3 

lU 

f^kntakj^i Crab (I4h 


PtisLa 

10 

Arrow s. 

1 1 

4 



' 9 

Aglesba 

4 

Serpent 

4 



rio 

Magha 

4 

House 

4 

IV 

TuIh, Balance {i} 

J11 

Prap^a- ohalajjidili 

4 

Cot 

4 



112 

Utlra do 


Cot 

1 1 
i 3 



i 13 

Ha^lita 

5 

Hand 

* -5 

4 

V 

C u 1 a £ a, HajirpitL £5] 

1 14 

Citra 

1 

Pear! 




^ 15 

Svati 

2 

Sapphire 

4 



.16 

Viaaklla 

14 

FJowtry Bed 


VJ 

Kevuddba, Pisbcrniari (6).. 

J 


U 

Palm tree 

\ 1 


Ui 

Amii'adha 

4 



U8 

JyClha 

5 

Ear ornament 

4 

Vll 


f 19 

Mula 

4 

Croncbiiig Lion., 

4 

Hatlhi, Klepliant 

i 2(1 

Pruppa-SaQ 

4 

Crouebiog Lion., 

4 



I 2 I 

' Utira-San 


Cnuucbii]Xl^>°^ir, 

j 1 
' 3 

4 



f22 

SraTrannn 

3 

A rrow 

Viu 


l2J 

Dhaiaasiddtta 

4 

Dm m 

t 2 

Assa, Horse ^13) 





il 


i 

(24 

Sasta-Eliisha 

6 

Flower 

4 


f 


Pruppa-parabh ike 


Legs of cot 

{ f 

IX 

Balcaiu, Crane i Heron ta) , J 

126 : 

Uttra do 

i 

Legs of cot 

1 i 

4 


1 

[ 

12 : 

■ 

Rcvati . + ' 

9 

Fish 

4 


* Accordjng to 


Nakkhais 

■ 


1 3 
! 

■ 

5 

6 

■ 

ft 1 

1 

9 

101 

I " 

Degrees . ] 

1 

a 

IS 

! 

46 j 

dS I 

1 65 

1 ., 


106 

11 a 

■ 

129 1 

i 

145 

Autara degrees 

le 

i& 

16 

12 

1 

1 

H 

27 

1 

14 j 

' 12 

11 

1 

1 16 

1 

Difference in uari£ .. 1 

1 


■ 

1 1 

1 1 
1 ^ 


1 

1 

i " 

2 

i 

' 2 

1 

2 

Bijanaa 

1 

: 0 

j 

i“i 

40 

i ”! 

j 

\ 

! 2D 

1 

1 

50 

30 

20 

( 

tl_>^ 

r ■ 

0 

50 

40 


Rnlt i-'Thi Autiird degrees divided by six tbe qnotieJtt is nari aad rcmaindcir 
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Rasisr 

Space, 
in Ihe 
Ecliptic 

To ^ pace of 
antcoedt ni 
asterlitm 
add Lcli 
times pi. 

Saryasid 

appare 

Longitude. 

dhanta 
nt ^ 

Latitude. 


f 

i 

20 ' 

4S' 8^ ' 

8 ^ 0^ 

10 * o' N 

Alpha Arietis. 

M<sba < 

26 

40 

40 6 40 

20 0 

Mz 0 N 

Musca. 

\ 

30 


i 65 10 50 

37 30 

5 0 

Pi Tauri. Piciadts. 

( 

40 


1 




Prcsha < 

53 

20 

i 57 9 30 

49 50 

SON 

Alpha Tanrin Aldebarau. 

1 

60 


\ 50 9 40 

63 

10 0 S 

Lambda OriDuia- 

f 

66 

40 





1 Mednm < 

30 


4. 0 40 

67 20 

9 0S 

Alpha Oi^ioniS. 

1 

90 


! 73 13 0 

93 0 

6 0 N 

Sda Gen'u normn. 

r 

93 

20 





Kai'aliftt < 

106 

' 40 

76 12 40 

■ 106 Q 

0 0 N 

Delia 'Cakicri. 


120 


14 2 20 

109 0 

7 0S 

Alpha 1 and 2 Cancri. 

r 

i 133 

20 

54 9 0 

129 0 

0 0 K 

Alpha LepLiJs. Regulus- 

Siah < 

i 146 

40 

61 10 40 

144 0 

12 0 H 

l^cUa LcPkkis. 

X 

150 


SO 8 20 

155 0 

15 0 K 

Beta LePms,. 

r 

160 






Kixti \ 

1 173 

20 

60 10 

170 0 

11 0 S 

GaPtpna ar Dt^Iia Corvi. 

\ 

1 130 


40 6 40 

180 0 

3 0 S 

Alpha Vir^iuiSi Spica- 


1 136 

40 





Tu i 

200 


74 12 20 

199 0 

37 0 K 

Alpha BooIiEj Arcturus. 

\ 

210 


7S 15 

213 0 

1 30 S 

AifiAa Chi Libra. 

f 

213 

20 

j 




Bricclia < 

226 

40 

64 10 40 

224 0 

3 0 3 

Delia Scorpishis. 

1 

240 

i 

14 2 20 

229 0 

4 0 S 

Alpha ScprpiciniE. Ait tares. 

f 

i 253 

20 

6 10 

241 0 

9 0S 

Scorpipnis. 

DikahU < 

266 

40 

4 0 40 

254 0 

5 30 3 

Delta Sagiltj’Pii. 

t 

270 


40 6 40 

260 0 

5 0 S 

Tvu Sagittani. 

[■ 

230 


1 




MiVara { 

293 

20 

00 13 20 1 

280 0 ; 

30 0 S 

Alpha Aquilae. 

\ 

i 500 


60 10 

298 0 

56 0 S 

Alpha IXelphini, 

( 

306 

40 


1 



Kuuk < 

320 


80 13 20 

320 0 , 

0 30 S 

Lambda Aquarii. 

1 

= 330 

1 

56 6 0 

326 0 ' 

24 0 N 

Alpha Pe^asi. 

f 

, 333 

20 

h 

i 



rtim S 

! 346 

40 

22 3 40 

337 0 [ 

26 0 N 

Alpha AndrPntedP. 


1 360 


79 13 10 

359 50 f 

1 

0 0 N 

Zeiu Pi&ciujn. 




12 

13 j 14 

1 15 16 

^ 17 I 18 19 

20 

1 21 

1 ' 

22 

ii... 

1 

' 

‘ 1 ' 

.24 25 26 ■ 27 

1 1 

154 

! ! 
1 1 

1 179 192 

213 ! 234 ; 

L ] 

229 ' 242 1 257 | 

■ 262 j 

275 

j , 

i 287 

515 

323 \ 339 

1 350 

9 

10 

15 

1 

21 j 11 

1 5 j 1 

i ] 

5 ’i 
\ J 

13 ' 
1 

1 

1 

12 1 

26 

1 

10 ! 

1 

1 

16 : 

11 

1 

1 

1 "l " 

BBB 

! 2 

i 

n 

B 

■ 

2 1 

1 

30 

E 

40 1 

30 j 

10 ! 30 

j 

50 1 

50 1 10 : 

30 1 

50 1 10 1 

1 1 

o' 20 j 

I 

j : 

1 

1 1 

1 50 


of which muUiplicd hy l«n is bija^as which are diiierecice in liiuCr 

4 
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BURMESE ASTRONOMY 


YOGA { 22 ). 

To find tbc Yoga at Uic given lime :— 

RULE : To the position of Sun, add that of the Moon^s, the sam re¬ 
duced to mirtuiesy divided by SOOf the qaoiieni is Yogct, and its remainder ntul- 


tipUed by 60j divided by SOO, the quotient is 

ghatis elapsed. 

Example :— 

To Sun's position 

Add Moon’s position 

8s 28d 48[n 

6 3 7 

Sum, reducing 

3 

30 

1 55 


91 

60 


Divided by 

aiM) ) 55T5 
4300 

( ^ yoga 


715 

60 



42900 

4000 

( 54 gliatis 


2900 

3200 



6lh Yoga and 54 ghat is elapsed which is In the 7th Yoga, l.e., SuhE^iiinia, as 
given in the list below 

L Visahuinblia, 2 Piti, 3 Ayusama, 4 Soubhagya, 5 Soubhaiia. 6 Atigatida, 
7 Sukanamar S t>hili, 9 SoJaya^ 10 Kain}a, 11 Vutli,: 12 DhTiva, 13 Byaghata, 14 
Hasana, 15 Varajinh, 16 Rudiya, 17 Byatipitlia^ IS Viriya, i9 Parigha, 20 Siva 
21 Stidaya, 22 Siddhi, 23 Subha, 24 Sukka, 25 Subrahnia, 26 Inda, 27 Vardhali. 


TITHI {22a). 

To find the tithi at the given time 

Rule : From the true position of Afooj'i tafce that of the Sun's {if not 
subtractable add 12] if mere than 6 Si^ns deducf same and note if is for 
Lasan iithif remainder for Lasok tit hi. The remainder reduced to minutes, 
divided 5y 720t the quotient is tithij its remainder divided by 12j the quotient 
is ghati. 

Example :— 

From Moon's position on Sunday at 10 a.iu. 6s 3d 7m 

Take Sun's do. do. S 28 43 


As this is more than 6s 9 4 19 

Deduct for Lasan 6 0 0 


^2^i A i£ IbG time during Vrhicti Ibe Suii and M^on to^eE bcr accomplisU U degrees 2Q 
minutes at space. Tb^re are thus 27 yogas which together make degrees'™ 
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IS7 


Remainder for Las6k 


Ss 4d 19m 




30 



94 

60 

Divide by 

720 ) 

5659 

5040 

Dtvide by 

n ) 

619 


Sit'j ghatss 


On the date in question, it is in Hie Slh titlii of Lasdk [decrease of the Moon) 
or at tile given time 7th tithi and Sl|\. ghatis have elapsed. 


(22n) A iilOUlh is divided into two paklrhas oi 15 tilhiE cacli r IhC fitst iortni^lit is deiioniinaled 
La^an (increase of Mood] pakkha and the other fortnight, Lisok tdeorcas^ of Moon} pakkha. 

A tltbi is a Juiii'SOlar day or of fc iLination or the average iime in whicli lltr Mqou 

increase* licr ioitgltudinal distance froni the Suh- As Suil Oil au aveiage prccgrewi*-& ChC degree 
daily, Moou ha* really lopai^S 13 deureos lo L^ompJcte One tithi. 

The til Ilia with the exception of the 15th and last have no special namrs attach cd to thenn 
blit arc ordinarly furmod as; first, second etc. of the lasan Of lasfjlr pallhha lithi and the names of 
the two exceptional ones are pncnaiui and anivasL lilhis. 

The itthis are merely ncmiual divisions nsed for calcnlaling Moon's place and the date on 
which the year begins. 

[t so happens that Full Moon talces place in it9 proper asterislic po^ilion in the coliplic latcr^ 
or carJier than the 15th (or mtati Fall Moon) Of on the 15th of tlie moTith, which otcurcuces 
are respectively termed Tinna or A16n, Hanina or Aadk and Fanna or Ani. 


Months. 



Full Moon. 

■' 1 
Aster-! 
ism- 
Noa. 
Pdr 1 

i 


Last poini of 

1 

Tagu 


2i]d pad Citra 

13 2 

Kasou 


3 

Visskha 

15 3 

Nayou 


4 

JcyEha 

IS i 

Waso 


t 

Ullrasan.. 

IQ 1 L 

'^agaung ... 

Pf 

2 

Danasiddha 

22 2 : 

TawlaltU 

il 

3 

Pruppa 

pRrabha. 

24 3 i 

Thadingyut . ^ 

in 

4 

Raivati .. 

0 0 ' 

1 

TasRungLuon .. 

'1 

1 

Kriftihh .. 

2 1 1 

Nadaw 


2 

Migasi 

4 2 

J 

Pyatho 

PP 

3 

Pimnn 

busha. 

6 3 ' 

Tabodwe 

Pi 

4 

Aslrsha .. 

9 0 

Tabaung ., i 

P, 

1 

U, Phalaguiii 

11 1 






Names of 




Aster' 

months 

derived 


New MoOn. 

iam 

Nos. 

pd. 

front 




FunuaTlii 




Or Full 
Moiiu. 


La-Si 

poiiiC oE 




14 

1st pad Bharanf .. 

1 1 

Citra. 

41 

2 

Rohiiii 

3 2 

Visakha. 

11 

3 

■ 

Adra .. ’ 

5 3 

Jeytha. 


4 

Pn^ha .. ' 

i 

S 

i A^har or 
] Asniili 

JJ 

1 

P. Phalguitii 

10 1 

i $ravanJta 
t or Ovaitna 


2 

Hasbta .. | 

12 2 

bhadra. 

PP 

3 

S V Al i .. 

14 3 

t Asvini. 

> Ashynjja 

Fri 

4 

Anuradlia - 

1 

17 

iCritLika. 

l-li 

t 

Pruppa.'an j 

19 i 

MighSi. 


2 

1 

SrAvanna 1 

21 2 

Pusha. 

41 

3 

1 

Safara ■ 

23 3 

Maglla. 



bhLsha. I 



91 

4 

U. parabha ' 

2A 0 

Bala'gu uni. 
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KARANS (23). 

To find the — 

Rule : If lasan tithis, take the tithi cts ti *5 if lasak, add 15 to iho 
tHhir which multiplied by two, from the product deduct cn^t the remainder 
divided by ^even, if remainder ie 

One, it ie called Pabba {moveable or cara ) Karajta 


Two 

PP 

Balava 

Pd 

X* 

Three 

Pd 

Kautava 

PP 

It 

IFour 

dP 

Teiila 

'P 

tl 

P’ive 

Pd' 

Kara/ 

W 

tl 

Six 

tl 

Vaniccha 

Pd 

It 

Seven 

It 

Bishatl 

■d' 

II 


(23) A Karans is half a tilhi. As mcalianc4 in tbe jUff alwa,y-? wbilf^ the 

other scvca arc moveable and repeated each of them ei^ht times io ibe tnonth aS shewn in the 
table below 


Nos. 

TITHIS 
Duration u 

KARANAS 

Names. 

Nos. 

REPETlTIONa 

1 

1st 

Islhaif 

Kitu^hana ^, ,, 

1 

Fixed. 


2nd 


2'. 


2nd 

1st M 

Balava 

3 1 



2lld „ 

Kaulava 

4 1 


3rd 

Ist „ 

Teiila 

S ^ 

l^t Moveable. 


2nd ,, 

Kara] 

6 1 


4lb 

lit ; 

VantccLta 

7 [ 



2ad „ 

BlabaU 

8J 


Sth 

l5t .. 

Fa 1 ava 

9^ 



2ud ,, ,. 

Balava 

10 1 


£tb 

1st 

iCaulava 

11 1 



2nd ^ 

Teli a 

12 ^ 

2qcI 4d- 

7tL 

1st „ 

Karaj 

u 1 



2nd 

Vaniecha 

14 1 


Gth 

1st ,, 

Bi^sh.ti 

ISJ 



2nd „ 

Pa lava 



9th 

Isl .< 

BaLava 

17 1 



2hd .. 

K>tilava 

Ifi 1 


10th 

1st 

Telda 

19 ^ 

3rd do. 


2nd 1 ^ 

Kara.] ., . ^ 

20 1 


11th 

1st 

Vaniccha 

21 1 



2nd , 

Bishali 

12} 


12th 

ut ,, 

Palava 

231 



2q<I „ 

Balava 

24 1 


13th 

1st „ 

Kanlava 

23 t 



2nd ,, 

Tclila 

26 ^ 

4th do. 

14th 

1st 

Karai 

27 1 



2fld ,r 

Vaniccha 

28 1 


15ih 

1st ,, 

Bishati 

29 J 
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Besides these there are feur other Karaii^s wlxich are alwfiys taken As fixed 
Karan^is:— 


La^an Jst dthi of the preceding 30 ghalisi Kitoghana 

Lasok 14th dtlii of the succeed mj; 30 ghatis, Sakuni 

15lh tilhl of the preceding 30 ghatis, Naga and 

dOr STacceedlng 30 ghaliSi Calappada 

Example In the above tlu- tithf found Is tJie Sth of the lasok^ theictore 


adding to it 


which mull ip] y by 


deduct one from this 

remainder is 3, indicating Kaulava ICarana. 


=: 45, divided by seven the 



KARANAS 

Name^. 


REPETION. 


I Kaalflva 
1 Telila 
Kara] 

Vani chii 
Bishati 

PaJava 
Ealava 
Knulava 
Tctila 
Kanj 
Vimi&cha 
' Bishati 

PaJavn 

Batava 

Kaubava 

Tellla 

VanicCb? 

Bisliati 

Palava 
I Baiava 
Kiulava 
TeliU 
Kiaraj 
Vaniocba 
Bisbjitt 

Saukuna 

Efaga 

Catitppada 
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AYANAMSA (24). 


To find the AyfinaihSA 

Rule : To ihe Yuga af the given elaie add 8S j i?ie sum divided by IgOO, 
ihs qaoiieni resat ting (herefrom divided agctiti by 4, ihe remainder of whiefi 
gola. 

When ^ola is 1 or 3+ deduct the reiuamdei' of the division by ISOOj from Its- 
divisor (ISOU) ihe reiniinder is Bhuja. 

When ^oU is 0 or 2^ fake the remainder of the division by ISOD, as Bhuja. 

The Bhuja Ihus loiiiid multiplied by 9 and the product divided by 60Oj gives 
degrees asid its romainder divided by 10, gives ininuLeE^ called the Ayana^ 

When gola indicales MesbadI 0 or 1, deduct, and when Tuladi, 2 or 3 add, 
the ayana IhuS obtained, from or lo the positions of the Sun and other planets. 
The results are the Sayana positions of the the Sun and other planets. 

Ejcaniple :— 


For B, E. 1235 ^ 


4974 

Kali Yuga years 

Add 


U 


Divide by 

laoo ) 

5062 

A 

{ — =■ 0 and 2 Gola 

3600 

4 

Remainder i5 taken 


1462 

as Bhuja 

Multiply by 


9 

Divide by 

oOO ) 

13158 

(21“ 5S'.S Gola indicates 


12600 

Tuladi additiveF 

Remaiiidej' by 

10 ) 

558 



Suryasiddhaitta : The circle of Aster jams libr^tes times in a great Yuga (that is to 

say ah the Asterisms^ (i) at first, move westward ^Td. (ii) Then retumicLg from that limit they 
reach their lormer places- (ifi) Then from thoEt places they move Eastward the same namber 
of degrees, (iv) and relnriilag tbcQce come ag.aiu to thcii^ own places). 


Therefore the time of complete revol&tiou is dOdlb part of 43MOflO years 


V years cf ^7d X 4 times 
Or 73Q0- years IBOt) of 27di 

^ 4 “ 


f 54" for its anaual rate 


The adding of 8£ is becahsc the Viauva ebaya of Hesh^ and Tiilar beiog the same, its adjust^ 
mCnt is lo mate the two ayauas coincide at the be£irtuiil| of the epdeh. 

The multipUcatiOd of fiil„ is the rednctiDn obtained of of a degree of the ecUptii 

Babaji Kclkar in his * ‘ lyofirg^itam " gives the value of the Ayauamsa for Ihe era under 
caJcalaliou to be 22d Sm. Accord.iug to whicli ft will be seen on page vbelber Or iiei the 
oocuracy of this figure os claimed by him brings the positions of the Sen, atid other planets near 
the ones, as deduced by the Europe melhods. 
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CARADDHA CARASAVA BIJAHAS (25). 

To find file CaiaddhA carasava. bijanas when the equmoctial shadow of a 
place as Uken by tnearts of a Sanhti fgnomon) is given. 

RULE ; i?c£fuci 2 the visavachaya in lipias, and palas of a given place ta 
palast. Miitfipty this by fetir Set the t-ckuH cfown in 3 pfaces: divide in the 
first place by 59, 2nd by 33 and last by 28. The quotients respeeiively result¬ 
ing from these are the caraddhii carasava bifanas of the r^guired place. 


Below is a list al a few places 

with 

the measurement of 

shadow 

taken at 

noon on tine day of the Snn’s entry into 
of Sara-vij Judy a (25fz). 

Ihe VeiTial 

equinox, as given on page 7 

lipt pala 

Lanca and Malacca 


X.. 


0 

0 

Kandy. Ceylon 

■ *4. 


“ p 

1 

14 

Rangoon, Lower Burma 


■ *p 


3 

37 

Sri-Khettt'a, Ptoiue 

Xb. 

+ ■ + 


4 

7 

Dinnyawnddi, Arrscan 



. . X 

4 

25 

Atnarapoora, Mandalay 

+ IF 

*■■ + 

. . X 

4 

44 

Bangkok, Siam (YoediyJ 




3 

9 

Peking, China 




10 

10 

K win tong (Canfon) 

... 

p+f 


5 

IS 

Majjhtmadesa (Bo tree} Gaya 

SdH 

i + p 

... 

5 

27 

Beuai'es (Baranasi) 

+ P 

+ r # 

... 

S 

4S 

London, England 

■ + + 


■ ■■‘P 

IS 

5 

Example ;—The shadow taken 


Rangoon 3 

lipta and 

37 paJas reduced 


to palas = 217 X 


Ist 2170 59 

=■ 

36) 



2nd 2170 ^ 33 

= 

65 [ 

Caraddlia Cai'asava 

Bijanas 

3rd 2170 ^ 28 

= 

77) 



ANOTHER Rule : 


down 

the reduced palas 

in ^Jij-etr' places : fn the 


first place tnifiaply by 10, in 2nd by 3 and in the lost The resnlls thns 

obtained are the carasava hijanas (ascensional difference). Take the first as 
it is I add the first to the second, and the sum add to the fhird. The results 
are the caraddha carasava bijanas. 

Kxample i— 

Amarapoora's shadow is 4 liptas 44 palas. Reduced to palas =284 palas. 


1st 

284 

X 

to 

= 2840 ^ 

60 = 

48 



= 4S 

2nd 

234 

X 

8 

= 2272 

60 = 

38 

H- 

48 

^ 86 

3id 

284 

X 

10 

^ 3 = 947 -u 

60 = 

16 


86 

102 


(25 J TJii^ is ^ diiaC With 1 ^uciaoti'TCgardlir^ of wh^it Iciiglh jt i.; lak^jn 

it is divided Into twelve cqunl p:irl£ Called ATt^ulR Ifmj'erl and eaCli i^ngulii ccnsL^I^ of 60 vincula. 

Sainditbl'L employs Ttopical year for ascevlqinin^ the len^tli oE dn^ys and nights, i. e. by tbe 
movemetit of Sayaiia ravi tll^t part of the day during W^hicll the Sun IS above and th^t duriu^ 
which it i!> h^loWj the honzem. 

The initial point ot Sayana ravS ar the Sun’s entry info the vernal eqtiino^f by tropical time 
is tbc point wlicn iLe lenj^fh of day a nnd nights are of e^ual duration i. e. 3i] naris for day and 
30 iiarl^ for night. And itoOI tLis polilt. 30 iiatis or half a day isincrrased uniformly degree by 
degree up to 30 Itaris -]- 36 bijana& when the Sun reaches 30 degrees in its movements. At the 
completion ot 60 degrees Itie time is 30n + 36b -J- 2pb; and at the 9t)th decree. 30ii -l- 36h + 
29b + t 2 bfor the latitude of Rangoon (see p.p. 193 194)- 

The^e values deducted from 30naris will give the length of the nights. 
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DIN ADD HA AND NISADDHA. 

To Hud tl:o ol day imd night and \he Siiniise and Sunset of a given 

place. 

Rule : To ihB true midnight position of previous day add the fourth pari 
of the daily motion of the Sun. W^hichever the gala indicator, odd fo or 
detiuctf the Ayanasma. Tho result is Soyana ravi. Reduce Sayarta ravf in 
Signs and degrees, to degreeSi which divided by 90 the quotient is Gola. 


'^ben gala is 0 ov 3, take Us rctuaiuder as Bhiija and 

WJien goU is 1 or 3, deduct its remainder from the divisor (90) and take 
tins lecnalnder as Bhnja. 

Di vide tlie Bhuja by 30+ the quotient is Khan da and remainder vivara. 
Apply this to tiie correspondtrtg Khanda of camddha carasava bijanas Jya aud 
its reTiiaindeT proportioTjately between the difference of gala and gamya Jyas^ 

If gola. is Mesbadi^ 0 or 1^ add the resnll (i-e^ carasava) to 900. 

And UGola Ss Tnladi, 2 or 3, deduct the carasava from 900. The result 
is tile Dinaddha hjpnas of the day (half diuruaJ: dura lion) deduci tliis from 
ISOC^ the remainder is Nisaddha bijanas (half nocturnaL duration) of the day 
under calculation. Twice these results are respectively the length of day and 
night. 


[25a) VlSUVA CHAYA. 


Merglii + . 



2 

iiplas 35 palaa 

Tavoy 



2 


ii 

Thongwa .. 



3 

n 11 

pp 

Amherst 



3 

„ 2l> 

pi 

Mariabat), M julineiu, Myaungmya 



3 

,K 27 

PP 

Ba&iiciQ, Tw3nle+ N^Apalaw, Maubin, Shwetann^ 



3 

„ 30 


Thaton, ]Paittaiiaw 



3 

.r 34 

I'l- 

Kyuupyaw, Pe|n, Rangoon 



3 

37 

■Iri 

Henzada, Tharrawaddy 



3 

M 41 


Shwegyiii. Papun, JfC^aikto, Myanaiing 



3 

.. 47 

It 

Paungde, S^iidoway 


.. .1. 

3 

„ 54 


PromGn Shwedamig 



3 

„ 56 

11 

Tontigoo 



4 

M 1 

Pd 

Karetiui, Thayetuiyo 


, j. 

4 

M 4 

i± 

Eyflukphyv, Allanmyo 

H j. 


4 

.. s 

"P 

ByinmansT Mobye Shan Staieb 

■p'. 


4 

„ 15 

pi 

Ahyabp Migwt, Mmbu 



4 

.H le 


ArracaDp Myobaartg .. 



4 

, 75 

pi 

Yauiethin, Moae. Fort Slcdibau, Yenatlgyatiug 



4 

., 22 

Id 

Maungdaw, Meiklila Taunggyi 



4 

29 


PagaT]+ KyaLn|tun 



4 

,, 51 

PP 

Eyaukse .. :! 

+ T 


4 

„ 3^ 

4i 

Pakokku, Myingyan 



4 

40 

11 

Ava, Sagaing, Amarapura, Maudalay 



4 

44 

!► 

Mon wa, Alon 



4 

rr 46 

ki 

ChittdgOngr CalCntlSr Shwebo, TbibaW 



4 

„ SO 

|4 

Yen, Mingio 



4 

» 54 

PP 

M^gok Lashio 

- + 


5 

„ 2 

Id 

£>adat, E leva 

Bhaino, Wuntho 


, , 

5 

t. 9 

II 


■ -6 

5 

„ 14 

9 P 

Kalha 


* , 

5 

,. 18 

■ i 

Cbindwin, Kachlu, Audha &aya 



5 

» 27 

IP 


The above are the apprcximatc meiuiiireiiLeiif^ of shadow at noon oa the d^y of Sun'e entry 
into the Vernal E^^uiuox, to within a few palas' difference of the resalt obtained by 
SAHDITTHA method. They are deduced from the Cbarairhanda (Aseensional difference) of an 
Indian vort known " StrUpati'paddhali an English Translation of which is printed and 
published by Vh Subrahmanya Sastri, B. A of Bangalore Cllf. 
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Half the lime of the former or latter will be respectively the lime of Sunset 
or s unriser 


Example i—For the length of 

day 

and 

i^ight and sunrise and sunset 

Rangoon. 

Midnight true position of Suu 

Ss 

2Sd 

23iii at Sth decrease 

Pyattio 

Add ^ of 62m i.e., daily motion 

0 

0 

15 

Kiryana Sun's posilion 

8 

28 

38 at Sunrise on 9th 

do. 

Add Ayanatbsa (gola Tuladi) 

0 

21 

56 


Sayaiia Sun's position 

9 

20 

34 do. 



Reduced : 9fi 20d 34m 

30 


Divided by 90 ) 290 

Oolii 3, ( and 20d 34m ) to deduct :— 


From 3s or 

90d 


Rangoon caraddha 

Take Rem' 

20 34 

ICliADda 

carasava bijanas jya 

Divide by 30 ) 

69 26 Bhiija 

1st 

2dd 

36 = 36 

65 29 

Kbands 

2 and 9 ^{)d vivara 

3rd 

77 ». 12 

As 30d t : 

: 12 Bijanas difference : 

: X = 



m X 12 __ 273 X 12 
30 "" 30 X 30 


3276 

= 4 bijanas which added to 


equivalent of 2iicl Khanda =* 65 + 4 1 = 69 bijanas and as Gala Tuladi ; 
From 900 — 69 = S31 Dinaddha x ^ 1562 bij = 27naris 42b 

From 1800 _ 831 969 Nisaddha do. ^ 193S „ — 32 „ 18 

E= 13 naris 51 bij SiiDset or 5 hrs 32m 24 sec. 

= 16 9 „ Sunrise or 6 ,, 27 36 \ 


English 


day ] 
night ^ 


UDAYA-BIJAHAS. 

To find the Udayn^bijauas of the zodiacal signs for a place when those of 
the zero of latitude are given, viz :— 

According to Suryasiddhanta — 


1 

Mesha 

Vi Kan 

1670 

VII Tu 

Xli Mirn 

11 

Pres ha 

V Sin ha 

1795 

VIII Briceha 

XI Kuili 

Ill 

Medum 

IV Katakat 

1935 

IX Dhanu 

X Makara 


(These are In Asus if divided by 6 will give in bijanaSr) 


Eule ; From or to the udaya br/ano# of the Zero of latitude^ the 
caraddha corasava bijanas q/" the required placej frojn Afesfta to J^edum and 
Jrom Makara to Ttfim ffre subtractive and the remaining six signs, i. e. from 
Karakaf to Kart and from Tir I}hana, are additive. 

Example ^—To find the rising periods (udaya) ofRangoon whose ascensional 
differences are 36, 29 and 12. 
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Signs. 1 

j 

1 

Rising pei'iods at 
zero of latitude in 

' ’. J 

Rangoon 
caraddha 
carasava , 

i 

Rangoon, its rising 
periods in 

Asavas. 

bijnnas. 

bijauas. 

n — bij 

I 

Mesha ., ' 

1670 

27S^ 

i a. 

242 

4_ 2 

J1 

PreshA .. ' 

1 

1795 

299- i 

29 

270 1 

f 4-30 

in 

Mediim i 

1 

1 1935 

1 

323^ i 

12 

311 ; 

1 5-11 

IV 

1 

KEirEilEst . , ; 

: 1935 

! 323 + 

12 

335 

5-35 

V 

Sinh 

1795 

299 + 

j 29 ' 

i 32B 

5-2S 

vt 

Kan . , j 

■ 1670 

275 + 

i 36 

i 1 

1 314 

5-14 

VII 

Tu 

j 1670 

27S + 

36 

314 

5-14 

vni 

Briccha 

1795 

299 + 

29 

325 

5-23 

IX 

Dhanu 

1935 

323 + 

12 

335 1 

5^35 

X 

JMa.kara 

1935 

323- 

1 12 

311 , 

5-11 

XI 

1 

Kuib 

1795 

1 

299- 

f 

29 

270 

4-30 

Xtl 

1 

Mini ,. ; 

1670 

27a- 

i 

242 

4- 2 



21600 

3600 

j 

3600 

60- 0 


LAGNA (26) 

To find the Lagoa at tbe given time 

Tlie text in Saittdittba being rathei' eUiptical the Kotes to the Siddhantasiro' 
maal oo l^gta by Bapo Devasastrij have been here Inserted as the latter is more 
e^cpHcd than the former j 

Find first the place of the and add to ii the amoani of the 

ayanomsa (jurecassfon of ihe equinox) for the longitude of the Sun Theftt 
from the longitude of the Sun, the sign of the ecliptic in which ihe Snn lies and 
the degrees of that sign which he has passed) and those which he has to pass, 
are known. The degrees of which are respectively coijEe;? Bhuktamsas and 
Bhogvamsas. ^ow the time which requires to pass the Bkogyamsas is colled 
Bhogya time, and is found thus: 

If 30d : period of rising of sign wherein is the Sun : : Bhogyotnsas : 
Bhogya time- 

In ihe same ma?jfier, the Bhukta time can. also be found through the Bhuk- 
tamsas. 

That point of the ecliptic vhich is at apy lltne on the Eastern horizon is called the 
Lagoa atld is ci:pressed id s gns, etc. reckoned from the first point of stellar ArieS- 

That point vbich is oo. the Western hurizon is called Atiha (^eltiufj L^gahr Tbe point of Ihe 
eeUpiic on tbc meridian is Called Madbya {middle) Lagna {Culminating point of the ecliptic}. 
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i Now from ihe tim&at iho end of which ihe La^not is fo be found a fid which 
ts caUed the Ittha or given iime, siibiraci the Bhogya time Just found and from 
the remainder subtraoi the periods of rising of the nexf successive signs to that 
tn which the SiiJi is as tong as yon ootir Then at tost yoa will find the sign, 
the risiiiff period of which being greater than the remainder you will rtof be 
able to subtract, cmd which is consequentty called the Asuddha sign and its 
rising period, Asuddha rising, I^rom this it is evident that the Asaddha sign 
is of course on the horizon at the given time. The degrees of Asuddha sign 
which are above the horizon and called Bhukta or passed degrees are found as 
follows ; 

If the rising period of the Asuddha sign : 30d : : remainder of given 
lime : passed degrees of the Asuddha sign. 

Add to ihcse passed deg7~ees thus found, the preceding signs reckoned from 
the first point of Aries and from the sum, subtract the amount of the preceS' 
sion of the equinox. The remainder thus found will be the place of the Legna 
from the ,s/e^/ar Aries. 

Jf the time at the end of which the iMgna is to be found, be given before 
sunrise, then find the Bhukta or passed time of the sign in which the Sun Cs, 
in the way above shown and subtract it and the rising periods of the preceding" 
signs from the given time* After this find the degrees of the Asuddha sign 
corresponding to the remainder of gi'ven lime which will evidently be the 
Bhogya degrees of the lagna by proportion as shown above, and subtract the 
sum of the Bhogya degrees of the Lagna, the signs the rising periods of which 
are subtracted and the Bhukta degrees of the sign in which the Sun is from the 
Sun's place and the remainder thus found wilt be the place of the Lagna. 

Thus two processes arc : one wlicn tJie given time at tlie end ot which the 
Lagaa is to be fcaiid^ is after siiurise, and the other when that time is given 
before Sunrise. 

Example :—Find the Lagna at 10 o’clock a,m., qn the 9th decrease of Pyatho 
1235 BE. in Rangoort- 

The Say ana ravi on this date is 9s 20d 34ni at sunrise ; length of day is 27 
narls and 42 bijanas or 1662 bijanas and sunrise is 6h 2Sni or 16 naris and 9 
bijanas^ 

the given time is 3h 32m or S naris and 50 bijanas or 530 bijanas after 

sunrise. 

The sun lies in the lOth sign Makara which he has traversed 20d 34nQ and 
the rising period of this sign is 311 (see p. 194). 

As 30d ; 20 d : : 311 bij : X =^ bijanas. 

Of 311 bijanas he has traversed 2t4, it remains 97 bijanas to be traversed 
la this sign. 

To this 97 bijanas of Makara 

Add 270 bijanas of the next sign, Kuiin 

and add 163 bijanas out of the sign after next, Mirh 

530 bijanas which corresponds to time given. 


making 
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Now as at the given time, bijaiias have passed in Mira whose rising period 
15 242 bijanas (see pJ94} 

/. 242 bij : 163 bij ; ; 30d : x - '^ ^2^2 ^ 

/, The Lagna is 11s 2Cd 5 m in Sayan a Mi ni 

Deduct Ayanasa 0 21 S6 precession of equinox 


Niyana lagna 10 2^ 9 on Simdayt at 10 a.m.i llth January 

1874, or 9th dec. Fyatho 1235, 


DAHO. 

To find the Balio 1,6., the division of the day and night into four parts each, 
when their duration and the itdaya-bijanas or the rising periods of a place are 
known, 

RULE ! F'lnd hoji^ mack has yet to be traversed by the Sayana Ravi in 
bijanae in any sign at any ^ivert date at sunrise. To which add the rising 
period of the snccessive sig^t andjor signs. From which if subtradablei 
oncet by the 4th part of the length of the day, call it: 

The first 3aho of the Z?oy or hianet tachcttii morning first beatr 

Tf second time, 2nd Baho cf the Xfayor Ney nachetU, day time, second beat- 

If third time, 3rd Baho of the Day or Ney thoncketti, day time, third beat. 

If fourth time, 4 th Baho of the Day or Nya ne iaychetii, evening, fourth 
-beat. 


ill tEiis way with the | part of the leCgtEi of the night it is continued, catling 
it: the first Baho of the night or nya ta cheltlr the 2nd, nya'nachelti, the 3rd nya- 
>thon'Chetti and the 4th, nanet lay chetti. 

Example^-—Sayanaravi as given on page 193 is 9s 20d 34m at sunrise and 


length of day 1662 

bijanas. 





do. night 1938 

do. 





and udaya bijanas as 

given on page 194 :— 





1 Mesh 

XII Miih 



242 

bijanas 

11 Presha 

XI Kum 



270 

11 

HI Meduih 

X Makara 



311 

11 

IV Karakal 

lx Dhanu 



335 

Pt 

V Sinh 

VIlI Brice ha 



328 

p p 

VI Kan 

VII Tu 



314 

pp 

Sayanaravi, in the 10th Sign having traversed 

20d 

34m 



/. do 

do has yet to traverse 

9 

26 




566 V 311 

17402A 


As 30d : 9 d 

: : 311 b, : X = 

30 1800 




Sayanaravi has to traverse 

97 bijanas (time o£ sunrise)* 

Add next llth sign Kuth 

270 

Add next 12th sign Mi^ 

242 


C\ 

1 >0 
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Isf, Deduct j of day's durafioi'i i.e,. 

1662 

416 

bijanas for 1st Baho of the 


4 ^ 

193 

day. 

TS 

Add ttejtt ls^^ SI® 11 Mestia 


242 

435 

■P 

■ P 

.2nd, Deduct | of day's di.ii'ation 


416 

19 

bijanas for 2[id Baho of the 
day. 

'P 

Add next, 2nd sign, Presha 


270 

PT 

3rd sign, Medvirn 


3)1 

600 

Pt 

■ 1 

.3rdj Deduct j of day's dmiration 


416 

1S4 

bijanas lor 3Td Baho of the 
day. 

IP 

Add next 41h sign, Karakat 


335 

519 

f’ 

PP 

■4th. Dedticl ] of day’s duration 


416 

103 

bijanas for 4tk Baho (ticne of 
sundown).* 

PH 

Add next 5th sign, Snih 


323 

11 

„ 6th sign, Kan . 


314 

745 

f9 

PI 

1st, Deduct ^oE night's duration i.e.+ 

1933 

434 

bijanas for ist Baho of the 


4 ■= 

261 

night. 

P1 

Add next 7th sign, Tti 


314 

575 

PI 

IP 

2nd, Deduct } of night's duration 


434 

91 

bi janas for 2iid Baho of the 
night. 

■It 

Add next Stli sign. Briccha 


32S 

11 

„ ' 9th slgn^ Dhanu 


335 

754 

41 

.3rd, Deduct of night's duration 


4S4 

270 

bijanas for 3rd Baho of the 
night, 

11 

Add next 10th sign, Makara 


314 

5S1 

pi 

ni 

4th, Deduct \ of night's duration 


434 

97 

bijanas for 4th Baho O'f the 
night (sunrise time). 


" Xbe time of SfliiHse ftiwf Stinael will be iu ^airique respectively as 

97 bi jeeas or 1 nAri 2 pAd 7 bijmia£ after 4tL Babo of tbe nif bt oAuet lay chetli Icy aw. 
iOS bijAaA& or 1 tiari 2 pad 13 bijanas after 4tli Balro of the day oya-^e lay chetti Jfyaw. 
And the time j^iven on piLge 195 will be ll4 hijaaas or 1 uaii 3 pad^ 9 hijanas after the 
Jst Baho ol the da? nanet lachetti kyaW, {97 + 27(1 + ifti = S30 —416). 
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GLOSSARY. 


Adhikuppn 

Adbilcuppii-Knnibha 

Adhin^oia 

AdhJ^lllasa-sc&a 

AdhimaJm-Viuiccbaya 
Adfaimasa and yct-n£in 
Adra 

Alcasa-sastra 

AmarapQom 

Amavasi 

Amsaa 

An^ula 

Anu^hati 

Autikara 

Annraddba 

Ajryasiddbania 

A^aula^ A;&bar 

A&hvim^ Aahvifli, Ashyujja 

Asle&ba 

Asnddba {:sigii| 

AsiiSr Asvas 

Ata-Kyaiumat 

Ata-naH 

Ata-ue, Ala-yct 

Ata- avaniam 

Ata^yel-lun 

AUgandft 

Ati-si^bra 

Ati'Valcra 

Attha, Asta 

Avamaiti 

Ayana 

Ayanaa 


Ayananisa^ 

Ayusama 


Badiu 

£abo 


I ^Orks, porlioDs wjjjich CoittaiJl Sobjccts on Astroaomy. 

Iqlercaljgry montb ^ additiire Jiacotb ; a wtjrk on fame. 

KenTaJiider of adbir^asa which accujii ci] ates yearly till it amounted 
to a month. 

dccithion or iove$ti£a1 iOQ. On Intercalary months (and days). 
Intercalary moi;ith aud day. 
the 6th Astertsiiir 
work On Asironomy, 

the llltii capital o£ Burma proper tor which, the present calCblation 
is made in thi^ article. 

new moon ; eoninncliob of Sub and Jiiooii. 
degrees. 

a digit j Iwelith part □! any dimenaion. 

a measure oi time ' 60 ot wbiqh make a ghali Or nari ; 3600 oi 
which make 4 day. 

a measure of time ; 1^60^000 of which make a day. 

I he 17 (h Asterism. 
work DQ Astfonciny. 

2Clth and 21sr Asierlsm ' ihe 4t3i month, 
the 1st Asterisiu ; ihe 7th month, 
the 9tti Aslerpsm. 

the sign incapable of being subtracted, 
a measure of lime ^ sixth of a pala or hijana. 

Kyammat at the be|ionin| of Bolaryear. 

□ari at the beginning ol Sol^r year. 

Solar new year day. 

Airamam at the beginning of Solar year. 

exceas day s at the beginning of Solar ye&r. 

the 6th Yoga- 

increased forward molion+ 

increased backward motion. 

setting. 

the remainder obtained when reducing Savauadays or lunar days 
to I^hayas ; difference between Irunar and soUr mouths, 
equinoxes and solstices. 

such as Ottraor Dakkhiua yana, (iMakara to J^edutu and Karakat 
to Dlianu) the Bun in the nOrlhCru or southern course ever the 
palhs called Bahira-vidhi (outer divisiou), Tdajjihe'Vidhi (q^jddte 
division) and Anto.vidhi inner divisionjwhietL are respectively 
also known as Aja (the goat or Ram) Gona (the Bsill) and Naga 
Xbe Dragon or £Jcphaut). 

The first Ifea froin the latter part oi the sign Briccha to the 
forepart of the sign ^im (Utirassu in Jttakam). 

The next ties from the latter part oE Kan and Mim to the 
forepart of Briccha and Frisha (Ci^ra in Tn and Ashvini in 
Mesiial. 

And the last one lies from the latter part of Prisha to the 
forepart of Kan (Punna^phusha and Fhusha in Karakal). 

(qnantily of) precession of equinoxes ; degrees cf the ayaoa. 
the 3rid Yoga. 


Astronomy Or Astrology. 

The intimation of Time by the division oE the length of day aiid 
night each into fopr parts which theoretically Was. the correct 
method but practically ft uscdi lo be at the palace of Mandalay 
by striking a big dram allernately with the chime oE a big bell 
(approximately) at es'ery 7^ naris Or £ng)ish every third hoar. 
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SaUva 

Baiu 

Biara'^Ddi and Bara-Kothi 
Bar»Tri 


T1]e e;tpre£si<)a in Burmese i? “Balo-Bj" literally 
"Ceisire" and "Drutn" bet it is more Ukely that tbt ’word 
"Baho"" vas Driglrtally derived frant the Hindi '"Fahar” a watch 
of three honrA. which Siystem of Horometry also had the divisiion 
of the day and ni^ht each into four parts (4 pahar djo, diurnal 
watches and 4 paliar rat, nccturnal Watches) and subordinate 
diviaioa like the Burinese. The subdivision of the Burmese was 
the a ^oQ|r which Was struck tnearly) at every nari 

ccniseckttweiy with the stukinl of the “ Phala " a Vessel or Cup. 

This vessel was oi a certain dimension made of gold (said to 
be ^ ficals weight) at the bottom cf which was a perforated hole 
whose circnmferejice was the size of strings of plaited hair of 
the female htentau being of Uttra-gurn isinpd = € strings plaited 
hair of the female human being cf Jambudipa, the island we live 
in. 

This vessel placed jloaliug on water contained in a bigger one 
made of Silver known as sct-^nha^ya-thi-phala " (vessel of the 
signs of the zodiac so called from the description engraved there¬ 
on) was cansed to cireujiDgyrate from a fii;ed point Jotward and 
backward designating as '^tapat" (one round) and "tapyan^ (oue 
return) along [he brim of the lallOr. 'When tbis&oialier vessei, ^ 
regulated after the duration of (abouf> a nari, sank owing (o the 
water leaking ia through the small perforation, ft went to oonnt a 
measure of time termed " tamoung “fa gong) which as it signifies 
anneuneed the time as one moung"' by the striking of the same. 

Eight of these "moamgs'' thus obtained, wed to reckon a 
Babo, (about uaris) wlien as abOvetdeotioned the " Baho-^idaw "" 
(the royal drum) fn unison with the chime of a " khoung-lmm^ 
(bell) was each and alternately struck : 
giving 11 Strokes for the first Baho, 


22 

do. 

second „ 


33 

do- 

third 

and 

44 

do. 

fourth ,, 

which last 


denoted forcibly the beginning of the division of Ihe day apd night 
at suariae and siaGdowp. 

Simultaneously in couuection. with this announcement of Ihe- 
time'from the '^Baho-sin " (a lower in the pnhee where the Baho- 
si was kept) the four central gates from the cardinal points of the 
palace (each direction having three gates) in like manner announc¬ 
ed the time to the populace who lived outside of the palace. 

This contrivance of regulating lime by Ihe Clepsydra was also 
no doabt derived from the Hindus as the following passage 
excerpted from a Hindu work, describes the dimension aitd con^ 
structioii of Ihc vessel. 

It yoo bote in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers' diameter and six fingers' height, it cootnins three mana 
water. If you bore in the bottom of this bole another hole as large 
as six plailed hatrs cf the hair of a young womair not of an old 
one oorof a child, the three mana of water will flow out through 
this hOile in one ghati." 

W^hilst the Burmese struck the Crum and the Bell, the Hindus 
did likewise but in some inslanccs instead of the beat of the bell,, 
they blew a winding shell called '' Sankha''. 

Except twice during the equiooctical months wheu then there 
are 30 naris for the day as well as for the DighI, i, e. when the Sun 
is at the Vernal and AutntUual Eqninores say at Tagu and Thadin- 
gyut (Mesha and Tn), the above description of the intimation of 
the Baho by the unifoim mode of sloking the " phala “ dccppyJflg- 
au e^juaJ space of time all Ihroughout the year and to be in conlor- 
mity with the division of the length of the day and night at the 1th. 
Baho apparently is not correct. 

Tentatively five oilier " phoJas " so constrncfed respecEively 
of varying capacities as to regulate their sinking in accordance with 
the length of the day and night (of the seasons) should he at least 
employed, so that approximately the beat of the fourth Baho 
coincides with the time of sunrise and sunset (at least mice a 
month), 
the 12th month, 
name of a moveable ifarana, 
eugmallcally for S. 
works on Astronomy and Astrology^ 
a work on Astronomy. 
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BEda-vijja 

BliA<]r;ip9di, ParablUie 

Bh aharasayadtlV 

Btiarani 

Bbashu 

Bhasati 

BTieda 

BijAua 

Bhishafi 

BbQutti 

Bhuja 

Bbuja^phala 

Bcih 


Bob-tikii 

Bph-lwet’iiec 


Bouti-lct^yo 
Bi^ti m a-aiddhanta 
Bdcdia 

Bya^gbl-cariya 

Bya^hata 

Byatipatba 


a work on AalrODomy. 

25 th or 261h Asteriam ; the (tli mantli; also written Bhadra. 
revolution through Ihe sigos- 

A PiuddhSat arthbishop who Compiled i coThTinejitary on the Aslro- 
nom-ical work " Makaranda.” 
the 2od Aaterism. 

deiliet; enigmatically for &. 
a work on AslrOnOmy- 
Ihe vedas, e 0 i|iii aKca lly for 4, 

a nieaauro of time t dO of which make a nari or 3600 oi which 
make A dayr 

name of A movCabie KaratrAi. 

Bhnkli, Bhuktiam&as, Bhoga, traver^d pcrtioil^ Bhogyamsas to 
be traversed, 

an argument when gola j± oven, taken aa it Js and w^hen uneven 
deducted horn 3 signs ; eniginatically for 2. 

remit ot cperatioi]^ by the eg nation of Bhuja and accordin| lo the 
Jyas. 

the datum or eiement;; on which the Aatronomical calcnlatious are 
made, which are sir 

1. Suryamasa or Solar months. 

2. Chandramasa Or Lunar monlhsL 

3 . Savana, civil or 1e^p^estiaI days^. 

4r Tithis or lunar days- 

5. Adhintasaor Intercalary npouths- 

6. Titbikshaya or oniilted lunar day. 

There are two hinds of Boh, as given in Adhi-Kuppa 

Kntnbha: 

Su^idhat Boh ccnsisling of (i| KyammaL (ii) Avamam, liiil 
Yetlon (iv^ Ucca-boh, (v) Yets-an and (vt> Adhinas; 

and Byanjada Boh consisting of (i) Itlga, lii} Bhuddhahu, (iii| 
Kyathapade, (ivl Thaukya, Lv> Sauc and (vi) Rahu. 

The first hind of Boh has already been rnferred Id in above^ 
The second class of Bolt means the elements similar to !he hrsfi 
On which the cAlculalions arc made for the mean pcsilious of the 
planeis, Kars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Satum and Rahu. 

A commenlary oa the clentents of Burmese Astronomy, 
method of oalcnlalions made by means of the Bobs {elements) 
which are done by two waye, viz j—"^Hnit'hoh-fwet-nec and 
" Yet'bob'twel-uee 

By the fermer, the number of Savjina days with the Kyaiii' 
mats remainini^ (tithi-khayaj and accumnlatcd dtbis with epact at 
the begtoning ^ a given Solar year are songbt. 

'Whilst by the Talter, the umber of Solar montiia, tnternzalary 
moiitbe. Lunar moiilbs. Lunar ^ays, Savaua days with Kyainmat^ 
and the numher of days (Suddadin) sinOc the beginning of the- 
Solar year at a jiiven date are sought, 
a work on Astronomy, 
a work on Astronomy, 
the Sth sign (Scorpio) of the Zodiac, 
the wandering about of a tiger, 
the ITih Yoga, 
the 17lh Yoga- 


Cam ma 
Cara 

Caraddha- Carasa va 

Catu ppada 

Chandra 

Chandramasa 

Chara-Shanda 

Chaya 

Chaya-purasha 

Chitra, Citra 
Chula-maul 
i 


enigmatically for two, 
variable ^ mo'veahler 
ascensTonMl difference, 
one of the fixed Karanas. 

Ihe Mooa, 

Lunar month a. 

ascensional difference for a given place- 
shadow, 

shadowy man ; a person who came Out of Ihc Sun to deliver the 
" Suryasiddhaiifa,''' 

14th Asterism ; the Ist month. 

Astronomical work. 
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BaldctimiytLo 

DuauUra 

DcTa 

DeTia|^4 

DhAuasiddha 

Dhuiii 

Dbid 

DhUTA 

Di|liA 

Dinaddha 

DiDamau 

I>ri^£aaitba 

Dvapara-yu^a 


Gamya 

Gata 

Ghatiica 

Oola 

GdoA 

Grabs'cbao da 
Graba'la£baTia 


Hara^oti 


Hasana 

Ha^tha 


Inda 

llths 


JanamapattL 

JeyfliB 

Jyi 

Jyotltaltha 


KjaU-yu^a 


aoutliern cflurfit. 

th£ dJalauce cf any tvo meridians; difference tji longitude cf 
places. 

^ods ; enigmatically ter 33. 

e Qi^TTiatieally for ^33. 

ihr 23rd Asterism. 

the 9tb 5i|n (Sa^ittary) of tbe 

the Slh Yoga. 

tbe l2th Yoga. 

enlgmadcaliy for 2. 

bait tbe time nt Sun above borifon^ 

the ieegth of day.. 

the aystem o( Asfmnemy as introduced by Euroi>e fuetbods. 
a portion of tbe agt of the world Called Mahay Uga which was the 
third period and consisted oi £61000 solar yearsi 


Id he past. 

'past- 

a measure of time ; &0 of wbicb mahe a day^ 
the divJEion by 3 ot tbe differeece between tbe ucca a&d madhya 
etc. whose quotient indicates tbe Sbnja and the operation of the 
eqdatlou whether Meshadir additive, and Xuladi sul^ractive^ 
enigmatically for 3. 

^ wotbs oa Astranomy. 


^AbarganaJ or Savana^ tbe number of days from a given epoch to 
the lime iOr which a compotafion is madC' Malnnmida n^S the 
word Hnragon and Samditlba, " Savana,"' 
the llEh yoga, 
tbe 13th Asteri&m. 


the 26th yoga, 
required ; desired. 


an utroaomical work. 

the iSlh Asterism ; the 3rd montbu 

tables for calculationi; enigmatieally tor 4^ 

astronomical work. 


n measure of tijne ^ seconds, 

the last portloa of tbe age of the world called Mahayuga, which is 
the present period of thne, it consiits of 432000 solar years of 
whfu 5013 years have aJre^y expired. 
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KaTp* 


Kauda 

ICaitoi^'Sil'wiiL-wooii-miD^yi 


Kikliya,-lran 

Kara 

Kuaj 

Karakat 

Kaxana 


Karin anda rnpauianu 

Kasoa 

Kaulava 

Ketu 

Kha 

Khandau) 

Kbayar K&baya 
KhiDka 
Kia^tiagliaiia 
Krandji 

Krishna paksha 


Krita'-yu^a 

Krittilca 

Kam 

Kyanimat 

Kyin-ltan-KO'yiH'^yi'ltl'yo 


An acDd which consists of lODQ tinaea a Mabayttga 4,33D,00&pQ0Cl 
years, at the end of wliiebn it will brid£ about die dcsiraelion of 
aU that e^Eisla. Of vhich i,95S,S£5,0l5 baye already expired, 
tbe 10 Lh Yoga. 

(interior minister of Kaiini]i was a learned minister oE Ibe two bst 

Burmese Kin^s, knowb also by tbe name of Mingyi Oo Hpo Hline. 

tbe 6lh si£n tVirgo) of tbe ^odiae. 

a measure of lime ; 21fifOQO of wbicb make a day, 

a name of Mooeable K^raua- 

the 4tli si^u (Cancer) of tbe Zodfae. 

half a tUbi; batf a lunar day ; there are eleven of these ; four of 
wbich are fixed and goenr only onee in tbe lunar month while 
the other SevOn (cara) moveable ones are repeated each of tbem 
eight times. 

en ij^matical ly for 1419S. 

2ud month about Way/June. 
name of moveable Karana. 

shadowy plunct; Moon's dcscendiDg node, known aSthc tail of the 
Drai^on. 

enigmalically for cipher. 

section ^ quolieni of Bhuja by 22^ indicating tbe Jya. 

expunged or Omitted lilhi. 

enigmatically for 90. 

one of ibe fixed Karanas. 

enigmatically for two. 

dark half which lasts from full moon to Pew IDDOn or while the 
moon is waning- The other half is called Sukla paksha, tbe bright 
half, lasting from new moon to full or while tbe moon is war¬ 
ing. 

the first portion of the age of the worM called Mab^yuga which 

consisted of 1729000 solar years. 

the 3rd Asteriam ; tbe Sih month. 

the lllh sign (A^utriusl of the Zodiac. 

jn the Operation of reducing a year to Savana days, the remainder 
resulting tbcTefrOTn which should be ia baris, hijauji etc, has 
been expressed as fraction of a day. 

A work containiog text* on Astronomy. 


Xaghn-Sangraha 

I-agaa 


Lai-jct-thai 
Lai phan-sin 
Laiuu 
Lanca 

Lisan 

Lasok 

Lutat aud Yetugiii'twet-nee 
Lipta 


astronomical Work. 

the rising sign ^ ascendant; the point of the Ecliptic which is at 
auy time on the eastern horizon, 
being operated hpon in four places, 
being arranged four times. 

the nuuibcr of lunar mouths in excess of SOlaT months. 

an imaginary place from where the prime meridian is considered 

ipT all astronomical computai ion 

increase of JVioon ; bright half of moon. 

decrease of Moon ; dark half of moon. 

method of calcttlatfoQ of Intercalary months and days. 

minute J viJiptA ] second. 


Madhya 
Madimadike 
Madima Tsan 
Magha 

Maha^bala-cbauda 

Maha-taftkaranda 

Haha-ynga 


mean J middle, 
caeau Snn. 
mean Moon, 

the lOlh AsterUm ; the 11th month. 

J works on Astronomy. 

the great Yuga oonsisliug of tbe (our periods of 43i2{Kl0fl years^ yfz: 
.Krita, Txela, Dwapara and Eali, during which Dhamma (the 
obacTvanoe of the liw) is said to stand xespectivfdy on 4, 2 

and 1 legs. 
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Makura 

Mala-mua 

Manda 

Mandji.phjiU 

Maudatara 

Mandoccha 

Masa 

Maya^iirA 

Mcdnm 

Mem 

Mesba 

Mcshadi 

Mcsha-saokranli 


Mi^asL 

Midi 

Mdia 

MabnyiQ-miii'tiiTa^^Ti 

Mud! 


tht IDtb £i^n (CspHocurD) of tbe ^odiaer. 
a work pa Eurmca^ Aatronpmy. 
a vgrk OD Burmese AstnmPmy. 

diff^rtUCc between ueca aad madbya clc. aaomaly ; iitCreaxud for^ 

vaxd mobdn, 

cqcatiQn Qif anomaly. 

decreased forward motiop. 

the higher apsis \ apP^e. 

CDiginaticaJly fpr 12 i ulpulhs. 

the deEUPu who received the Astrouooiioal work '■' Surya- 

siddhanta" through Chayapurusha " from "Surya^K the Sun. 

the 3rd 3i)$n (Gemiu) of tbe Zodisc- 

ml^niBlJcilty lor one. 

the 1^1 sigh (Aries) ol Ihe Zodiac. 

begiduing with the sigd Mesha- 

tbe passage of the Sun (or other planets) luto ttie sigd Mesha 
(fodian Arits) called here Ata-uej Ata-yct, ACet-uiC, known nS 
the Thidgyaa-fet " (sadkram) the splar nCW year day. The 
tirne ct this as calcolatcd tor the year 123S B. E. is on Moeday 
tbe 2ild- decrease of Tagb add 37 Riyuflmats h 6 naris 31 bi- 
janas and 30 karas or in English 3brS. 3diii£. and 3^sec3 a.m. 
With this are also two other terms akya-ue" and ''aVyat.ne *' 
The former signifies the day on which Ih* Thingyan falls or 
begins which is 2 days and 134 kyafflUlatS « 2 yet 10 narls 3 
bi^anas or in English 2 days 4 brs. Im. i2sccs. before the end of 
the (previous) solar year. Therefore in the eicaniple given here 
the Thipgyad hya la on Friday the 14th increase of Tagn at 56 
naris 23 bijanas and SO karas or in Eoglish 10 hrs 3Snis. ^secs. 
p.Tii. of 1234 B. Er And the latter term signifies tbe intermedi¬ 
ate ir e. the period Idtervening between the ^'akya ne” and 
""atet-ne'^ The whole tbing is called " akbs-dwin'' i. e. tbe 
period daring which a (religions) festival is observed. Daring 
this time a water throwing festival is also kept up. 
the 5th Aslerism ; the ?lh month. 

the ]2|h sign (Ffsoes) of the Zodiac, 
the 19th asterisn. 

the King that erpnngod 793 years in the present era but was not 
successful. 

enigmatically for seven- 


Nadaw 

Naga 

Kakkhals 

Harl 

Narl'Karana 

Nata 

Kavami 

Kayon 

Ne-kyat-sara 

Nhit-boh-twet-aec 

Nhihkywin 


Niuddha 
Niyadnm 
Niyana, Niryana 


Ihe 9th nioilth about December/Jannary, 
one of tbe fired Earaaas. 

asterisms, causteElatijonsH the lunar mansions which 27, each. 

OCCnpyiag 13° 20' oa the Ecliptic. 

measure of time; £9 of which = a day. 

work treat; ug on tirae- 

meridian zeofth distance. 

the ninth. 

3rd month Bboct Jun^JnJy. 
work on Eclipse of Snu, 
see '■ Boh and Bob-tvehuee." 

shorl era also called Rassa ; the remainder ol cipunged years for 
the purpose of shortening calculahon. Knit means a year aa 
Havana hnlt or Ayana hnit (tropical year) j nakbbatti-ka hnft 
(siieral year) and Sarya or Siura hnit (soJar year), 
half time of Sun betow hoiizon. 
planet wheu remaining slatipnary. 

the lougitade of a planet without the ayana msas (precession of 
equinox). 
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Oocbap ucu 

Oodiiya^ndiy4-bJj aiL35 Of 
asavas 

OHra-phalft^uni Intira) 
Ottrji-SaQ n 

Ottra-parabtlke „ 

Ottj a-Yan „ 

Ovan aa 


ll«i£ht ; eatremc distance^ 

bijaaas af the rUillf signs^ oblignt a&cen5.i£>n. 

the l:2lb Asteriam. 
tbe 2Jst Astcriem. 
the 26th A&leritiD. 
cior hern caura^. 

the 5th montli calTed Sravanna. 


Pabba, Patava 

name of a moveable KarSina- 

Fad 

a moa&ui'e of iLme, 4 of which make 60 bij^ua^ or glialis or 
oue nakhllab Astcrism. 

Palchha, palcsha 

ba3f the lanar month ; in Barmose XJtsan pakkha and Lasbk 
pakkha 

Pa3a 

a measure of time ; mitldte. 

Pauehanga, pattra 

(Hiodi) a calendar so Called from the five articles cotitaiocd fa if 
{five fimbs) viz : {ijl tithi [Lncar day] (ii) vara {weekday) {lii) 
nakehatra Or nakkbat (aaterism) {iv) yogi fJuuctEon Star) and (v| 
Earana titbi). 

Farabita or Takya 

system of calculation based On corrected tables, 

Parigha 

the 19th Yo|a. 

Pata 

aode of a planet. 

Pbalaguua 

the 12 tb month. 

Phuta 

trne ; rectified (lon^iluds). 

Poppasat^^Raban 

King o' Pagan who was a monk before be became king^ introduced 
the present Burmese era. 

Pousba, pusba, pbusha 

the ith Asterism ; the lOlh month, 
the 2nd sign fTanrus] ol the Zodiac. 

Ptisha Presba 

Prappa-phala^naL 

the 11th Astcrism. 

Pruppa-San 

the 20th Aslerism. 

Pruppa^parabhilce 

tbe 25tb Aslerism. 

Puamabushu, phusha 

the 7[h Astcrism. 

Panaactii 

fall Moon^ day of Opposition of Snn and Moon. 

Pyaiho 

the iDlh month about January ^February,, 


Rajamalbau 

a ^^rk On ASIrOaomy. 

Kaban 

a monk. 

Rahu 

the shadowy planet ; moon's ascending node known as the head of 
the Dragon. 

Rama 

enigmatically for three. 

Rasa 

enigmatically for sir. 

Rasi 

sign of the Zodiac ooqtainiqg 20 amsas or 2 ^ aakkhal^. 

Rassa 

short era also called ulift kywin.*' 

Ravi-madhya 

mean Sad. 

Rekba 

meridian. 

Revati 

the 27th Asterisnix 

Robini 

the 41 h Aslerism. 

Rndiya 

the 16th Yoga. 

Rudra 

enigmaticaliy for 11. 

Rapa 

eqigmftticaLLy for 1 

Rupakbinkarudra 

enigmatically for 119(11. 


$alcnni 


the 21st VOj^ 

□fie qI the liied KaraHiia- 
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SilliVaLaaa 


Samdittba 

SamTatsara 

Sankram-nari 

Sanhrauta 

Saitkranti 

SaakiJ 

Saravij^odaya 
SasLuka Kuppatha, 
Satabisba 
Sanramasa 
Savitaai^ 

Sayaaa 

Sciaha, $i^I|: 

5(34 

Siddhanta 
Siddhantacliaiidrilra 
Siddh anta^iranuiai 
Siddhi 

Si£bra (sin^a) 

Si|lira-tara 

Sihajancanya 

Sm Maba suryasiddbanta, 

Siva 

SAubhagya 
Soufahana 
Stavaima 
Brim uk ha 

Sd hba^Bfaauma'siddbantad 
Sablia 

Sabhatta'tike 
Sbbha tta-tsaa 
Sutra hma 
Snddadin 

Sukamma 

Salika 

, SuViapaksba 
Sulaya 
Snrya 
Suryacnaiia 
SdryasiddhadU, 


Era i an Epoch which cciamcDocs ydars attor tht Chiishaii era 
or 3179 ytirj Eali-yu^a or SdO 7«ar3 before the Bprmege era, iu- 
slitmed by Ein £ Saliva tianar lodiaa era diatinet from another 
WeU-koOiitfn era Vikramadilya'^' 
even moticu, 

the present ajlroaomlcal vorh ou which Ibis artide Lg baaed 
upon. 

Lnnhsotar year (HiDdu). 

j Astroaomical works. 

entry of Sun into a 
|[iion[ionr 

a work treating On the Ectipses of Sun and Tloon. 
asErcuomical work, 
the 24lh Asterfsni, 
solar monlhs 

nalnrai or civil days ; also called baragon or Abar^ana 

the Lougilnde of planet with the ayanamcas IpreceS^^ion oi e'^uinoxf 

added. Witbcut the latter is called Niyanar 

the 5tb (Eco^ of the Zodiac 

remainder 

teat books or treatises 
^ Asironomical works 

the 23lrd YD|a 
swiEt 

increased forward motiou 

the wandering about ot a lion 

aslronoitiical work 

the 3Clth Yoia 

the dih Vega 

the Sth YoijB 

the 22ud Asterism ^ the Sth mentb 

name of ysar of Japiter's cycle of df) years 

astr Domical work 

the 33rd Yojia 

trtie Siiu 

true Mood 

the 2Stlt Yogi 

number of days counted to a certain date since the heginniDg of 
Solar year, 
the 7th Yoga 
(he 34tl] Yo^a 

bright half of the Moon ; from new Moon to Fnll Moon 
the 9ih Yoga 
the Bun 
solar months 

u well km^wn India a Astronomical work, professed to have beeia 
revealed by the Sun, more than two niilUoDS of years agch 


Tabodwc 

Taboadg 

Taga 

XaningacLway, 

Taninla 


Tara 

Tasono^moR 

Tawtalin 


Thadingyut 

Tetila 

Tika 


titbf 


the lltb month about Fehruiry/March 
,p ]3lh „ „ March,April 

1st ,p pp April/May 
the Sup 1 Mats is called Inga, Mercury Enddbahup 
,p Moon / Jupiter Kyatbapaday, Veons Tbankya, Saturn Sane, 
The week days are dishngnish^ by suffixiitg the word ne (day) 
to ihcse 
a etar 

the Bth month about Novetnber/EECeiRbce 
„ 6lli ,p „ SeptEmber/O tO'ber 

pp 7Ui ,p ^ October^November 

name of a moveable Rarana 
a cotumeutary 

loni-SOlar day { thirtieth of A lunatioa. 
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TUbUc^luiy^i 

Tf^ta-yuga, 

Tn 

Tuladi 


txpDagedI tlttbl ; suttraclive day 

a pcrtiao oi age cf Ibw VQrld called Mahayuga which W13 the 
3«ccnd periDcl cDEi&isled oi 1296000 soliu yciir3>. 
the 7th sigh (Libra) Zodiac 
bcgianiDg vith thf sign Td 


VaVra 

Valcya 

Vaaiccha 

Varajim 

Vardhati 

Vastts 

Vi'aUgala 

Vikala 

Vilipta 

Viriya 

Visakha 

Visalcnmbha 

Visuvactaayt 

ViTata 

Vutti 

Vyatipita 


backward motidri 

aysttim of astronomiCal calculations based on corrected tables snp' 

po^ed to have been given by Arybhatta 

name ot a moveabLe Karava 

the 16 Yoga 

tbe 27th Yoga 

a class of deities 

sixtieth pan of angula or digit 

stationary 

EEQOOd 

the 18th Yoga 

16 th Asterisnjj second montli 
1st Yoga 

shadow of gnomon wh d Sun is on equuMSdial points 
differetice b!tween two Jyas i rciusdnder of Bhaja divided by 
the lltb Yoga 
M l«th H- 


Wagaung 

W^agyi'tat 

Wa-ngaltat 

"Waso 

Watat 


the Sth month about Ailgast/'Seplember 

big lent repeatedi when extra month of 3ad Waso oE 30 days and 
an extra day malcing Nay on with 30 days are jnserted. 

Small leaf PspeatedH when an extra month oE 2nd yraao of 30 day 
only is inserted. 

the tih month about July/Angustr 
lent repenitedj uitercalaticn- 


Vei-boh-twet*iiee, 

YeMun 

Yoga 

Yrtga 


iM under Bob ” and " Boh-lwet-nte '' 

epact; Moon's age iQ tithi at commenpement and generally in 
excess of solar year^ 

the time which Stm and Moon togetlier accomplish 13 20 of apace 

oE which there are 27. 

an age ol the wortd ; enigmatical y fer 4. 




NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY 

from Vol. IV^ f'arc 1) 


Part jv .—burman rule in hanthaw^addy* 

A Touogoo dynasty had conquered Pegu* and Tottngcio had become absorbed 
The Furman lU Pegu. A Peguan dynasty had conquered Ava and in the 

Conquest. course of time Pegu had become absorbed in Ava. The upri¬ 

sing oi the Talaings under Buddha Keti in 1740 had been the uprising of a natioa 
and when Alaung Peya took up the cause of Burroa, it was again a nation rising 
against a foreign power. Henceforth there was no middle course for Butman and 
Talaing^ but the long arbitrament d a national war. In former records, it is a matter 
calling for no remark that Burmans and Talaings were to be found fighting on either 
side^ but this ceases to be the Case- The greater part of the fighting was carried on 
within the limits of what was afterwards Rangoon District and the present District 
of Hanthawaddy was the scene of the most notable achievements. The invest¬ 
ment of Data was signalized by the Talaing leader floating through the Burmau 
lines disguised as a corpse and returning the next day with reinforcements to raise 
the seigCr The seige of Syriam lasted more than a year and the place was only 
conquered in the end by a courageous stratagem. The Burman Army was 
encamped at Bogyok and to deceive the euemy a festival was held with drums 
and music. The sounds floating over to the Talaing city on the hill induced the 
leaders and the watchmen to relax their vigilance. Under cover ol the revel^y^ a 
devoted baud of thirteen warriors, the “ Golden Company ” made their way over 
the walls and flung open the gate to the Burman Army. They rushed in through 
the Wettha taga, the gate where Nga Tha Hlyin in the older days had killed the 
legendary boar, and put the inhabitants to the sword. After Pegu had been 
taken al the end of a two months' seige, the jungles in (he Dawbon Township 
north of Syriam received the royal fugitives. The exploits of various heroes 
receive due acknowledgment in the chronicles and there is a pleasant picture of a 
Talaing leader, who had been taken prisoner after many valiant deeds, being 
received with honour by the Burman king. The Burmans seem to have used 
their victory with moderation and Alaung Peya took in marrige the daughter of 
the King and honourably entertained the monarch when he deposed But there 
were continual risings until the first British War in 1S26 when the Talaing Gov* 
ernor of Syriam again made an attempt to recover the independence of his counitry. 
It is on record that in 1836 there had ceased to be any national antipathy in Pegu„ 
the extermination and banishment of the leaders and *' judicious treatment of the 
conquered having long since removed any appearance of distinction between 
Burman and Peguan." No individual preferences were shewn and “all enjoy 
equal rights and privileges, and bolh are eligible to fill the highest posts under 
government-* ” This however can hardly have been Ihe case in view of the 
serious depopulation of the District of Hanthawaddy wliich took place during 
this period and the repeated risings. It is more probable that there was to some 
extent a cotnmon union a gainst an invader from over seas and that the differences 
between. Burman and Peguan were temporarily set aside. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century more material concerning admini- 
Interna] strative detail is available. The works of Sangermano, Symes 

AdmiaLsIratioEi. and Cox are supplemented by the revenue inquests of J7S4 and 
lS26h The rise of the Third Empire had once more relegated Syriam to a subor¬ 
dinate positioii,i and even after Abung Peya had achieved the final conquest of 
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the Tal^iSngs, Pegu still reixiained Ibe residence of the Governor o£ Hantliawaddy- 
By this time Syrlam had become practically a foreign colony, and by repeated 
expel ieace had been shown to lie loo Open to attack. Rangoon was less exposed 
and also less prominent in Peguan history, here therefore the Burman monarch 
established the chief port of his empire. The Governor of the Thirty Two Pro¬ 
vinces of Hanthawaddy, residing at Pegu, was known to the English as the 
Governor of RAngoon and his establishment was divided between the two places. 
He presided over the Yon'daw which inclndcd the Commissioner of Customst 
and few A^ccountants, Scribes and Auditors {na-khau). Subordinate to him, and 
it appears, also members of the Ton-daw were the Inspector of the "floaters (ye- 
wnn), Commandant (sitke) and luspector of Shipping and Port Dues (akauk-wun). 
The Governor of Syriam appears to have been subordinate to him but to have 
stood higher than the ordinary head of a township. The Governor of Dala, 
though inferior in rank to the Governor of Hanthawaddy was independent of 
him. There was a host of minor officials, pe-nin, sit-kuf, ye-baw^ charged with 
various branches of administratiou or ceremouial. 

Of these the most important administratively were the Myothugyi^ at the 
head of each proviuce or township. As in Burma proper these are of particular 
interest as representing the only approach to organization ou hereditary territorial 
lines. The Myotb,ugyi was the connecting link between the people of the town¬ 
ship Organised tribally or by occupation and the external official hierarchy. In 
almost every case where the township had not relapsed into jungle the sauae 
family seems to have held the post at latest from the administrative reergauisa- 
tioQ by Tha Lim Min in 163^2, until the British occupation ; in many cases a 
recorded pedigree takes them back to the later years of the 17th century. Belo w 
them the actual executive comprised the heads over the ICarens,. the heads over 
the Sabeins, the heads over the elephants, and over the buffaloes and over the 
horses. These had to distribute the demand and "collect the revenue proportion¬ 
ately as among ears of corn that are Long or short or trees that are small or high.^' 
The Myothugyi in addition to judicial duties was charged with receiving the 
revEDue from these people and paying it in to the royal treasury. 

The fees and revenues of a township were sometimes aKenafed temporarily 
as a mark of royal favour, or permanently ; the revenues of Dala for iustauce 
were always allotted to t^e Chief Queen for the time being. The recipient in 
Such cases was termed the myo-sa and after deducting the dues of the focal 
authorities the balance was remitted to the " myo-sa " instead of to the crown. 
The chief interest however of the admiaistrative organisation consisis in its being 
organised within the township not on territorial but on personal lines. The 
existeace of a personal and not of a territorial Jink is characteristic both of Ava 
and Pegu. 

It is probable that copies still exist of the revenue inquests of 1000 B.E- asd 
of 1126 E-E.; none however has yet bee a made public. It is not until the reve¬ 
nue inquest of 1145 B.E, (17S4 AC) that first hand documentary evidence is 
available. It had for some time been supposed that no records either of this 
enquiry or of the subsequent one in 1164 BE were still in existence, but copies 
have been found in the Bernard Free Library for four townships in the case of the 
earliar enquiry and for almost all the townships in the later enquiry. The main 
heads of revenue were Land Revenue, Fishery Revenue and Poll Tax, subsidiary 
items being brokerage dues, customs and octroi- The unit of land revenue was 
the " carucate'\ the area which a pair of buffaloes could plow. It was assessed 
in silver in some townships so early as the reign of Sinbyumya Shin (1763-75), in 
other townships it was still assessed in kind in 1003. At the earlier survey 2 
tolas of silver or 10 baskets of paddy was due on the unit area of land, twenty 
years later the demand in kind had been raised to 50 or 55 baskets of paddy. 
Fruit trees paid a contribution either in kind or silver, usually levied not on the 
trees but ou the cultivator. Thus in 1164 E. E. betel cultivators had to pay a 
tax of 5 tolas of silver. The tax was not confined to fruit trees, it was levied also 
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On woo^ oil and other trees of commercial value. The Ingenious gradation of 
the wood Oil tax in 17S4 is worth atteDtion^ the workman if they Capped near the 
top of the tree only paid one tola a man, if however they adopted the more was- 
tefnl practice of tapping near the bottom they had to pay twice this amount. 

T he Fishery Revenue was also a tax per faeadr and in this case the second 
reveals an increase upon the former botli in graduation and differentia lion. At 
the carJier date only tank fishing is taxed^ the fishermen paying two to three 
tolas a head. In 1S03 these men pay five tolas while those using a casting net 
pay one tola and those using a drag net pay two tolas a head. Sait workers pay 
a sni4lJ tax of one “ mat ” a head. 

Minor sources of revenue were bee’s wax and elephant’s tusks, commodities 
which seem to have changed greatly in relative value since those days. Thus 
the Karens ot one village paid an annual tax of 5 viss of wax, or 250 vfss of 
ivory^ or 6 tickals and one mat of silver. But the Karens, and the Sabeins as 
well^ Seem as a rule to have paid nothing beyond a poil tax. This ranged from 
nine to ten rupees per household^ and as among these tribes a whole village 
then inhabited a single dwelling the tax was not so excessive as would at first 
appear. 

The purity of the silver in which the tax had to be paid is carefully recorded» 
as in most cases are the dues of the local officers engaged its collection. Fven 
at that time the tax collector was not wholly devoid of guile, thus some of the 
villages where land revenue was paid in kind were also obarged wilh the grain 
ikely to be eaten in the royal granaries. And they had also appreciated the 
utility of taxEition as a social instrument adapted to other ends than the mere 
raising of revenue, in many of the townships the marriageable boys and girls who 
neglected their duties and opportmnties were liable to taxation. As however they 
had to pay no more than two pieces of flat copper wire the tax can not have 
contributed greatly towards increasing the population. 

The early arrivals from the ^est had been, isolated adveuturers sometimes 
The Foreigq merchants such as di Conti, Ceaser Frederic and Filch, some- 

Factories. time little better than pirates such as de Suarez and de Brito. 

It apipears that an Knglisb factory was the first to be established after the down¬ 
fall of de Brito'^s tyranny, Syriam having been apparently one of the agencies o-f 
the Kast India Company formed in IndO'China in 1612. In 1631, the Dutch 
were established there. But a dispute occurred between the Tal^iing Governor 
and the Head Factory of the Dutch in the middle of the 17th century and all 
foreigners were ejected. The Dutch never returned j nor does it appear that the 
Bur mans and Pegnans were ever anxious for the return of either ; “it was impos¬ 
sible that they should forget the conduct of Gonzales or de Brito^ or should draw 
distioclicns between Portuguese adventurers and British and French officers, 
subsequently events only proved how right they were.” * In 1695 an Eagtish 
sailor died intestate and his properly according to the custom of civilized coun¬ 
tries t al f*'* escheated to the crown. This was made the pretext for obtain¬ 
ing the establishment of factory and although permission was gained in 1693 
nothing further was done and matters appear to have continued on a somewhat 
indefinite footing untQ 1740, At this lime, there was an English factor in charge, a 
Mr. Smart, who attempted without success to keep In with both parties, deceiving 
apparently both of them alike. On the final victory of the Talaings, the factory 
was burnt down and the agency had to be withdrawn. The missions which 
were also thereby put in peril were shortly re-established ; the factories were 
never rebuilt there. 

The invasion of Alaung Peya however gave a further opportunity of intrigue 
which was exercised by English and French alike. Although both parties had a 
foot in either camp, the English in the main supported the Burmans and the 


* British Burma OazettEir Volume I, Tage 29S. 

f The leading ca.se is quoted is A Seutiideutal Joumey,'' by Sterne. 
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F^e^E:h tha Talaings, In the event the Barman King magnanimouslf overlook- 
ing theSr duplicity granted the Eogiisb permission to build a factory at Eangoon. 
Just afterwards however the English and French shipsj including the vessel of 
which the captain had been treating with Aleung Peya^ joined the Talaing boats 
in an attack upon the Burtnansr They were beaten off and the permissioo to 
establiati a factory ■withdrawn^ Other factoiies had also been permitted outside 
the limits of Hanthawaddy District^ but the fortunes of these it is unnecessary to 
follow- From this time trade was conducted by isolated merchants and not by 
the recognition of factories. 


Part V.-ARCHEOLOGY, 




The archseology of Haothawaddy has never been studied ; casual observation 
reveals three main lines of enquiry each of which would amply 
Arc z ogy- repay research- There is the problem of the laterile ruins, the 

problem of the pagodas oi the Lelkaik series and the problem of the Tablng 
cities. Nothing has been effected yet, and scarcely anything attempted^ with 
regard to the elucidation of those problems- There is also a Roman Catholic 
Church at Syrian dating from 1750 A.C, which is under the care of the archseLo¬ 
gical department. 

All down the Syriam kondan and for miles inland in the Syr Jam Subdivision 
, there arc found great blocks of laterite remains^ At Pada there 

The latentc mmSr laterite ruins connected in tradition with Aueinda raza the 
last prince of the Dynasty preceding that of Nga Than Hlyin. At Twante there 
are laterite retnams of a building erected on three terraces after the fashion of 
“ Talatng" pagodaSi it is talked of however as a palace. At Kyaikkauk the 
pagoda is built entirely of laterite and that at Kyaikkalo is of laterite faced with 
brick. Both of these pagodas are octagonal- Connected in legend with lhat at 
JCyaikkalo are the pagodas known as the Kyaikkasan,i Thadugan and Kyaufc- 
waing, which in their present form are built of brick. These pagodas and other 
laterite ruins are included in a series of similar remains found between Pegu, 
Syriam and Thaton, their distribution corresponds roughly with that of Orissa 
colonists, they are all of Buddhist origin so far as identification is possible at 
present, traditions relating to them have been forgotten or else relate to a period 
antidating the arrival of the TalaSngs, fragments of sculpture have been definitely 
connected with Orissa. The TaLaings so far as can bo ascertained have always 
built in brick. It is difficult to resist the provisional conclusion that these pagodas 
and other buildings were built by the Orissian colonists at some time between 
500 B C- and 500 A-C 

Other pagodas may conveniently be grouped as the Letkaik Series. This 
, includes the biick pagodas at Letkaik, Dedanaw, Ingalon, Sapa- 
The Letkai ties. Kungyangon, Minguladon, and possibly also the Shwe San 

Daw at Twante, the Danok pagoda and the Kyonktau pagoda. There are others 
which it is □ necessary to mention. Those on the Twanle side of the Thakutpin 
creek were at one time known collectively as the "Thirty Seven Pagodas of 
Angyi", The Letkaik Pagoda which gives its name to the series owes its impO'tt- 
ance to the eiistence of some old Talaing iusorlptions on the platform. These 
were considered by Forchhammer to date from the 12th century, and if this 
theory be correct they are by far the oldest Talaing inscrlptloios known in 
Lower Burma, The copy which he examined and translated was from a tracing 
by Captain Parrot made in ISSC ; the tracing and translation have been lost and 
the stone pillars have been broken ; only half the inscription now remains. It is 
perhaps more probable that some of them date from the reign of Kaaadlrit fn the 
end of the fourteenUi century^ that at Dauok is definitely connected with this 
king in tradition, and that some date from the reign of Dhammazedi towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. The chronicles apparently gave reason for believ- 
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iDg tbein to coincide with thft date o£ a miasiion to Ceylon, and IDhanitnazedi orga^ 
nisfid the most important o£ those etuhaasies^ Detail research may indicate the 
neces'sity for distributing the pagodas of this series over a considerable period. 

Remains still indicate or have indicated within recent years the existence o£ 
vailed cities at Pada^ Syriam, Khabin^ Myogon (Sapagan) and 
^ ^ Tvaiite ; the first two were in the province of Syriam and the 

last three fell in Dala. Of the towns of the Hanthawaddy of the Burman regions 
those at Hlaing, Tabu (Htanbu), Hmawbi and Mingaladon fell with In the limits 
of the District. In the sixties HJaing was specifically excluded from the area to be 
granted as waste laad^ but material remains have been converted into ballast for 
the railway and the demand for paddy has accelerated the process of natural 
decay. At Syriam the older iuhabitauU can still trace the old walls and identify 
the gates by namer 

There are remains at Syriam of the Portuguese city of the iStb. century. 


J* S. FURNIVALL. 
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{continued) 

5■ d:(0iI cl^( a£uE 1 

To rftjcct the broiled fish for a wet odc. 

Once when Srahoadatta was ruling in Benares^ the Bodbisat, the future 
Buddha, was reborn as Sakkaj King of the gods. At that time a ciertaia young 
Brahmin of Benares acquired all the liberal arts at Tahkasila. Being specially 
proficient in archery, he was known as the clever Little Archer, His master 
thought, His knowledge has become equal to mine“^ and being highly pleased 
gave him his daughter to wife. He took her and set out for Benares In a forest 
on the way he met a wild elephant and was attacked by him. The Archer sent 
an arrow at him with such force that it pierced bis forehead and came cut at the 
back of his head. The elephant feli down dead. Proceeding on their way they 
Came to another forest infested by a gang of fifty robbers. On seeing the rich 
oma men ts of t he wife the robbers w ere about to capture the m. But the chief robber^ 
being skilled in reading a man^s character knew the Archer at a glance to be a 
great hero and would not let them rise up against him. While the robbers were 
roasting meat, the Archer sent hts wife to ask from them just a bone of rneat^ 
hoping thereby to gel some meat also. The wife kept strictly to the Letter of the 
request and would not take any meat- So the robbers gave her a bone. When 
the Archer saw the bare bone without any meat attached to it he was displeased 
and sent forth a challenge to the robbers in these terms :—*' Hoping to get some 
meat, I asked for a bone. Must they give me only the bone 7** The robbers 
said, What 1 does he think he is the only man her^ ? are we merely women ? " 
And threatening they rose up against him. The Archer killed forty-nine robbers 
with the same nutnber of arrows. He bad brought fifty arrows in his quiver and 
as he had already spent one on the elephant there was one arrow short for the 
fiftieth robber, who happened to be the chief robber. Tbe Archer then knocked 
him down and holding him bade his wife hand him bis sword in order to out off 
his head. But the wife at that very instant conceived a passion for the robber 
and placed the hilt in his hand and the blade in that of her husband. Tlius her 
accomplished hiisbaud was killed, Tbe robber took the women and as they 
went along he inquired her of her past history. She told him that she was the 
daughter of a professor at Takkasila. that she was given in marriage to the young 
man and that owing to her love for him, the robber^ she had caused her husband's 
death. The robber became terrified thinking, " This woman has killed her 
lawful and matchless husband. As soon as she sees sotne other man, she will 
kill me too. I must get rid of her.*' As they went along, they came to a river 
and he said, '' My dear^ there are ferocious crocodiles in this river ; what are we 
to do ? She said, “ My lord, first carry all my ornaments to the other bank and 
then come back and take me across.', “ Very well," he said and jumped into the 
river and swam across. W^hen she saw that he made no sign of returning she 
implored him in various ways to come back ; but he only said, ‘^You are not a 
faithful woman" and left her. Thus she lost both husband and lover. When 
Sakka, King of the gods saw her weeping in distress he thought he would go and 
teach her a lesson. So he took Matali, his charioteer and Paheptsikkha^ the celes¬ 
tial musiciaa to the bank of the river and said to them, " Matali, do you become 
a fish : Paheasikkha, you turn into a kite and I will become a jackal. I wilt take 
a broiled fish in my mouth and go in front of this woman, ^hen I get there yon, 
Matali the fish, are to leap up out of the water and when I the jackal seeing the 
wet fish shall drop the broiled fish in my mouth and jump up to seire tbe wet 
fish, you Paacasikkha the kite are to pounce upon the broiled fish and fly up 
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into Ihe sky, and you MRtali are to fall iuto the ’water." Accordingly, lliey acted 
this sceue at the end of which the jackal having lost both the broiled aod the 
’wct fish Was seea sitting down in. a melapctoly mood, When the woman saw 
him she laughed heartily with a voice like the sound of bamboo split in two, 
When the jackal asked her why she Wghed so, she answered, *' O foolish jackal, 
you are indeed a silly creature. Having lost both the broiled and the ’wet fish, 
well might you grieve/" The jackal replied, " O fooHsll woman, it is easy to see 
the faults of others but one's own it is difficult to see- Melhinks, you ’who have 
lost both husband and lover ought to be in the lowest depths of grief, As for 
me 1 could easily get another fish. But where wiU you get another husband as 
the matchless one you have killed ? It is you who ought to weep a hundred 
times, a thousand times, a ten thousand times more than I do," Hearing these 
’words, she felt greatly ashamed and promised to lead a virtuous life and be 
constant in her affections. Sakka returned to his own abode, 

6 . 

Instead of the rice^steakr, the chafbstealer is caught. 

A certain man was in the habit of stealing chaff from a house. The owner 
did not know anything about it. As time ’went on, it happened that one night 
, another man stole Some husked rice from the same house. The owner hecoDiing 
aware of the fact waited the following night together with some of his tneD- And 
.the chafTstealer came us usual and was caught and imprisoned. 

Had 1 known that my lather-in-law had died, might I not ha’ve bought the 
horse for a ride 7 

A father-in-law and Li's soQ-in-law were travelling on a long journey. 
When they reached a desert the father-in-law was overcome with fatigue and 
gasped for ’d^ater saying to his son-in-law, " Pray get me some water or I shall 
die." The son-in-law went in haste and luckily found a well. He got some 
water and was retumiug ’when he met a horse-man^ who Said, '^Friend,! am 
very thirsty. Give me your water and take my horse." The other replied, "I 
have my father-in-la’w dying for water. 1 must give it him. I do not care for 
your horse," But when he got to his fa.ther-in-la’w, he found him dead. The 
son-in-law then said^ “ Had I known he bad died, might 1 not have obtained the 
horse," 

8 - 

I show my teeth out of pain, think you I laugh ? 

Once the future Buddha was born as a monkey living close by a river. 
Devadatta his enemy became a Crocodile in the river. One day the crocodile 
caught the monkey and bitieg his waist held hirn in the mouth. The crocodile 
sa.’w his face and said, Monkey, how can you laugh when I bite you severely 
on the waist ?" The other replied^ "O crocodile^ you will never kill a monkey 
by biting bis waist. Do you not know that the life of monkeys is not in the 
waist but at the lip of the tail 7 I laugh at your blunder ” The crocodilt 
believing hiin released his grip with the intention of biting the tip of the tail. 
But the monkey quickly jumped and ran up a tree. From there he greeted the 
crocodile thus, “ Q fool, I showed my teeth out of pain and you thought 1 
laughed." 

9^ ST 

The ^arufa at his wits’ end turns salt manufacturer. 

Once a Sea-Serpent took the form of a man, A certain garala bird also 
became a man. One day they met. The man-garula seeing the man-serpent felt 
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nil the savage feelings of a gamla bird towards a serpentr his natural preyH and 
gave chase. The serpent ran for his life and being hard pressed by the garuta 
narrowly escaped by entering the ocean and returning to the abode of the ser¬ 
pents at the bottom of the ocean. The gar iita was disappointed hut would not 
give op the chase. So In the hopes of catching the serpenb should he ever return 
to the world of men, he himself became a man and liv^d in the company of a 
Certain number of men manufacturing salt on the sea shore But the serpent 
never came back to the world of meu and the garula died while still manufac- 
turiug salt. 

1 Di w f 

Like the Karen who finds a pot of jaggery. 

The Karens are fond of sweet things to eat. Unfortunately the palm from 
the juioce of which jaggery is made does not grow in their country. They have 
thus to dieptnd on Burmese merchants from whom they buy jaggery often paying 
its weight in silver. \S^henever they have a chance of eating it they show their 
parliahiy by quickly finishing a whole pot of it- Hence this proverb is used 
when a man without any regard for decency displays an inordinate desire for 
anything or when he eats more than he is expected to eat. 
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OUR MUSEUM, 

At pa^es 103406, Part Vol. 11, of Iht Journal of this Sodety, " C. D.” 
gives, under the above beadiag, short descriptive accounts of the exhibits that 
have been collected for the Museum to fouud vhicb, when dreumstances permit, 
is one of the objects of the Society, and promises that a fuller description with 
the photographs wiU form the subject of a paper iu a future issue of this jotirnaln 
Since then he has been very busy with works of a more urgent naturCr be 
made over to me the exhibits for illustration. At the same lime 1 was given the 
honour to write the fuller description myself, and he very kindly placed at my 
disposal his knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism.* 

I liad no opportunity to examine the exhibits under group 1, and of those 
under group IIt the statuette of Chinese workmanship'—No. 1 oi " C. D's." list—is 
in fragments and cannot be pieced together to permit of a photograph being 
prepared. Photographs Were prepared of the remaining exhibits, and they form 
the Illustrations to this note. 

The arrangement and numbering oi the figures do not correspO’iid with those 
iu “ G. D'a' ' list, and for convenient reference each figure is given two numbers 
wherever it is necessary. The lower numbers indicate those in his list. 

Fig : Plate I To an orthodox Burmese-Buddhist of the present day, this 

exquisite Hggre made of bronze, with crowned head and richly ornamented, 
represents Jambupati or the Buddha in the guise of a king whose dress outshone 
in wealth and splendour that of the proud king Jambupati* But curiously enough 
the story of Jambupatl has not yet been traceable, on the authority of many 
eminent oriental scliolars, among the canonical books of the Buddhist literature. 
There is a book in Pali entitled (Ziume Paijniisa)4 alleged to he a 

Collection of the Jutakas or the birth stories of Buddha in Ills previous lives. 
The authorship Is ascribed to a Buddist monk of Zimme (Chengmai), and there is 
a strong belief among some of us that he is the same as the author and com- 
poser of the story of Jambupatl. It is said that king Bodawpaya 
who took a great interest in the authenticity of the Buddhist literature had all the 
available manuscripts by the above author consigned to the flame, and it is very 
probable that the original manuscript relating to the above story has met with 
the same fate, or has been stored away among the old and crumpled manus- 
scripts in some monastery or other. The story is given at length in Burmese in 
the (Tatthagata UdanadTpan! Kyam) and for a full acconnt and 

critical study of it reference may he made to this hook.^ 

1 shall endeavour to trace the origin of Jambupati in my next paper. Mean¬ 
while, it may be accepted with safety that Use figure before us represents not 
Jambupati but the Bodhisattva perhaps, and doobifally a Dhyunl-Buddlia ^ It 


* £ am indebted to " C. D." also for many Other Euggestions wbicli have, been entbcdied la 
my Nolf- 

f Printed at the Hanthawaddy PresSp KanHoon. 

t Vide Vol. I, p. St3 ff.'' C. D." says that there la also in Tal»in£ a story 

of Jambupati (5. F. h. No. 204) and also iu Burmese in verse enlilted 

^ '^The tertu Uhyana (Jhana) is a ^euexal expression for the foar ^radati^USol mystic 
medilatioa which have ethereal spaces or worlds corresponding to them, and a Uhyani-Bnddha 
ij a Buddha who is SDpposed to exiat as a Iriud of spiritual essence id these higher rejjions oi 
abstract thought. That is to say, every Biiddhawho appears OU earth in a temporal body—with 
the object of teaching men how lo gain Nirvana—exists al^ in an ideal countcrparl, or ethereal 
reprEseniatiDU oI hiiUSeU in Ibe formless worlds bf meditation. These ide^T Buddhas are as 
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15 seated Cross-legged {g the dhyuDa-iuiidril or the altitude of meditation on a 
lotus throne» and holding in both hands a lotus-shaped vessel containing 
AmriiH, or nectar of iniinortaLity< It is decorated with all the ornaments worn 
by an Indian Prince. It has head-dress, oa^-o^namellts^ neck lace, breasiplate, 
armlets, bracelets, aukiet and loin oraainent, and a large shawl covers the 
shoulders and falls gracefully over the haud and thighs. 

The history of the iigure is not known. The large shawl is peculiar to the 
figures found La Northern India, Tibet, Chiua and Japau, and the cape-like dress 
over the back and which forms a part of the shawl suggests the Iccatioa of the 
country of origin of the figure io a cold and chilly place. The inspiration of art 
is Indian, but the cast of countenance suggests Mongcliau influence. There is no 
sufficent data to fix the age of the figure, but from the style of execution it may 
be attributed to the late mediaeval art. 

Fig : Plate I. Though much inferior in execution this figure possesses all 
the principal ornaments and attributes of the above figure. The cult of Bod hi s- 
attva, which, according to Suzuki, was the forerunner of Mahayauism^, was first 
promulgated in Northern India, and then spread over Tibet, China, Japan and 
Burma, but with the stronger vitality of the Southern School of Bnddliism 
(KlDayanism) in Burma, this cult has been buried in oblivion, and consequently 
figures which are the artistic representations of Bodhisattvas and Dhyaoi^Budd- 
has have become inexplicable to a great majority of ns. 

It is seated cross-legged in the viiarka-rmidra Or the attitude of argumenta^ 
tionf on s lotus throne holding in its left hand a vessel with omrits. It is atten¬ 
ded by the quaint figures of two devotees both seated in the attitude of adoration 
on lotus flowers. The age and the country of origin of this figure are not 
known. 

Figs : ^ ^ Plate II, This quaint figure—all these figures are 

three different views of only oue—with a decided mark of Indian Influence in its 
facial expression represents, what is popularly known in Burma as, Dakkhina 
Sakha'" or "the Southern Branch ” meaning thereby that the figure represents 
the Buddha and is made of the wood of the Bo-tree grown in Ceylon from that 
Southern-branch of the Bo-irce at Gay£ 

IL is seated cross-legged id the or earth touching atlilude 

on a throne ornamenled with three heads of elephant. It is holding a vessel in 
its proper left haud^ and is flanked by two makaras. On the back of the throne 
is a Yakkha in the act of fleeing from the presence of the Buddha. Below the 
throne is the representation of a lake with fishes and lotus plants (fig : 2), It has 
on Its head a sort o£ covering which is generally identified with lotus leaf. 


ubmeroas as the liitmaa Buddhas, bul as there are only five chief human Buddhas in the present 
a^e—Kra^a-cxdtaada, Kanaha-muni, Kasyapa, Gautama, and the futuTE Buddha, Maitrsya, so 
there are only live corresponding Dhyani Buddhas—VairDcana, Aksbpbbya, Rataasamhhava, 
Auutabba, and Amo^ha-siddha {sOEnetimes reprEsented in images aa possessing a third eye.) 
But this ii not aU. Each of them produces, by a process of evolution, a kind of emanation 
from bimseLf called a Dbyani Bodhisatlva, to act AS the practical head and guardian oi the 
Buddhist community between the death of each human Buddha add the advent of his successor. 
Hence there are five BodhisatEvasSamanta-hhadra, Va|rapaili, Ratnapani, Padmapani, {Avalo- 
luteshvara) and Visva-pani—correapendinX to the five Dhyani-Buddhaa, and the five earthly 
Buddhas respectively. In Nepal five correspondini female Sabetis or Tara-devis ar* uatned." 
Sir M. Wenfer-'JP'ilJiatns' " Buddhism,^’ pp. 202-203. and also foot-note of Hr, E. E. Havell's 
Indian Sdupture and Paiutingi'" p, 23, of. also pp, X^195 of Prof t GmnwEdel'a "Buddhist 
Art in India" edited by J. Burgess. 

* D. T, Buzuki's " Outlines of Ilfahayana Buddhism " pp. 8-9. 

t The haD|mg hand with palm outward is properly in the varamudraj hut the ihumb and 
index are in the vitarka mudra. 
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In reply lo a query, the Monywe Zedawuu Sayadau' gave a compreheasive 
account of bow $ucb figures were brought over to Burma from Ceylon, and gave 
a history of them but unfortunately no eacpianatlons were given regarding Ibe 
various attributes of the figure. 

It is said that a genuine Dakkhiija Sakbil figure is one cubit (with the fingers 
cliuched) in height—about V 2|"—and has nine circular marks one on the lore- 
head, two OQ the shoulders, two On the elbows, two on tJ^e sides of the posterior 
and two on the knees. Our figure is only about 5i" in height, and has only 7 
circular uiai'ks, those oii the sides of the posterior being missing. It is also 
doubtful if it is made of the correct matennl 

It forms a household figure among us and much value is attached to it. 
Kvery Burman, if he is a Buddhist and if he can afford it, has such a figure in 
his house. Various stories (not published! ^re told of its efficacy in warding off 
fire and in bringing in vreallb, but no satisfactory ejcplanation can be had why 
that venerable object is considered fire-prool and wealth-bringing. With regard 
to the various attributes, it is ejcplained that perse us born on Wednesday are 
anxious to possess the figure, and iis the principal letter of each of the words 
cA and cl; (lotus, lake and fish) is formed of either the one or the other of the first 
five letters m, s, n, w and c all meaning Monday, a day which when mated with 
Wednesday, brings peace, wealth and long-life to the owner, such attributes are 
carved on the figure. 

I may here point Out that among the Hindu pantheon, Ganesa, the God of 
Wisdom, and Kuverat, the god of weaUh in one sense, are generally represented 
with short neck, thick-set body and protuberant belly. The Milo-Fo^ of the 
Chinese also has the same features. lu our figure the protuberant belly is not 
quite apparent, but it possesses the other features, characteristics of the above 
figures. 

Fi g: tPj, Plate II. This figure in alabaster which looks very much like that 
of a Burmese lady represents the risM Sumcdha throwing himself across the 
marsh for the Buddha Dipartkara to walk upon when he was visiting a certain 
place. 

pigg ; Ji ^ Plate II. I have not much to add to these figures. 

I have arranged them in one plate for the sake of convenience. 

Fig ; ^ represents Prince Slddhattha In the act of cutting off his hair. The 
left hand is broken near the elbow. Fig : J represents the Cankamana or the 
Jewelled walk and figs. J and ^ represent the Buddha preaching his sermon to 
his first five disciples in the Migadanavana or deer pa.rk- lo fig : there re* 

main only the figures of the Buddha and the trccTf and the circular pedestal 
around which they were arranged, add in fig : 1 there still remain two deer and 
a disciple in addition to those in fig: Fig: f represents the Mucalinda 

incident in which the Buddha was covered by the hood of the naga king Mvea- 
linda to protect hid) from the raid which lasted for seven days. Sets of such 
fi^*ures illustrating the scenes in tlse life of the Buddha generally form the con¬ 
tents of relic chambers of the Buddhist shrines id Burma^. 

Fig : Plate III. According to the popular story that is current among us, 

it seems that, when Gautama was attacked, just before he attained enlightenment, 
by Mftra and his host, he called upon Mother-earth to bear witness to the good 
deeds he had done in his previous lives- Thereupon, Mother-earth, Vasundari, 
appeared before him and wrung off her hair the water that had been poured on 


ArchaBJqigiol ofticE 


PP- 


1 — 20. I am indebted fur this reference to Saya 'Ft of the 


t For illustratiou see iig. 29 of Dr. Aiiadda CoDmaTasavmy's ^Thc Arts anU Crafts ef India 
and Ceyloaand also Plate XUV of Mr. Hayell’s and Painfang. 

+ Pdf iltuslrahan see tik. It facing p- 4 of J. B. R. S. Vol. h Part II. 

Thence repreaents the deer forest or the smybol oi his having obtained £ini|hicnmcnt. 

5 See Hr. Taw Sein Ko's article on the '■ Ancient Relics found at Shwebo. ArdsKotogical 
Sntvery of India, Annual Report for pp. 145 — 157. 
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her each hme the Bu^dba made an offeiidg during his previous exiatences- 
That vatcr flowed off in five great streams and drowned Mara's host. Bui in 
the account given in the Apadana Aiihaf:atfid, it is said that the Buddha toerdy 
ccnttmplated the good deeds he had done during his last eicislence as King 
Ves3anta^a^ and the earth shook, whereby Mara’s host was much frightened and 
fJed in all directions^ 

The figure before us represents Vasundari in the act of wringing her hair in 
the light of the former story given above- It will be interesting to note that it is 
only in Burma such a representation of the incident has been found. From the 
style of the figure, its age cannot be ntore than a hundred years old 

^'8 ■ i^ifi Plate IlL The tablet has weathered very badly^ and it is difficult 
to make Out the figures on it. The central figure seems to be the Buddha seated 
id European fashion and flanked by two Bodhisattvas, 

ffl I have not much to say about these figures. The 
throne on which the Buddha is seated (fig : 3) may he compared with that of 
fig : 1, Plate IL The pEace of origin of tl;ese figures is not known, but from the 
abundance of similar votive tablets found at Fagan, I am mclhied to suggest that 
they were brougiit away by I he late Bishop from that place which he could not 
have failed to have visited white he was in Burma. Fig : 3, belongs (o about the 
nth“l4(h century A. D, and fig ; 4, to about the Ifth century A. D, 

' rn Pintle III ft is a square plaque of baked clay representing the 
principal sceire of the Crdakasettld Ji'aka. Briefly the story runs as follows 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhisat was 
reborn as a Treasurer’s son. On his coming of age he was made a Treasurer, 
and known as Culakasetthi (younger treasurer). One day while he was going to 
the king’s palace he came upon a dead rat lying od the road, and noting the posh 
tion of the stais at that monient, he said that any man with his wits about him 
might start a trade with that rat and keep a house. A young man of poor 
circumstances overheard what he said, and having faith in all he said, he picked 
up the dead rat and sold it for a farthing at a shop for a cat. With this he 
bought molasses and took drinking water In a water-pot Setlcjg the flower- 
gatherers returning from tlve forest, he gave each a small quantity of molasses 
and a ladle of water. Each gave him in return a handful of flowers. He made 
use of the pro needs the re from in a most ingenious and bus laessTike manner so that 
in four months" time he became the possessor of 200.000 pieces. As a mark of 
gratitude he offered 100,000 pieces to Culakasetthi who seeing the good parts of 
the young man married him to his eider daughter and settled the estate on him,* 
The figure on the right of the reader represents Culakasetthi pointing at the 
dead rat, that on the left is the young man in the act of picking it up, and the 
cenlra^l figure, a little above the rest, is the same young mau starling trade with 
it. On the top is written, "Culasetthi Jal—4 " 

The plaquef probably belongs, from the technique of the figures on it. to the 
Eastern Petleik Pagoda, Fagan, (lOth^Hth century A D) It may not be out 
of place here to mentiou that the plaque bearing the same legend and number is 
missing from the above pagoda. 

‘ ^5 ! Fl^tc IV. C- B." writes, “ A fragment of a votive brickf 

broken diagonally, 5" x The brick has a recess or niche ^ inch deep, in 

which is represented, seated On a throne in the bhumipaTpa-mudrS^ the last 
Buddha Sakyamunt, with around him, the Buddhas that preceded him, of whoin 
15 are visible ; there are letters between the heads of the small Buddhas, and a 
hue of inscription at the bottom. On the reverse another inscription in archaeic 


Eaasbttll s Jatafci, Vol. I, pp. Frofeuor E. B. Cowell ''5 editiGn of the Jatakas 

(traoslatiQu), Vol; I. pp, 14—20- 

t Cf. the tignrea ju Mr- Taw Seln Ko's article on "The Piaques foond at the Petleik 
pagan," Arch^otogjcai S&rvty of India, Annual Report, pp., 127—136- ' 
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characters, in Pali, about half of which is inls&ln^r’" I have nothing more to add 
to the above descrip I ions but there are three inscriptions to be dealt with 

^1) The Letters between the heads of the Buddhas ; 

(2) The line of inscription at the bottom ; and 

(3) Another inscription in archaeic characters oq the reverse. 

The letters between the heads of the Buddhas are very Indistinct. 1 read a 
few here and there, bnt could make nothing out of them. The letters on a simitar 
tablet found at Pa^an appear to be more distinct, and Mr. Robert Sewell in his 
Antiquarian Notes in Burma and Ceylon ” writes as follows ;— 

Aks^aras will be observed close to the heads of the different Buddha 
figures, in the right side of each These are probably the initials of their names 
Ti for Tissa^ or Tishyar (» JCa for Kakusandhar £Cassapa, or another ; and 
so on 

The line of inscription below Ihe figures of the Buddha is in Palh in Burtoeae 
characters of about the 11th—l3th century A. D. As the letters are very small 
in the photograph, and as it ii difficult to lake an iinpression of them, 1 give in 
fig ; bi Plate IV, an eye copy of them. I read the inscription as follows :— 

'* At havisati' me Buddha triyya Sambengena J Kati Buddbatthaya.” 

" These twenty eight (figures of the) Buddhas who have crossed over to 
Nirvana were made by Sambeng (a minister) in order to obtain enlightenoacnt.*' 

The inscription on the reverse face is only a fragment, about two lines on the 
top, a few words in those that remain being missing. 1 give below a transcription 
and translation of it. 


TrOnscripf/tjn. 

1—.... 

2- ... 

3— ti kata ra^rto...... 

4— punilatthuya*pi., . ., . 

5— iminupuiirLa kammena 

6— dukkhappyamunato sabba [saj 

7— tte pamocetum Buddh [oj 
S—homi anorga te¬ 


rm ns/of io«. 


1 — .... ........ 

3^^^ j. ■■■■ 

3—-made king . ..,, ^ ^, 

4^fDr the purpose of obtainlag merit. 


* ladiaD Antiquary, Vol : XXKV, p. 2S5* 

t iDdiaii -AnliquaryT Vcl: XXXV, pp., 294-3:55. It is rtad Athavlsall me fiuddbs trayya 
saraeta Eala Bnddbatthaya-** 

I In anotber inscripHou a phQto|raph of which I have in my possusion it is written 
aacgSDl|&^ {Sambeudana pati}. Cf. also 2, pp., 266-7^7, Jascriptioas collected in Upper 
Eurma. 
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5^—S^May I by {virtue of) this meritoriDus deed become Buddha in due 
course of time iu order that the whole world may be liberated from the boundi- 
less sorrow (attending rebirths). 

A great deal of interest centres round !he purport of lines S—8 of the above 
inscription. The aim and object of the donor is not simply to obtain merit that 
may ferry him, and him alonOj across to Nirvaca, neither for the sake only of 
obtaining enlightenment and then fly away from the triple world, but for the 
sake of obtaining enlightenment for the weal and happiness of the world at large, 
for (he Sake of the complete Nirvana of all beiugS- This universal love for all 
beings IS one of the peculiar features of M.ihayanlsm. D. T. Suzuki says, " Hina- 
yauism coniines itself to the salvation of individuals only ; It does not eitend its 
bliss universally, as each person must achieve his own deliverance. Mahayfinism, 
on the other band, aims at general salvation ; it endeavours to save us not only 
mdividuaily^ but univeraalty. All the motives, efforts, and actions of the Bodht- 
sattvas pivot cm the furtherance of universal welfare "* 

This votive tablet is also interesting from the artistic point of view. It is 
thought by some Indianists that all the votive tablets found In Burma were 
brought over by pilgrims visiting India. It is not probable, but the abundance 
of such tablets found id Burma, and the inscriptions in Burmese characters which 
some of them bear are decided proofs that some at least were made in Burma. 
Of Course the art of making them was imported from India. 


MAUNG MY A, 

Burma ArfJiceciogicat Survey. 


wm BURMA IS SPARSELY POPULATED 
A SUGGESTION. 

In reading over Ihe April Dumber of this Journal (Vol, IV, Part I), my eyes 
ran over an interesting article Why Burma is sparsely populated," The writer 
of that article has not found out any satisfactory explanation, though his article 
makes one believe that he has solved it, but on the contrary he has asked if any 
one can suggest a reason. I need not recapitulate here what the learned writer 
has said before, except state briefly the discussion that followed when his paper 
was read. U May Oung seemed to be nearer the mark, in my humble opinion, 
when he said that " Mr. Stuart's suggestion that Buddhism discouraged popula¬ 
tion would not explain another mystery-the scant population of North America 

before the English arrived.Personally he himself did not think along 

the waterways, where life was easy, the population in Burma had been less than 
that of other countries^__ 

In his vaUiable paper Mr. Stuart has left nothing unsaid, he has thorougly dis¬ 
cussed the pros and cons that the article could admit of, and I think in suggesting Jt 
I am like the proverbial man who holds a farthing candle to the sun. The one 
reason why Burma is sparsely populated Is that there is no strong desire for nume^ 
rous progeny amongst the Butmans. The second reason is that the average 
Burman is not as lustful (Ihope my readers will pardon me for using this word) as 
his brother the Jew, or any other person of any nation. The third reason is that 


’ D. T. SuEuki's " Outlines of Mahayana Bu^dbisin," p. 63 ^. 
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Burma is quite a modern country. She bus been born, find Ciinnot in any 
way be compared vitb any other province. India and China 5oem to me to be 
incamparable with Burctia. Both countries arc far ahead o£ Burma in every 
respectr India and China have reached their zenith of civilisation when Gotama 
Buddha preached his noble Truth. Burma then was inhabitated by wild tribes 
o£ men who were Scarcely be tier than beasts. Perhaps those tribes may or may 
not be Burmans.* Then during the times of Burmese Kings^ it is a well-known 
fact that each king had 4 to 500 wives. Then each prince married as many wives 
as he wanted. Then with bad government, ignorance of the know ted gt of midwi¬ 
fery, Ignorance of sanitary laws, etc., it does not at all seem that the popula¬ 
tion would grow by leaps and bounds. In fact it would lessen the population^ 
Withal these the Burmese people grew up into a nation. That the Burmese were 
..at first savages who lived in lobes and clans Is a settled fact. Lord Avebury in 
his famous work. Th^ Origin of Civih-sation and the T'rfmffiVe CondHion of 
Man" says on *‘The Origin of Indeed it is now admitted by 

most of those who have studied the subject that there vas a time when individual 
marriage did not exist, and when mankind lived in ^ slate of what I have sugges¬ 
ted we might call communal marriage-'^ 

When the English were living in more settled form of living and civilisation 
and when they have progressed much in the institution of individual form of 
marriage ship, and when they were threatening King John for the Magna Charta^ 
the peoples of Burma were ttien living under communal marriage forms. Burma^ 
therefore, is much behind England in matter of population* 

Even now there are wild tribes in the neighbouring mounitains which take up 
a large area of the country. I'he Burmese are not very far a bead of their kins¬ 
men the hill-tribes, in matter of population. Marriage by capture which js the 
most characteristic of savage manners and customs siill clings to modern Burmese 
marriage customs ; o. g., the stone throwing or commonly called, the custom 
of hooding the brlde^s face, and the taking away of the bridegroom by his friends 
after the marriage ceremony. The curious custom which forbids the father-in- 
law and the molhet-in-law speaking to their son-in-law and vfee verja seems to 
be a natural consequence of marriage by capture and is part and parcel of Bur¬ 
mese customs and goes far to prove that it has evolved out of ej:ogamy and that 
nunierous progeny could not have resulted. 

Then the other reason is the Burmese woman is a hard labourer and faces 
her work as boldly as her partner the Burman. 

Lastly it does not seem to me that there are large tracts of fertile plains in 
Burma which are conducive to the growth of families as in India and China. 

Under these circumstances^ it is but natural that Burma should remain 
Sparsely populated. 


MAUNG BA AUNG, 


TWO LEGENDARY HEROES OF THE MONS. 

1. Attha, the Cattle-herd. 

This story tells how by the evil plotting of his rnicle a Prince became a Cattle 
herd and how by his own bravery, and by the faith his mother had la him the 
Cattle herd become a Prince. It is told brleHy in the Mon Chronicles, but you 


* For further details, please aee my article 'The Orifim of tHu Burmese “ published in the 
April number of the - Indian Review published by Messrs. G. A, Natesan A Co., of M»drai. 
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will fiDcJ it more fully in the play book^ sold in the bazaars, and Dot long ago one 
version of the story was acted by Aung Bala. It ia a story which should be read 
m all the schools. 

A very Jong time ago Hanthawaddy^ the City of the Golden Hinthas^ was 
still iht sea. From Kan^oon. to almost the whole wa.y the Sfia 

is (hick with mud, soil broaghl down by the Irrawaddy and its tributaries from 
all the valleys as far as the frontier of China and beyond. The freshets from the 
Side hills build up little cup shaped lakes into which the main waters of the river 
cannot enter, so all the tertilising sod is carded out to sea and sinks to the 
bottom, gradually building up a barrier. Meanwhile the whole surface has been 
rising and the mud settled at the bottom has been raised above the sea. In the 
days ol Attba there was no level land but the hills of Syriam with its old pagoda, 
Twante aud Rangoon stood out from the sea as a tree clad archipelago. The 
Mons had not yet come into the country and the £urmans were still away in the 
north of what is now Upper Burma, but there were colonists from India from the 
country ol Orissa who had settled on the hills at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, 
to carry on their trade with Cbina^ The city of Hanthawaddy, Pegu as it is now 
called, had only recently emerged! from out the sea and the Indians seem to have 
established a colony there. The Mens at Uiat time occupied the eastern hills 
but we« driven westward by the rising power of Cambodia. Tlie Mon capital 
was at Thaton but the princes, Thamala and 'Wimala, Jed them to the west and. 
driving pul the Indians, settled in Hanthawaddy, Thamala was the first king. 
He married a priucess known as the Queen of the Golden Gourd, and after reign* 
mg ten years died leaving an only son, a baby. This was Attha. Thamala was 
succeeded by Wimala, his brother, who was afraid that when the baby was 
grown up he would try to seize the throne, and ordered tliat he should be 
destroyed. 

The Queen of the Golden Gourd was afraid to disobey the orders of the 
king, wlio had now become lier husband, marrying his brothers widow at the 
time that he took liis kingdom, but she did not want to lose her child. So she 
placed him in the care of an old woman called Mi Kangalon who lived in a dis^ 
lant village on the borders of the kingdom. Kun Attha was the name of the 
village and according to the Jiistory book it was so called because this is a Tala* 
mg phrase meaning ■ the last village.' Mi Nangalon did not know that the baby 
was a prince, the son of TJiamala. She was very old and hand no children of 
her own. so she looked after him and brought him up as if Jie had been her own 
son. She had a large herd of buffaloes, and when the boy grew old enough he 
would take them out daily grazing in the forest. So he grew up among the buffa¬ 
loes, riding astride one as they went out each morning to the grazing ground aad as 

theycameliomeeachevening. Therewerenootherchiidrcnthereforhimtoplay 

with, he lived alone with his foster mother in the remotest corner of the kingdom. 
So the buJfabes learned his voice and he learned to call them all by name, and 
gradually, for lack of other boys to talk to, he learned the language of the 
buffaloes. Acd as he went about the jungle he learned that all the other animals 
were equally his brethren and learned to talk with them. He would run races 
with tJie sambhur deer and wrestle with the tiger cubs, so that he grew up very 
strong and swift footed, and lie lamed cunning from the jungle cat and wisdom 
from the owl. W^hile he was still a baby the animals had to play gently with him 
for fear lest they should hurt him, but by the time that he was twelve years old 
he could ruji faster than a four year deer, could dodge a tiger as it sprang at him 
and even one of his owd buffaloes knew whether he was beating it in play or 
earnest. He was king in the forest as he had been born king over all the 
Country. 

Once ill every year his mother, Ihe Queen, sent messengers for news of him. 
They would come to the village in the guise of travellers fjom a distant country 
and talk to the boy without his knowing who they were. And each year when 
the messengers came back and told his mother that he was straight and upstand¬ 
ing, one who would be a strong support to all his friends and whom all his 
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cjiciaIcs Would fear, she was both glad and sorry ; glad because her son was such 
as they reported, sorry because she could not see him viilh her own eyes. But 
she resolved that some day he should meet h5s uncle, Wimala, I hat (hey should 
be reconciled, and (hat her sou should sit upon the throne when he became a 
man. Year in, year out she sought a means by which this might be rendered 
possible, but for all her pondering she could devise no plan. 

At length there was an opportunity. The Indians whom Tliamala had 
driven out, came back with a great army, and attempted to re-take the kingdom. 
For a long time it looked as if they would succeed. Their leader was » man 
named Lamba^ a gaint, head and shoulders above all bis followers in the army. 
There were many battles fought, and time aud again the Talaings were beaten. 
At length Wimala sent round heralds proclaiming great rewards to anyone who 
should come forward and prove successful iu killiog Lamba and driving out the 
Indians. Man after mart appeared but the giant was very strong and a great 
w arri c r and they all failed, Then the q ueen t hough I of h er son. Sh e had t reasured 
up the stories of his prowess and bravery, how he could out rim the deer, and 
single handed overcome the tiger. He was still only a boy, not yet si nr teen, but 
it was a ebanoe worth trying. So she sent for him and revealed herself as his 
mother, telling him that he was a Prince by birth and rightful successor to the 
throne and showed him bow the kingdom was troubled by this g'^nt and in 
danger of again passing to the Indians whom his father Tbamala had overcome. 
The boy was brave as he was strong, and gladly offered himself as champion of 
the kingdom. Then he went to Wimala and without making known his true 
estate asked for permission to fight against the giant. 

■ What can this boy do laughed Wimala, ‘ where so many grown up men 
and champions have failed'^'. 

But the boy arming himself with his father's spear, which his mother gave 
him, went out to fight with Lamba. One on each side, picked champions, they 
were to fight while the armies watched them. So Lamba came out from the 
army, dancing and singing and tossing bis battle a^te high into the air^ catching it 
as it lell and brandishing it against the small boy who stood out silent and all 
alone in front of the army watching the onset of the giant. At length they 
came within speaking distance and the giant lauged at the hoy telling him to go- 
back and mind his buffaloes ^ 'It is my trade^ he boasted ‘to kill full armed 
warriors, I do not wish to butcher li(tle cattle herds\ But the boy had learned 
cunning from the jungle cat : 'Why then,* he ashed, ^ why then, having said that 
you would come alcue, do you bring a company ol men behind you?'. 

Lamba turned round to look, and swift as the spring of a tiger the boy 
jumped at him, thrusting the spear beneath his armpit so that the head came out 
siJE iuches dear on the further side, Lamba fell back dead, and the Indian army, 
terrified at the fall of their leader, broke and fled^ while the Mens chased them to 
their ship, killing so many that no Indian army has ever ventured to return. 

Then "Wimala came out to meet the boy, telling him to ask for his reward. 
But the boy kept silent while his mother lold the story of his life, how he had 
been the infant Son of Tbainala, whom Wimala had ordered to be killed. 
"Wimala became very much afraid fearing lest the boy should kill him as he had 
killed the giant. But the boy was not yet of an age to rule and he confirtBed the 
uncle on his throne until he died. 

And after the death of Wimala, the boy succeeded to the throne, as the third 
King of Hanthawaddy, taking Altha as his namE after the village where he had 
spent his childhood as a cattle herd. And during his reign the land had peace 
and religion was established. 
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2 . BHADRADEVI, THE MERCHANrS DAUGHTER. 

“ And tlie ti^mc of that Queen, Bhadradevi, is faioous up to the present day.” 
That is how the stot-y finishes and there is Do doubt that her name deserves to be 
redaembered. Probably, ii]though 1 have never come across them there are still 
playbooks which commemorate her, and under tbc name of Ta-pu-uga she is 
mentioned in some of the chronicles that are readily accessible, but the only 
account known to me "which tells of her at length is that given in the scholarly 
translation by Professor Schmidt of tlie Talaing Chrouicie from that language into 
German. Together with All ha, the CalUe Herd, and the Golden Company of 
Aung Zeya, who led the last assault on Syriaiu, and the general who under the 
style of Lord ol the Setting Sun led the forlorn hope iu 1856 she deserves a place 
in every school reading book whether it is written in English or Burmese. 

She was the daughter of a merchant who lived in the reign of Teiktha Raza, 
the seventh King of Hanthawaddy of the lice of Thamala- All the preceding 
kings had reverenced religion, honoured the Three Precious Things, the Buddha, 
the Law and the Assembly, erected pagodas, founded monasteries, and set up 
memorials fashioned in the likeness of the Buddha, But Teiktha Raza, says the 
history was a follower ol Dewadat: he did not lion oar the Buddha, nor accept 
the Law, nor pay respect to the Assembly, He cast down all the memorials of 
the Buddha, burying them in the groundt or throwing them into the waters and 
marshy places. Ho prohibited the public practice cf religion, so that no one could 
go to the pagoda to observe their duties, nor could the monks administer the 
commandments to the people. Bat he coidd not order the hearts of his Subjects 
and some of them in private still maintained religious practices^ 

Among these were a certain merchant and his family. He had only one 
daughter, then known as Ta'pu-oga, whom from the age of ten years he had 
instructed in the coDsolatlons of religion. At that time the King had not yet 
decreed that no one should go to the pagodas, and regularly on holy days her 
parents had taken her to the oionastery, where she had been accustomed to hear 
the monks recite the Law and had learned to welcome the truths of the Three 
Precious Things. It was not until she Lid finijshed (he first period of life and 
was just fully grown that the King issued his decrees against religion. 

Shortly after the new laws had been promulgated she went out with an old 
slave woman to the batliitig pooL and while bathing her foot struck against some¬ 
thing hard. Putting down her baud she felt that ft was a figure carved in stone, 
so calling for help from her attendan t they dragged it out on to the bank. It was 
a heavy task, bat with hard work they sucteeded in landing it before the sun had 
reached its highest. It was a statue of the Buddha all covered with gold and 
glistening in the sunlight so that their eyes were dazzled, 

' Who is so diiring she asked the old attendant, ‘^as to have overthrown this 
statue of the Master?’. 

' Ah 1 lady't the old woman answered her respectfully, ^ it is this blasphe¬ 
mous (deitlij Eing, who follows the word of an unfaithful teacher, over the whole 
country he has overthown the memorials of religion,, and should anyone pay 
honour to the Buddha at the pagoda it is ordered that he shall be put to death 
and utterly made away with Ou this wise replied the old attendant- 

T live according to the Three Precious Things’, answered the maiden, ^and 
I do not seek to avoid death. Comt Jet as wash the statue and we will once 
more place it in the Temple.’ Then together they -washed it and set it in the 
Temple. Before long the King heard that the mershant’s daughter had disobeyed 
his orders and sent royal messengers that she should be called before him. The 
messengers found her cleaning and replacing other statues that had been thrown 
down, 

’ Let me remain here for a while ’ she said. 

So the messengers went back and told -the King that she was cleansing and 
replacing all the statues. Once again the K!ing gave orders that she should be 
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brought to him. Ry this^ time she had set up all the statues m a circle as they 
had been at first. She had done her work and was ready to face the King. Siic 
told tlie King boldy what she had done, and in great anger he commanded ^ BiHcg 
her to tl^e elephants that they may trample her to death Outside the palace 
ground there was a herd of half wild elephants, not long captured. "Whenever 
the doors of the elephant pit were opened and anyone thrust in they would 
trumpet loudly, and with angry eyes and waving trunks rush forward to trample 
them to pieces. The King who was a heretic, a destroyer of religion, would sit 
looking on with his crowd of courtiers and laugh. They brought her to the ele¬ 
phants but the maiden allowed compassion (niyittfij to work on the King and the 
elephants and the drivers of the elephants, and she called out in a loud voice. 

“ I take refuge in the Buddha 
1 take refuge in the Law 
'^1 take refuge in the Assembly. 

The elephants hearing this trumpeted loudly in praise of the Three Precious 
Things aud of the girl and refused to go forward and trample on her. The 
drivers also felt compassion, but they were afraid that if they did not obey orders 
they tl^emsclves would be destroyed, so they urged forward their mounts. But 
for all their urging the elephants only trumpeted their praise more loudly. 

At this the King became exceedingly angry, and ordered that she should be 
wrapped round with straw and cast into a fiery furnace. But again she let com¬ 
passion work on (hose who were charged to throw her in, repeaUng to them the 
words of comfort. And they were afraid to burn her and went back to the King 
reporting that just as the elephants had refused to tread on her so did the flames 
refuse to burn her. Then the King waxed still more wroth and bad the maiden 
brought before him bouud, a prisoner- ' If,' he said, ^ I see a statue of your 
Master fly up into the sky, then you may live but if of seven statues tliere is not 
produced an eighth then I will certainly Cut you into Seven pieces,^ 

Then the maiden by prayer acquired dominion over matter andT where seven 
statues stood in the circle as she had replaced them, eight flew up into the air 
and went to the place of the King. And the King commanded that his heretic 
teachers should perform a like miraclcH but they could not accomplish it. So 
recogulsing the power of true religion the King became a thankful and pious fol¬ 
lower of the Master, he set up pagodas to rnark the sites of all these miracles, 
turned the heretics out of his kingdom and raised the maiden to the position of 
chief queen. And the name of that Queen, Bliadradevi, is famous up to the 
presetst day. 

L S, K 


THIEVES' NIGHT AT MANDALAY, 

There is an old custom at Mandalay, now dying out but in full force a few 
years ago, which is ol some lateresl to anthropologists and has not, so far as 1 
know, bitherto been described. On the night of the full moon of Taraungmon, 
which usually falls in November, every one has full license to steal what he 
pleases from his neighbour's house and remove it to a distance, the only condi¬ 
tions being that it should be taken without the owner's knowledge aud placed 
where it is possible for him to recover il^ if he chooses to search far enough. 
L-oiig alter the annexation of Upper Burma^ on the morning after the full moon, 
some of the mam roads in the city were to be seen almost completely blocked 
with vast piles of furniture and belongings of all kinds> surreptitiously removed 
from more or less distant houses. The bigger the object, of course, the greater 
the skill shown, the more trouble to the owners, and therefore fbe greater fun. 
Wooden platforms, used either as bedsteads or for sitting on during the day, were 
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often selected^ and those, piled on the top of One anottier, made at least a good 
base lor other articles, which Included cooking-pots and large jars for storing 
water (beautiful dummy figures could be made out of these and a few articles of 
clotbibg, also surreptittousty removed)^ such tables and chairs as were in use, and 
even staircases. On one occasion, indeed, tbe removal ol a staircase resulted in 
a somewhat Serious accideut The owner of the house, walking out of a door in 
the upper story before dawn, when he vas perhaps not fully awake, stepped Into 
space^ aud was found below with a broken legr Although part of the game was 
never to let it be known who removed the things, the owner having to fend them 
for hiuiselft in this case the thief" came forward, and supported the man's 
family while he was uuable to work. 

Not the least lute resting result of tbe custom is the light it throws on the 
character ot the Barmans of Mandalay. It would be impossible Jn a community 
that is not, on the whole, honest, and above all extraoidinarily good-tempered. 
To have to go out and search for one's household goods in a dozen different 
directions before sitting down to a meal voald be trying to anyone's temper, and 
the Burmese are generally supposed to be a passionate race. One would think, 
also, tliat thieves would make use of the custom to steal the things put out on the 
roads, or to commit real thefts on pretence of merely joibing in tbe game ; but 1 
am assured that they do, or at least did, nothing of tbe kind. It is a point of 
honour for the persons who remove the goods to keep an eye on them until they 
are found by the owners, and if they do by any chance disappear they make good 
their Value, 

The custom seems to be comparatively little known outside Mandalay, the 
royal city. Another fortu of Ut however, appears to have once been general in 
Upper Burma by which every one bad the right, on this night of the year^ to help 
bJinself surreptitiously to growing fruit, and to eat it at leisure. It was also usual 
for young men and girls to throw fruit at each other and at the houses of their 
elders ; the ZibyUf an interior kind of plum, being especially used in this way. 

It may be that the Mandalay ctisEom is merely a town dev elopement ol the 
other. At all events the license to help oneself to fruit, and the use of fruit as a 
tnisslle, in a kind, of carnival Suggest many parallels in other countries, and seem 
to be a survival of rites intended to promote fertility ; while the orgy of practical 
joking which the Mandalay people indulge in is more difficult to eJic.plaiD, It may 
be that a mirth-loving people, finding themselves in a town with no growing 
fruit, substituted for the license to remove aud eat it a license to play practical 
jokes on those among them who had more property than they ought to J^ave. 
There appears to be no trace c£ a patron saint of thieves, in whose lionour the 
people might have dev'Oted themselves to a pretence of thieving for one night in 
the year ; not, of Course^ in order to promote theft, but with a view to protecting 
their own property by propitiating the god. 


R. GRANT BROWN. 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 

IV.-^BXJRMESE PHILOLOGY AND THE SHAN LANGUAGE. 

In the Journal of the Burma Research Society, June 1913, there is an article 
by Prof. C. DuroiselJe on .Barmese Philology which quotes with approval 
Mr. J, A. Stewart's rule : 

"Groups of words whose main differentia is tone are seen to have a 
close similarity of meaning 
and then the Professor gives another : 

“Words which are closely related in meaning have the same inherent 
vowel sound 
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I was curious enough to look Into the matUr to see whetiter either or both 
of those rules would apply^ in any large measure^ to the Shan language. Of 
course I did not pick out words of the aamc tone, or words of the same vowof 
sound, and then see about their meanings, but. taking a large ntni>Lier of words of 
radically the pme meaning, I tried to reduce them to either the one or the other 
of the rules given* The results are far from satisfactory—the exceptions seem to 
pervert rather than prove the rules, so far as the Shan language is concerned. I 
went through all the groups of words given on pages 15 and 16, 26 groups la all, 
but I need give here only a few of them to show how the rules worked* ‘What 
is true of these few is also true of them all The first group, as given by Prof. 
Duroiselle, contains words meaning to enter, being entered, etc. For the Shan 
we have : COoS^ co, oj* o^, cdS, ag, cgc5, goS, o^E, 

It may be seen at a glance that these words may be grouped roond several 
tones or vowel sounds but not round only one of either* In fact, nearly all of 
the tones, and one-half of the vowel sounds in the whole language are represen¬ 
ted here. 

Let us try the second group, of words meaning to press, to squeeze, etc., to see 
if we may be more fortunate i CpiSi uoS, J8o5j J3 eS, Gqp, dBB, 

<^oS, g. 

Here there is a little less variety in the vowel sounds, but the ^me variety 
in tonal inflection and In initial consonants* 

Now we will try the third group, words having the meaning to hang^ being 
hung, etc.: ocS^ oy &iBt coS, co|^ ccS, o6| ,8cpj 

'g* 

Here, again, it would be impossible to reduce these words to any one tonal 
inflection or to any one vow^ sound ; there must have been many roof* 
words 

may try once more, for good measure, with words meaning to coil, bend^ 
etc.: ucS, O'^, joBf cS^ jBB, JB'^S, 8»$, 8cp, 8i£, J8S, c9S, 

^c5, i^oS, n; E, j, 9* gE, gE, 

Here there is the same variety in tonal inflection^ but perhaps a little less In 
vowel sounds and in initial consonants. 

The number of “root-words" may be considerably less than tbe total 
number given here, and It is possible thal either or both of Ihe rules might be 
applied to the Slian language to some advantage, but let us hope that some better 
rules may be found* 

. In a fopt note, on page 13, Prof. Duroiselle makes the surprising statement: 

Chinese is said to have about 500 root-words at most”. 1 am not a Chinese 
scholar, but 1 doubt the accuracy of that statement. It is exceedingly difficult to 
beheve that a language like the Chinese, which has borrowed from various sur-, 
rounding barbarian races and tribes, in ils process-four thousand years long—of 
imposing Chinese culture upon them aud then in assimilating them, contains only 
about 500 root-words. The Chinese must have assimilated more words than that 
from Mocifgol-Tatars, Lao-Shans, Mon-Khmers, Tibeto-Burmaus, Tunguses and 
Turks. Let alone her original stock of pure Chinese words (whatever they may 
have been). 

That the Chinese w-ritten language may be reduced to 500 root-symbols is 
believable ; fust as the Shan written language may be reduced (o a liroited 
number of consonant and vowel combinatious. But these monosyllables, though 
they look just alike on the written page, arc pronounced in various ways and 
have a multitude of distinct radical meanings* 

A similar thing may be said of Burmese : Take that first fuie* 
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*' Groups of vords vhost pnaEU differentia is tone are seen to have a close 
similarity of meaning"* But tbere are only three or four tones in Burmesen as 
Dov spoken ; vhile there must be as many thousand of words in common usei a 
thousand^ on an average, for each tone. This must vitiate, to some degree^ the 
value of that rulci for philological puiposes, even in Burmese. The same thing 
holds good, to a slightly less degree, of the vowel'SOundi theory. The only rule 
that I can, at present, discover for the Shan language is the rule of endless 
variety. 

Note :—J>lany of llic Shan words were from Dr. Cushing's DJolionary, a fewoiiue 

from my own unpublished lists. 

W. W. COCHRANE* 


REMARKS ON Mr. COCHRANE’S NOTE* 

This note of Mr. Cochrane is Interesting in that it shows that the phenomena 
pointed out by Mr. J. A, Slewarl and myself*^ and to which be refers, do not apply 
to the Shan language. This is a point acquired to Indo-Chinese philology. But 
froid this to imply that two rules, which fit exactly Burmese because evolved 
from the structure of the language itself, are no good because they do not likewise 
exactly apply to Shan also, is somewhat off the mark. It was certainly not to be 
expected that these two rules would find equally satisfactory applioation in abso¬ 
lutely all the Indo-Chinese tongues, which iucLude several families of languges ; 
but it was hoped they might apply, either ira fofo or in part, to a large number 
of them, and principally to dialects of the Tibeto^Burman family. That this hope 
might reasonably be realized is shown by the rule set down by myself, that 
words which are closely related in meaning have the same inherent vowel 
Sound ", applies equally to Talaiug, which belongs to the Mon-Khmer family, its 
application is not sc wide in this language as in Burmese, but is still sufficiently 
striking to establish the rule on" a somewhat firmer basis. I hope to publish 
a short list ot examples in a future number of the Journal. 

Mr Cochrane wonders at my statement that “ Chinese 35 said to have about 
500 root-words at most 1 do nol think any one would make such a statement 
at random ; I could not remember where 1 had seen this stated in black and 
white, Sind not being myself in the least a Chinese scholar, 1 wrote to Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, our distinguished sinologist, for his opinion. His answer is here 
appended* which shews I did not err widely. 


CHAS. DUROISELLE. . 

Dear Mr. Ddroiselee, 

Your letter of 5ih instant. The Encyclopsedia Britannica (Volume V* 
page 655) says : 

" The Dumber of the priofiitives (or root-words) has been variously 
estimated. Dr. Marshman gives them at 3S67, Gallery at about IDDO, and later 
writers have reckoned them to be from tlOO to 1200. Taking them even at the 
lowest of these figures, it will readily be imagined how, by combining wilh the 
214 determinatives, they may be made to form the thirty and odd thousand 
distinct characters of the laeguage, since, of course, it would be possible by com- 
bioiog each of the lOGO primitives with every one of the 214 determinatives, to 
form more than seven times that number of characters ” In other words, there 


* See J* E* Rr S* Vol. part II, 1^^, and Vnlntue HI, part 1, page 12. 
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are over 3 0 .000 c liara cters or wri Itea s y inbols i n the C h in ese Ian gu age. They are 
formed by a process knowaj ii; Algebra^ as Permutation and Combination, i e., to 
say^ by placing the 1000 primitives in jiiztapositioD with the 214 detcroiinatives. 

‘fl/illiams (Middle Kingdom, Volume page 6111 says 3 “In Morrison's Dic¬ 
tionary the number of separate words in the court dialect is 411 , but if the aspi¬ 
rated syllables fae distinguished there are 533. In the author's Syllabic Dic¬ 
tionary " the number is 532 ; V^ade reduces the Peking dialect to 397 syllables 
in one list, and increases it to 420 in another, in the Cantonese there are 707 ; 
in the dialect of Swalow, 674 ; at Amoy, about 900 ; at Fulicl^au, 923 ; and 660 at 
Shanghai. All these lists distiiiguisti between aspirated and unaspiiuted words”. 

There are many dialects spoken in China. At one time in the dim past, each 
dialect formed an independent tongue The number of separate words used in 
the Court dialect spoken at Peking^ which is called Pekinese Mandarin, may be 
roughly set down at 500. By the help of tones, which are four in number, the 
number of words is raised considerably. In the Amoy and Fubchau dialects, 
there are about 900 arjd 923 separate words respectively, and each of these 
dialects has more than 4 tones. 

It may be taken for granted that the number of separate or independent 
words in the Chinese language ranges from 500 to lOOO, and that by the help o£ 
tones and the 214 determinatives^ the number is raised to over 3D,0D0 

Yours Sincerely, 

TAW SEIN KO. 

Mandalay, 6th J^ehruary 1914^ 


V—REPLIES TO Mr* COOPER’S 

NOTE ON TALAING NISSAYAS AND VOCABULARY. 

Mandolayf Sth JaTiuaryI9lS- 

My dear Maung Tin, 

On first reading Mr. W, G. Cooper's “ A note on Talaing Nissayas and Voca¬ 
bulary " in the last number of the Journal, Vol, IV, part ii, in which lie critreises 
my Talaing NIssayas ”, I was so struck by the evident lack of literary criticism, 
the errors into which he himself falls, and the way in which he applies the lashes^ 
that I did not think it necessary to answer his Note. These defects are so self- 
evident that, in my opinion, they precluded the necessity of any reply. But 
Several friends of mine, wed acquainted with Talaing, have thought otherwise* 
and in deference to their wishes 1 now intend answering Mr. Cooper. As you 
have given me to undertand, however, that it is now too late for any contribution 
finding a place in the forthcoming number of the Journal, I shall send you my 
reply for insertiou in a future issue. I need scarcely tell you it shall be wrilten 
in a friendly spirit of literary criticism. lam aware of the defect of my ” Nissa- 
yas ”, and I take this opportunity to thank sincerely Mr* Cooper for a number 
of errors which he has pointed out. 

I am sending you, for favour of Inserlton in this miniber, two short letters 
addressed to me, one by the well-known Talaing scholar, Revd. R Halliday ; the 
other, by Mr. C- O. Blagdeu* so well known in connection with Pyu and Talaing. 
Bolh of them are instructive, throwing some side-light on Mon Philology and 
transliteration. Anything that falls from the pen of these two mature Talaing 
scholars is too valuable to be stored away within the covers of a private file. 

Yours Sincerely, 

Chas. DUROISELLE. 


10 
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Dear Mr. DDroiselle, 

1 have read Mr. Cooper's notes crilicising your paper on the Tataing Missa- 
yas. Whilst he s^hows a surprisitig knowledge for so new a student be is far 
from being ejcpert enough either to set you right on all points or to question the 
Pali Scholarship of the old Talaing writers as he seems to do. I am confident tjiat 
you will be quite able to defend youi own positions from Mr. Cooper's attacks 
unless where he has actually put you in the wrong. L could almost wish to 
write something in defence of the old writers. That Mr. Cooper’s knowledge of 
either coloquial or literary Talaing has its limitations could easily be proved from 
his paper. 

As to your system of transliteration the advantages of which Mr. Cooper 
does not seem to appreciate, I think you will have seen that I am quite in agree- 
ment with you in the main. I know no other way of aocurately represeutlng 
Talaing for the purposes we have in view. It is not as if we were seeking to 
teach the spoken language. Mr. Cooper's method in many cases represents mere 
provincialisms. There is really no standard Talaing pronundation unless we 
adopt the Pegu dialect and Mr. Cooper does not represent that. The word cSoS 
for example is pronounood variously tit, iet and even something tike fait.. dB 
is ti, tat, ioi, etc. may be put, pawt, paut or pait as occasion requires. 

The first in each case is the Pegu form. Talaing prosody too recognises no 
change ia the sound of the same vowel symbol no matter how it is placed, 
on and dl rhyme with aso though the vowel is spoken differently, 

I should be in favour^ however, of representing the anusvara by h and a’ 
where it is a convenieuce for c6 and aS. Where it occurs before a final conso¬ 
nant 1 should like to see it represented by a vowel simply, perhaps O with a 
mark over it. I have been using Mr. Blagden^s ui for though it would be 
preferable to have a single symbol there too. I use w for +. 

I notice that Mr. Cooper takes exception to your derivation of SSoDiwooS 
also found as It is not only composed of two words, but the two words 

are used separatelyi both in the spoken language and in the books. Here is a 
passage from Mat'igaladlpani in which the words occur in consecutive sentences- 

!»eO^O CgBECpS gB fl Bl 

When the teacher bad been informed many times by different people, he 
believed their tales and thus considered. If I put him to death, then people will 
Say that the teacher kills his pupils." 

I have not met with for It can only be an attempt to represent a 

provincial pronunciation. 

goS^uS represents ^kkam the kidneys. 

I wonder if should not be tfoSc 0 ^i! In the Pali Mon Dictionary auja- 
narii is given as «ce^=ooSce^o^|oD^«oSn The latter, I think, is the form used 
in the ^kem. I have found for a collyrium, but that may have been 

either a mere mistake or the first part has been suggested by the word for the 
eyes. It is iuteresting to note that the Burmese has a.pplied to an eye- 

salve for cattle. 1 think it quite likely to be connected with the Talaing word. 
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Mfr Cooper is quite wrong in connecllng with the It is not 

the name of n tree at all, but of a spirit-ha tinted tree- I liaut found a list o£ four 
kinds of ocoS in the Mai'igaladipani, yuoSj^tSn ycoSc^ii 

“ Spirits of the woods^ of the rocks or hllls^ of the dryland and of the wAters-” 

is also fotiud and indicates the pronunciation to which 1 have been acctis* 
tomed. 08 and are also found and agree with colloquial usage. 

I am surprised that Mr. Cooper has not met with G 05 ]^. I am afraid 
his reading has not been very extensive. I heard the form very early in 

my acquaintance with the Talaiugs. This would be represented by and 

the form mentioned by Mr. Cooper and found in constant use is no doubt a 

softening down of the fuller form. is the expression for uncles and 

atm I Sr 

Mr. Cooper's comment on i^oSoocS sent me looking up your reference to 
Sudhr 2 ; the quotation should read SJ'|^d^S330CXi3G|^cm'3^^ lit., he made use of 
food ”, " made a meal." reformed spelling for the usual and is 

for paribhoga. means therefore make use of”, and in certain oasts 

takes the place of ». It is usually found with a word meaning food expiessed or 
understood. 

In his comment on u^q^S Mr. Cooper makes a curious use of ^ and |^S 
The former Indicates the indicative and the latter the imperative mood. 

His explanation of coeyoE is fanciful Jam afraidr It is the utter weariness 
that is referred to iu a very sick person. 1 have usually found the com pound 
cos«o£e<^oSu 

Mr. Cooper is again wrong in thinking that :30C|S has no meaning of itself. 
It is oftenest found in the combination 00e^£u1(S demerit, wrongdoing, sin. It i& 
frequently written oOGj^oidl^. It is also found as 6e|Sol5n$ej^£ means “ deed, 
act'^ as deeds of merii/' This Is apparently the later representa¬ 

tive of Mr. Blagdea's stnran of the Myazedi inscription and ^auran of the Shwe- 
zLgon. & and oo arc often interchangeable in Talaing as e 5 for is 

■' to cut off " “ part with cig^oSi*o^aaoo:> ” to refuse food." 

Well, I suppose the discussion will all help toward the end desired, but I am 
more aud more convinced that a wider knowledge of literary Taiaing than we 
now possess, even with a good acquaintance with Pali is needed to make headway 
in Talaing lexicography. 

Hoping yon are progressing with your Talaing studies. 


Yours Sincerely, 

R. HALLIDAY. 
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Cooper's uotes on your " Nlssayas” contain not a few mistakes of liis own. 
He is Ignite wrong In ascertLng that ft)^00®? is a contraction for They 

are two distinct expressions (witli similar Signification) and the Sudbanimavatr 
has numerous cases of the former written out in full &^o6oo@s j besides it occurs 
in the Very old inscriptions. I will not quote the old form from memory but I 
can refer to it later, however it is a certain fact. 

Moreover it ought to be explained to him that your transliteration does not 
jjnrjgose to render the pronunciation of Talaing. His own transliteration is 
hopeless even for that purpose. We need^ I admits a method of writing Talaiug 
phonetically^ but the sounds of the language must first be carefully studied and 
recorded and of course each local variety of pronuncialiou would involve some 
difference in renderin|. For generaf purpose we must stick to onr system of 
strict transliteration, neglecting the modern sounds altogether. 

C, O. BLAGDEN. 
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( J ) oS 2 ao:> CX>8 oo IJp ^<^oS jSTOS 30 

<|<Scg£cecBoosiqi 

^ 5OC^3^®a:^ilO^(pa£COo£?©m3SC0OG3Ci3fi^BpMG|^lSog£cBcSoGajJii 

( 9 ) oo^cij^&ccooeggBDi^E^a^^tcoEfT^oj^sWicooS^cpiJ^e^fScgEtt^cKma^ii 

( 3 ) &^!^£e|cco^eraosGQDGaoDc^ep30G[^og£ffed3cQ5i^ii 

^ G ) psci^^Eejcoo^Bno^Es^^sooosr^cipsoc^iyogEced^oos^ti 

Ch^fOiaE>^ 800 ^< 50336 $CmE0^3^803^aol^ 3oO30o6ogi:£ooG^o£!^ 
GG^icoo > 03ioo3aiODS ^cp aacj^fScg EsecBfloa^ p 

(o ) S S mo § ^ :§€rsj> oSc^l? i OJ s^ !Oj<^f^iiajj|sooo 80 poo^ c^o E ari^Sigcp i |^ a 

rocc^o oSooosip 33 ^ GgK^OOaji 

(e) (^cgE*e§3oSo5o1a^08oc@(c»^ ccoooSsmoEdlj^o^^igspal^acojtjooScooi 

Gj^!:»Gg 6 cg d^oos^ii 

^d^Ci 5 T 033 lSGOOO-£-g 3 ^ 39 e^t?(^Cg£l 3000^SOS^oE^^ GBC^OO^ COOSfT^S 
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<^0E Ecgol II 00 oS 0 w £ s r^ioooB ^oSfS *cg iOkgoEiiogoE cp^ ^oEo^oScaDO iOocj^E * 

6^11 o^e^EGEji^ (iff ooGsfioEooeoooEttEao^tc^^oSii ooo 5 o(||^S^m^o^^o>oJ 
(^J^ct^o^ i @ s C^S d oo o5ong<$ a j^^ScooE sodBt^ t35 ^cEgcsj S oji^a ifmS^cco mpS* 

{ 0 3 ) c^gEnGoos^oa^d1oSiioto^c6oo(SiooSt^Ejio^G[»33sa>oE8(3oEs300«E(mpSp 

oocp cro oS wSs oog^oocpEs ooo § a^twcooE r o o cpoao:^« £ i m gu 

CJ3 og ig ^ 30 g^ci^ ooE a oaooE E<f cgoE e g^£ a^ S oSf:^^^ g a<g£ao^a S?^ ^ 

coE&ms«Ea^^?(^oo^3^@?3oSoo3ac^gajiS§Ksi:8^«33^oS^@8(^£ 

C3dSgGO330g£n 

e^gSdS^ogoooooroaEj moScofiSd^^aGOTEst/r^f^rosj^SoSjciS o(g^?fi \5 
oo^Mooc^BSooa^SggoSi^spigo a^mt^E n moms gm 05 g&^> o^ep s P 3 £ !»c5 gooS 
m^iioo£^9f^33o5^5 ^EsISEmeS c§coooc£c^£d 5dS(fooo5^5J£5^spG^5=3oS§» 

G^(Soofr>ojpo^£pamoE3OCo™E^oiisooGO?d^c0oS§io|^pEiBj^gica£Eooo8mg5i3cSo 
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c]_c«:>:)G&oope03|ti ooi:^^8^o8(g^;ptc□oo3o:)O^o:i^co3oo0Sf^ naoG]_£ 6 ^ 8 oS^ ■ 

s^ 8 ^£ic^<| oos^QoS^oS^cS'qacgr^^ ^oo^iri^cc^ 

toc |8 5* C3^i?coaiS dB^ oS^ ^ ^ Gco DCi gSi 

c^<TO(^8oS5<^sEg<^HS^o:^:>^ir:^oEcg(]£iicoS3O3se3O0Sc^^oS o^a^<S[^tc^£i 
ocuSs g ^ (^Sog £00 Ec^oSaadB^j^K) jo5^ ij o»&co:?ttcono gS II 

( 0 ^) c^osGi^BnS^oStiSEH poo5os£!t^i?oo:?(§^*eoQ5^oo^ oo^Koo53sd^£En 
e«p£3oc5eo8coaoo£|0C3Oot o 1 c^^o^^cog 5 <^u c^!j3^Jf^jg8o30^cooci^3S<?ooS^ 
c3D:ioocpj5ooB ^Ti dB ciSco|c>^ oSsooaE 3 fioo^DB^ii GfiQo £ a G 30D asoaoSc £j 4 > 

CO 0 Sc§f^^OJt? 0 GL?n 3S^oSog^g^O©^3aoS ^ylE(^pEaJgScoO:> O^G[£«£E^O^l^^CQ 
£)3dBiSi3a^c5^^ e^i^e0to1(^(d§uocS2^'5“ mc|^ 8 oS<^iyc^d^ ccoeccoi^oS^oSoo 
^ acj]£ E ce tj^ssS ^s^o8 a c^cdl ep (XI rocoat^ Gcoao^i 

^ 3^) c033o^02<n5^& j aoo-0^cg8ii t!6ocooc8ao£§^DE^8ooo5|F»£joQGpj 

^JOO0SlO'^^EOO^tGOO&D^l(JOtOO0§^CGjaij^o5ilOO3BOufi'l OO^cS^^J 

oS^EtgcmS^ (§®^ ^ i^ScscoBaoflgE j^ooEec^ coo:> og ^cmB 81 c^ cSi 

s §t g aa g S 8 ^c 3 oogl 1 o 1016 g; * ao^Stij ^00 ^ 3 S(iy)£ a 1 ^ 30^1 as SCO B 53 gc£ ^ ^ 

!»ccoeicco^£eico£eici^i G^i^ait^iotgiJ 1 e^a SiooS'd^e^i 

^ e^^o5 oo^ E» 8 t goS^ s ^ E^roE a d^aacS^iss sKus^a ^ f 100 oS 

<gt?i»ccOE 0 ic u ^ a o^ (5-ot^cScoacooS^^ 0 o 8 e d^ 003E o oS Gp ovo EcgSd^ao gS 

(ag) 0 oEgoo^cpBeooSsj^|£J^oS CJpcpEa^Q&^^GGpoS&ME^fico^raocDn tjoso 
^o5ii?£(3^3o£t0^d^£o^o6i ^soiSgoojpSf^e^gS^H ooiJig^d^EcgEu asoB^aaa^oS^ 
gicjjE ua'gooEa c:^8o^(r^n«^^0 ^3S(^:^t^^S^ot^^:^J^Sco3?£0o■Sari^ll 30o)i}^o:g(S&^o£3^ 
d^ecDOO^i 

f 3 G) @cSg33^GpEOO0SnOOOoggQg£icchooo^ei:j(g3£*eooS_^o£dSoo£a3^ie^GooS 
ijje^EOO^act^lSoSaa^ 13308*0:?oSuls 0083 cooD335]_i5'ra§j^a(^*E^E h u®a5o<=ocptcoo5 
f^ccjjOcEcD^tcuEOO^ca^o^o^aDoaigi^i^ciora^^ii ■33d9<SEa5^c50^oo(8*g^d58c:g£§[^( 
O^O^^oSGODB^lSo^O^tS'cO^ 8 *^ ^Ee cBcgES^S^ coo 00^1 

(o(|) goSg:>O^GpiOQgS«<£^O^tel^*gg0gl3jgc£c^C005^epSn^oS§££g3C3OOH 
o^gma^D3^tj5c^coo3^3>QcoS^*o03aod]iJ!nggcO’*:i^4>o^aoSco^Oi^c$^ae^cooo 
C03^H o 8 ^oev£soogSooc^o 8 tc^^Eo^£ 0 E<^Ei »ggf3Q0c*g3£Ed^0o5y^oa^D^ 
£j3(S^s33^cS0^ oa^Eg^c^Ec^ 3oc^aEEf^Ecoo3D ^(^i^ifajOfiJco^ac^oEidJi 

(oo) goEgoo^cp aoo^ii cpot^t^SggSi coSmaco coaoSj^o^ t^cooS^e^i 
o^aSS^cSoaoti^gpcocBoooi eg]|ocoo 8 oooit coajjoc5c8oDOi s^clcOj^IooSJBojoii 
ooo^ooo t: 8 mo 6 :O 0 Si< ol ooo^DjQ^idB d^cs^oSceoEjcSa^^scstS oo^sogga^i 33 c 3^333 
5 cS 5 ^|§i< 5 ] 8 sqo S tg^c^Et^EiceoBa ^ oSctj] oSo^oS S ^oEoooii^^?^ h OlJo^^^CD3^c(x>cogSB. 
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{o[®) 0cSg^S2Gpa3J0S»a3Qgd^£«iinog<HQoS0gS33|En ecco|§>ooSc^C036^ 
egSii e^Qogoc^cS^o03G^03^a^t^333Ei ooo:?oo«o&3i^oSGm5f^Heo33too5^oo^D3 
iTl II o 1 ccaSpco:? 00^00^3 33 cS^e33^cS[^oj^^>oo 5 sg^c^£c^£i 

ogi^ o1 E Jojs 3 G@oS i II 4>tJD^ ooy oao^oS^ oSs^cco oj^it 

(jo) [^c5go3jcpa^j3«ooo£s.^ooSog|^^(i.Eau ^cooSf»D^|5mccD:>8jii 
QSjoo5^«co^iifio:?cOf:^ sj^gS^n^J3c85EG^^oS^{§st^Ei m^8g^E:^£tg£iog|i^i^f0t^^ 
a20^ty<X)0E i r^i ogg ej^B!?4:>o6cgE S oo od gSji 

(jt0^ c] cpE^cco^S i sQoSi 0eoSu£scio^coiitooo^g^oSgo^cps 
COiq^'^oSoo^O^JigoSc^^OO^II 3acjS^l33^oS^(§*<^El C«c8f0a: 

^cSQcgS 1^ Qoo jt|§ o8 Bf^aa gcoac8^og E8 ^d^coo oo^i 

(j dSootJoof^ySeoogSa aoej^Bcooon t^maocpao ^GcSwSac^ moSSeooo 
c^o^iCjSiTOisc^ o^GpEG&cSffoo5a®oEso3^EsooooSaaso£!(^ 

logS JIM cS^ JM ^ cS ^tfco:i i e@o£ ari§ h qoI cpoofDociD^oSi^oo^i 


^J 3001^0gSOoSIld9^0gOCOCiOOOttEICOoSoOnSBGSiDOOCCO^i 0ggC|^COO^DO 

5^6 j dlEC^oo^Sn ooooo^o^ecpoSco^s^iiw8Et^5]^oSglatoo^ii o£CoS'r^^6coi«t§ 
cogSeoay^uc^Ml^ clscp^i^oco^f^n o^sacoTSat^^S^i c^ooSo^c^icl^S^ 
oo^c^uocoo^ J olE0£ci^Siic^ycco^M^8 j uIsj^oDgS# c0aoStfoSgu^ t^cooo 
0co5^f^oSjj)§O!jco:son geogoEsooc^En o^oS^S^^^toooii y|3o3to ^igo 

eoooaOfiocSf^QiStxicjS^EiosooceooE a^ao8a(^*<^8i cSojeoi^c^ c^oS^ SoEsaStn^^ 
ogSncSojsy 33Gol£ii^c^oo5^^GgnSe0i[^os^er^^oo^i wEee^^^c? tgEGcooo^ 
co9ao^i c5n>GOO(5[^8dl£Qo^s|iG0o§n M ocioS^oo*^ ^iJsoooc^oogSr^ M^bQ^^bTO 
tS^a m ofiii3£co9n^ b g soocojggaao jojuaa ugScoa god o^^cogSo 


d^0E(iGDOoaD^cD^u 0gg6^too^M^E J u"l6^^ cs^aoEacooon u|od3uo 
■(^iSoD^o^c^pOO^agoSpsac^goSi^i^En gcf^aEgoooScgEa oDEooosee^B 

^<s^odSoo|i^Sf^p 2oo^||3aG|]s0Of»2ooo^ii soooEcBES'cDoEi GrajpoSoooanSn otjoigt^ 
cooECO^t^3a^B^o^o£*oi^o53OG(^«Kooo4^Ge08sB J olBC^dSf^cnScio^a^BGoaS 

d^flCCiE08G soooSGogoegE B5I usadB^ aoa^cfi 0aj <9^ dojcp ace cBgooSo^ jooE^ cooo^ 
■^0 tcgE ii4>g txB oa'^(?0cij'5ooo iGCOOO gS» 


roooOUD^CpEOOoS COClSGCaB^oS'l Si^spt CoOOoEt^OOgSB <5^^^<p(§0 
O^sri^COoS^BO^oSHOOSpaeODSf^pSODOMS^B^oEll OoSo^E^O^OOC^HC^Cj^gEt soEb^s 
(^oogSgS^B o^oaG|.Cf sj^gEimEtG^^opoBajiSx^o^GODOGgo^noosjG^ c^^^^^EqgEl1 
GCD3§8ccoBgoiGoo«^oSgo^g§i:r^^cD:>o«a^(^g5p(§=g£J^o8» (go^oSoD^t qacoocBjs 

oo^^ooegBi^ogccoiSn oS^aoEicban go^CjEooStGCOJGooooSgii goDoS 9 caooE 
o^aoEa^BsaGgoo^^tocgii |t^^BfoSMsoEcgco5H ^oEoaoEgooJooc^f^iioogjIaa^^i 
MG&D^aaCj)3 c£oOO( GOD I^B 
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I ocj cp^5o^ a II ^ scjj oooi | g;fi^ goyE s ooo a 

aO^UOCrQoSo£i^?(^ 33^t?^o5l| p^G^^^^oS(J^30pSf^ll SCO:>S0000^0Ji^G(^^COOto 

olft cyj?^gGp^^t>^aGaoD£Q0Sjtj^^co3s(^:)£jf:^£^cooc^£i g^3Ecooagacommt^3» 

«]_tS:§csjcODy QG G0Ci?^E«0Sy a^oSi ^ eo3^i 8 Et§oj^ ^oo^StxjisraooS g « ac S 

jg£3cO^^>^oEooSl 03O^St^fi3JaCO^tr^3gOJG[^ngg^0C^oSGOO:?353lll «£jCC: 3JOO0£ 
d^co 5 a ood^S j^oigcoccoE ii 0 3odE^ 8 ^s^oSooi'a j^E sco(^£ n o^ j ^ a c^ co ^S^s ^ t <r/^ 
tz^cSnositf^^dSQoO^Ssad^Efn o:^c^oS'oc^®c5ccl0Saf5&GOO^f^Bo£hgGCQi |1 <^^b^cS 
II y S a so 3 ^ ^ooS H Cj £ 1 t^cb e0 ^^goo ajgoE^ ^ cojon |0 d 

cc§ a ^ ^ 1 o5se ^ iiooo^ 05008050005$ n 

d^SOoli 0O^C^OOSi C^ CoDOoS(^OOII ^^0(^g3«£tGOOJ:^i 3SlG0o£a<Ti^Gy>Gt]O 
cooSioj^^^cpI^oo^fid^ ojj^oG^oSaf^GQoo^jE" ^s^cSooSac^coi ^oo^e 

3o^ioofi^6'(^(S3S0o£0£u)o^0Si ^^EG530o£ojjogoa^£fi@o£ao^“ fi0oj^0agEii 
y£|COOSOO0SilCyj4^gCp^OO^td^C^^a^3^oSQO§E 9 GOOOo 5^^N OgSg3^ffQJO3O380£l 
3O|0^^ccciGoo5" o^^too^i^iasDgcooSGooEc^o^i o30oE^oSy£tO305»0ooo6(^e^ 
oo£tcoE3j0S3;5<^£as^o^c5oo§a (j cooooG<^j[j^tiy£B3oo£oo0Sii o^cpcnodS^^c^G^ 
co^Si^ofipBGcpciSccoojjEii 0ojo5Gt/r^oooS^i n^s^jjcp^oo^ao^oj^l^tc^Eii o£e 0 e 
000*SOoScCOcSn(^O^o53o8i GOdOcfidlc^oElO^cbjiyEi^ BO^SOJ]Oo5GOQ(S'i 

y£s^aoo0S<&Ei ^$yc£§cSJlj5oocgi^^tcoo5^§Q£^cgoSGOo£^coo(^iii y$a 
0aogoSi^oco0Sr^i|0:i^o5ooS5E^0£cig£B SSi^is^Goao^cODS ^coosgsooEoo^i 
£» oooScooDEtC]o£i^ ^ooc5GOo<Sir c^aosl^lfi^g^ySasoDECOi Do^EoEE|^tjEc^oSOT^ 
Cm£^«0SooEo1^at;gGO3o£^olM^V OJ^SGCOEiS^C^EsOoTlECOoSog GfipoSo'lc3<£«^l 
G^GOoS^olot^ g<^oo5gcogc!o5ii wEi^ioo^o^cSaoSic^c^ii coTcooS^spn^oaoS ij 

GBOoE 00^ nG^0E OOClSt^ Good II 

d^30y}iyEtooi^I$0ODtc^ g^g i 8 ^gooS^gcoososHi y£soootoo 
gsTcock^ £ 10 o:)o5(gGOo a g aooE 3O0£ncb* ol db :§ n og^od9oo db p w£ gooo eg^ goo& 
G^oo5cc0o5coooj^f^u o£s@$g£GCG£^C2]^>i^^@«codn c1^o£dSs3065^^E^y(^ 
g goy £ $o§acoDSOo5oSg^Goo5^ y gSsgo ^o5oo3 ao co egoo ocS^i^cargi cl^£ 

30 o^nd^E EI Ech §00 05 go GBoEy ^icldd^o^es *0£e eo^S^Goo E^ccod n 

y£E^Eyt^^o^Gpc^Sll^^Ol^goy£soo0S^yEE^^s0£^^GG0oS G00Cj]£sy£a®3(f^ 
Goo£iGmoco^y£s0Efeotyo5GooS0EGoaoi( o^og0Oo0SH ^int^gowEid^ 3a{g5g<5 
<^OGCpo5o2<S@ Cpa S^£o§GCOtO^J ^^n^gOyEsdD^^S 00^01^ G^o^n 
=3gSin^ifgep@3§;tg3j^ig3@rfii @Dg§ii gs^iyt^c^siojEtif^mejia 

g£^^^sgt|oSg oecpoS^^coo i^Goodi 

oosEropac^^ojEMos oG0oEo£Geo^^o£M^cbsii G0oEgo5BC0o£ 
dj POoc^cSy 0o5sooiSoon^Ddu ol ^^o^gooE 50roo0SH aoE 0 £goo£^oCi cfl rao s 

0 * 33 ^Gpo5ro£ $0 E E^oO0Sg£ 

Goco0Sji<^@og o5^g 0§ ttg oSpgoSg^g sc^jEi go jj f i go^6^* gooo^Ji^ o^i ooSco^ 
s^jcmangciSi c0o8goiS«G0o£0g|i^f^H gog5igoo3<S^n5p^$coosGcodu ooc^y 
0 o 633 OoSooOO&cbtO^oS'Gl^G oodn 
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4>E 8cg ^^Qo^ aficoodj^ *“^9^ ^ ® jf* I '^®P 0^^ ^ Soo c^cp go^c 

^ go^c^d^n «G«3aiS£^:>:jgfij^^i33^iiCj63^o^t3fi'ccosg:iii^oos03SDOi> 
cco aogoSi cco t^oSro "C qsE s (^ 3oj(]£ ns d?£ £^(^5 tooi 

Migo^cSiSoo^^os^^i c|^C|_S£03^0 g|0^33e^fipcqitf^n eoScooS 
caTbogSii o^eoSeaTfioaoe^Gpoo^H m^otcoo:) c^cpc^cocfii oooog^0oS 
CO3OG0^£lI^O3^^^^q^sd85£^S^oSQ■^^■ OO^C^GOOS^ OOgSlICO^OO^^S^HSOCg^JIfiCg^a 
eooQ^&co^ac^cc^G^coT gccoaopSw 

^ j c^^oSs^ooScsoooSjc^cccScooSiioaS^^ii gaoet^cooci* °83L^^ 
o^(Sc30^£c<x>OLjpSn^oSj^oj^oSft |^oc»6'^3(^in^(0Einjg(g]£n3c6^wc3opSii jTlcoai^f^ii 
C[lgo^(Sll^:>00<?i^Cl0^3>^Ot^OjlS^i^oS^5^oSgoOo6'n33d&J ESB^ofi^OptSoJs 
esooE CO 00 p5< 

(^T.) c50En0o§jfl(^gdSiGog^ti0o^5" o0o£QoSn sgoEsofi* O0oS 
^^■ro«n^oo^c^d^fl Q^8C£oaEQ^o^iy0^a0£Goo3c0oSii oj3cg^C0o£cBo£j ojas 
oT3O^o50 GCOOO^II 

(jo) ^c^^acoiJj sodB^s a3^o£0[oj<S§*C3]Eii 3SK^B^<Scg|oSi oBaogEi^ 
OJ(S*300330"1| 33OOoS3O^a(gnS^O0oSd^*i8o54]^«tXl^^OOp£c^0^l [qC^t?nO<Sc038Co£ 
Uo£ 0£ E<c^ ^oS j^O0oScg£ 11^0 ffOOOBfgj^l^ iCi^oSsis] oS^»03 (03 ! 

uoadS^sso^oS ^ojt^cooEgS^fl u^o<S33^osoc£cogSi8o5d^o^ac0ooScd1cjSo^^ii 
oocnyE^?ooo3O^oSfic^0oootSogE*gcisoooefgj[f^i«0o£ g<^ie0o£^M sscS^asa 
^ SCOOBGOgt^ 0OOg£si 

(j C!^CpJOBC@GOo5i^OSCgSl(0Ot)^aG^OoGl0OO^£OO^O!j^H 3^d8£j35yoS^ 
c^(?a>oi SCO oo^d^ I oa ^00 G^oo^n 03Oi>^e3t^[icaTG oTc^ o?t^eco oogEii 

(;po) 00^0033ooa1ii^(S glicco5(^oayoii 35coq5i«a8sooS^o5n ^oocSsedoE* 

o^ oSti 35 d8 ^ s 33 ^oS^C^fSoOO aGC9t^ 0GCOOOgSll 

(^c) OOiSEg^O^5i^aQCO3GOO3Oo5tg^C^E<§J^o5ieD3!>oScgra*0(Sc^S J 0^81 

^ c^Eooo^cooodJE^cgEi d^Ed8iy^o5@o^t 0o(2s<^cCK>oj^a ssdSiSaBs^ciE 
coo 3C 0OOpS» 

(^j) m^gg^d^Ed8^i9ciS^tScaooc5&cg£n@og^ti0o^6'^ii<5^oc$^i 
gEceaoooE^ 3d|g See ii^t^o^g £<^E n a^oB^toa^cS^og ^ODoacc^c^goopSn 

(^^) co^aooooEEgcooSs^fit^Goooi asssoooSoogg&cMOi c^E^oec^Ei^o 

0^£@0^<ao£dJn0O&003lg50q^H^^OGE0COE§£sa^0S^0@c£<^£ll goO^H^C^OJ 
c^iJcooEgE $ POO ^soTsse ^ oo^c§ | o5j> 0o o^e u |g3<jf icgffi^c^tScoo e^Se p cotjjoE i» 
Gj^(?B00gS<§cgEcE>fl gSssa OJOTcB S E30 y o5gJoootsojc^ g OSgSu 

(^ij) o^^igi^ojigGooE^cpi TOcrooSiGooSf^ bo^EeIoS ooDfl^n gomcQiS 
cdTogScnEocoEgg^i go^iSigoootS^c^i ooco5(^=§g^iG^oS 

11 
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(^oS'^■^^oS^8fi5L«8coD^^ce|^6^ cn£co^i^e(S^[^*c^;5oSi?oOu^ 

(^ 3 ) oscooSooeeS^^saoon cguEgoSi ffg(D£3cSc^d^^aoo58^iio:^cp3C6C^?i 
SJOgSioo^a B ogS II #038 g nSiiC0o£ »(^^3* d^ a 3s dS^? oo^dS^^^tco^ b sojc^so^i 
(^(s) O(^spac^^BnQoscO3o8t§£^Qj£nti^a^ii^oco(Siis03£ goSiurg^EsoSt^r^ 

OOcB^^ a I ^tlS0U?aO3 30^ II 

( ¥^) 0SB^?j^^aioo^C3O3Ed^E ^acooSigDBc^Ei^su^i^i ^11 

j^sc^SsoocS^a ga^oSoDo accg oSn Gp uegc^^oo^* 

(^ o) ^goo^fSoEBcfimooocBoSBOogoa^rS oEac^s^orBoE ^ j03i|§(pi 

<6ciooogfBo£eS3^ioopSa tf^«ffa3Qcoogr)?^i o2sco^^i{x>^so:>nStiXKS^S^<cB\\ ^0 
g^g^cogS^ic^Sf^iesooS^QGpa ySst^EsodJ* (^T.) soo^oQc^Eti soggdlcgoi 
«0 d£II^ a}BG[^sdTt^D30^^31!0^33^a^f>1 *^^BGOo5q^*(poScC030§ll ^<f \a 
'^aSi^epoS'f^ungcjS'fOg^^EjoD^lii c^if)^^oo3Ec^(S^iiemt<goS^3o5og^Cj^o58oScoo 
cogSiiQoalEetilcSdbKo^oSoooesa^pcdGilsg 0'So63ntc^8aoi'oo3aao^iio&tJiri3^cij5oSii 
£^c6n eo E^f^ricoOfSb b| eoojS jmco 3 a ^ ac^ SoSa^J si n to g 5 p®C(Sig ^cxj^ ngoS 

o^sop?t^£flaoo^<o^*cn^i>iSoo0Scio3cou^lBedT«pcT8^D3c^8£ii edTsi^oSgoaopfi^ 
ce^^c^eoJOsSaroiroo :g^GLoSd^*E^dSBe3a0Ei^E^£0gSs3S3E*>cSc3O3OSsnfl ^dla^3a 

^icdl 3Oa3^0£ ■ CQsSlS^^EjfoSog oSoO gS aySs^JCO^OD tS 0 ^003C COQ3g£llC^93 al ll^oT E 
3OgSi^fiS«D^|^B^flcdlo5cG3c^£i3Oc:^^GLO?cgSi33giiS(§i3gnS06e^^oSat^E i^asogS 
cQslan^g^^i a?J;xgfiS^^^dl£copSo£Ef^^SBC^oS«pii fdlECOOffcosogSac^wSasogSB^ 
o"l ssj^^d^^Ecoios^o^i ojd^E^ola|£ o6*cii^osa05cg8cco3opS» ^ o)*3SCfi]^d^3^o5^u 
os^^^[(S[^ECl2]£E^S□ogSoj^^a'smcl£E^^f^£o£Ge33gSll ac^iosfl^ujcsT^cooc'pSBCi^ 
P93 sooGaooSt 033 w S B c^oooSoooSn e£3o gfioj^a 003 a p^dl a G0tdi:^i 
o5 J igsdS^E os^c£0ctjgoSn ^o1 Eff 0ta5 og E n co aoo ^oa eooS^oo ^noo 

g^ygsfi^csT3g£ eoQooi gSu 

(?c) GpcSa^oS^^f^ro^ECLsooS^soooit ugwooSToo^ocaScojoi agoisoos^g^l^ 
«£ a 30 gSi aogStcooSS^ 003 e^(s £ t^so an0&^3*8 cocou^3^ ^^oooi5c^ c£ctDS3OOG0oS 
q^ooS^BE^^Sggaq^ooooic^M^udBcSco^cj^oflSuoSgcSooSgonj^ao^^i 0oSgoojGpn 
^3.SoScO3SmC^£anoy.gSieOQ5ao^(Sl^OCi3*£T^C^(S^i^SOs&mCO330CpCgS^P^^(OOOG^ 
^pQJO^8|llO^^8ggaa^9OCOlC§3SgSllOoE0£0SE0BcCO3OpSi ^C^^E^IIC^3 oSg^3o8o^^ 
co03o88(^oopSpsu^acoo5^i5f^a sscBtSao&^^^o^iJ^n ^^tGooSjo£0^0o5coooc^ 
<pc^ ogEooot^ 11 d^ a c^goS'^Googo pSn 

go ) ctfl oSoo^l^ filing C38*Si0GbciongoSiOCiSic8€^ii ^][i^Ho^3ia^Eac^';03nS 
o 1 E C3G3 fi^(Olo?G<J 3 oSc^^ N ^C©3c8 J^»OltOy gS £GOoSg^U E IOD NCCO 4^3 BCO BMjJ 

oogSiisdjEii^S^Ejepi 0£0£co33c0o§n y8j330Er^fi€po8ccioS^c^£ii o^ooSoli 
«3O3C]_^ojc§d^a^£0£0£E^8o£f^ooEi^3aG&o^^Bg6SBonSBd0o^ai^Ba 

^ a eg] E lltf 0 o£tf CO(Sa^ ^CpC^Gp Igsicg G iOOSCg^COQ Sc003 03 IG0 

c03cSc ^Ea0cg tSocBiGcoco gS ftooBOoSaooS'GOOO vBi ^oopScbi ■ ® c^gosE^ 

G303 G 0^ »303C§^ COo6 C^B OG^l 0031 

€OoE^«C030^( 
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■ ( 93 ) 

GooSi c^jscooEjGmEt^oo^ii c1(^:^cj^^L03Dmo«§ecou9B o®o5coog 

GOoS^SoSy ^ g5oo£ t^C 0030^ f^iojicpi^oqt Cp EKO liG4JSGOo5 

^COD0!»dl«iCO3SG00B:^JG03S(^C^1 oiccoo^S^iSccooc^s^ii 
co£G@3£j0Ss^Go^i coxGCQBa d^jGooB(^4^<?^rm53o^3^(^p 
^cftSnSGooatTlcgjE? ^oSo^!cooBco^o^Ei0g£co£g3^cn«^3SG(^o££r^GO^c£cco 
CTjjSi GJlo6iro^^^cg£i3i^iJ^jc3Ci3o£t<^^a 

G003GpiQc63d8?ySt3^^^i G^5c^co3i#£^GB3i3g'gtSB c^iGooBo^^e&MoiK^tSi^ 9 
MOfittco^sGt^Su^Es^co^cDol^SGCOOci^i (7^|scooeEj(§<^^i?^ <^oi^^<£$i<^S 

cS ^'iCO^S^OJ ^ GOOO^gS * 

^C7SoiJaGOoScO!5^3i:ilSlOO^tJ^£jj0^Oo£GOOS^ffOOOOgSl 
33sioo£aon5^copSi cooscooS^^ii og^sGcoS^^fusti^SsecoSigiyti yo(SGOo5^<S^o>!^ii ^ 
3c^o ^09 cy (S'^i^GOtSoD G003 M G ftoo o^GBosE sooS II fig ^ti b£ d^ Eos C^E ICgEliaa 3oS 
Gfi:i3Eflg^go@B§a£iocg£?^ii aadS^tarj^oSitoo^oodSIg^^cSg^coD* 

GooS^Gcoa?^" 

(?j) ^>Gijj<^^Gco5so:>3Eii ^jGco^Eau^^GDOSfiOijEjH c^cog^crio3g£nff>^^s 

o 3 ^c^ 33 gSi ^o^e(^G 03 dS^ 0 £s^S^o^^c» 0 S" c^jjsojiig^jGoooSf^osoofioo^icciO 
OO^ro^EH GOGgas^oSa 33^^33 ^uS^EgC 03 COngCIDSt^SOgSl SCCg^OT^OGoSgoS'Gp 
03^ ^ E^llOO £ o ^ «E* 303103 gSi^aOJ(filH30^ES03fT^OoS5X.£|§tC^£i c 8 ojld^ 

ic0Do£^dBo£co|G@i@330Sr^ii ^ScSacdB^sss^oSg^i wEt^^^^^cpg 8 

G3O3llGpOOg0£i^*CQEGOo5llOOo£cD3m(^btOgEa 090^00 

^ J C03 acc^ t^30 gSlI 

d^O^fiC^SOj^CpOlSt^OCiEiGejgEsjnil O3^J0GpoEo□QS^^O2I.^:g3^^G3^Di OOGoS^^* 
(goiogSn ^ i srooEir ^ J3£“ t?" o ^e ^3 sn^ ■ 09 C 9 iJ Oig nSas cS^j 39^o£^^co3 iGO^t^ 

gw^Sp 

og 8 ^ 8 cgEi^iffmoE h ^ t'^Sw ^ to ^: eco gSc^ct^oj iSco3s gS? n^ e£ 

i^^gSai33CijO(^Q^(Scaot0sc?ona^n. ^A^^o^icB^tEB^oS^^ocjo^iSoooj^EE 
oo^n ijs^cpoSooE taogSo^coSy ci 50C!MCO gS» 

d^jja3ji^aGCQ3£ti^io^a^3o^a ci^ocDcpS'C^Stoooat^ii (gsagoo^fii^tccgt^ 
|0«a>3jg£nc^|^EGo:oEo3ct»og,3OocpS'0gScg£t^co^corg cro^ojoogSii c^c^E*coott§ 
09 oG ^a oS^oji? Gc 6 t^ 0 croco^a 

ggj(TGaj^SC0G™3Sc§(^0OGuT|oSli i^oSj3|0oS^3ln^l 
oo^f^g&ce"gisoao£"(^ao^tc9^i oo£co^@303i5obciji agtoooagEicgao^ra^ii 
i:8c^Eig3ro3^uc§c.jGoo3£r^^:)^ h utgoSsSiGfiG^^u Md8<Sg!309o5 gJiso£aj3t05jg£ 
CCO 000 fl □Q^OO’<^OG» o£ OOOI CO 0oc^»0® COg § cgogcCO GO gS > 

( 99 ) o^^£«£a@o5<^®*?^®=S^c^^^ai?oo5o3£i 

^0 a oS i« £ E 8 ^ I u c^^GchS o cp g EGcoosiSGpoS oooSgbooE eg £ lOOSjoS oo o tf^oc^oj (? 
^a@ogoiS@oi^is=300iLoqaooo^gg£c5codGiJi33^oSgo^<?omtGcooopSi 

( 9 5 J oooocGpS^g 3 ^-^^E*coco3OcSg0£(^ac^H^i0GooS^c33Oflu ooocecficmS 
gio 1 oooc)oao&oooocS 5 o£g£goi^£u£soocpt@ 3 aog£i 003 cocp &e 9 9 ^ 3 ^ 8 og£i|c£ 
g|O0soo£^fipiit)5)Gcoo£tiOo50) oooacooScliBjolooocowEiccn ®ag3cSt§£no^»Gj^5i 
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ao£B^SuooSogSised5oo^a;3j^* qE»»Stcocpi^(c6i^^eoJOODc^dS o^eepcficjiEn 
noiJtcOTSmSieooSc^ oa<i8^6D3^c6^scooS^oj^?^i;o6co35^^ccci^^i c^cedSfi^i 
00 Gpioj ejs^coTs oT 0 

(ij G ) aoo DOcpS^ 0 0 a 5 q^oo^oo8 o5 do ^SucxjoSijooS^cdooi oa ccooE s 

uElCiOGp(@lOO05ll 38goScooSc^ld^glScOOOt^GjOqj£uO2£p8e6c8oO05ooOaTDO5 
c^jEi^^ofio^cficSoq ^ ^cQo5^cijo5j88figs goieoooDoq^oSeGpoScDOOopaTi codG^s 
OS>^0$ij^l ^ICGoSnfgS to ^iJO'ScDOOO^l 

f ij! ) ooff oqo£ soEjoo cpij^i^o50 gSe c ooS^cpi^raccoof coS^tS ^cdoo cf 

ODOtGOa5ofi|^85 CoS«0SiJVo£cDOOoS 3I CChOjJO^ql^OOgSnttSs OOqp'tOO^SlI du^SteooS 
COSj^SjCOOSff^SpO^i ^GpOiWoSnDacOOSO^oSn^oSQ^e^OOOOOG^oS cspoStooosostfi 
OOcS^t O&^oS^^ ^ IDO ^! 30 CO 8og£jU «i5cOO CO gSw 

oogsi;ooSo5eptsaTpi€)£D^£te£3^5q£t^soo5^c^5>£3£§ ^oS^^esooS^ 
GpiCaSt^8ECOoS^O|C^H4^^a5|^t03Oo50O2l9^fl ^o80gS&GOo5^ffOO3*OOC[DfSofgGCpoS 
ojjEn 3OOB«jo5G0aGQo5ii[y&soo5ii ecgGoo5^aiJoo5c§ ood85!03'^<j5^^^too5sDacQ£ 
o^£io<^cOhS@i;co oo^Si 

(9E) Oj^GCoss^Dop^^^cooSco^Sif tj^»ooS'loofOoo£u£soocpE0i|o50gSe 
soo5^cpi33CcooSB^ffoo6ri^^(SJcoo5i^^30on 6LaopM^a^E(^0£®^oSsoooi 
0 ooo6eooS^ i o^ j^o50gS e eooS^coooico-sloS^ a^GcpoScoo^^q^E n ooo scooS h ooSt 
cooSfisg sooB^s cooSi j|tfico5o oSodo£b4jooo cp csioceSogoifj^ooic^ sadB £33^^08 

0o^ty0aqgEB<j£iDocp30to3oSeQo5c|95qgEoooSocoo50cS^osd^iicig£t3Oc8^aooiJ<^ 
j^ooSooscoocgoSc^^ecoaopSn 

^30^ ooorocp& 30i^{»^^^COgo(coOO>3ao^t£^n3o8s3TGjgE<^^-OgE0£eoOO 
|-3aSlcioo8ico(SogS§a<^aSii cos9^y-sf^|ocfioS^oogge^J^yoool^gcpo^o8cp^^q^5ll cggoS 
ro^iDGpccoSojGpej^toopSi DOooQcp& 0 J09 ^1 moScooS olcmS 
c^|soo5^£piH3^*coa8ri^na3oe|^^e|^^t0:joSioo^O|^cooj(|[ii e^ooooo^ii s^^oo^o 
^cocSc^Sm GODo£tjj«oo5^eec^o3ipSooosqpM oo^tal^EGeKB^to^ascGiJtog^cS^^o^ 
4^£3 oi^£<> 8 ^cmoo gS< 

^50^ 3J02^HOgo£no^gjOC5iOcfillD300DGp&' OO^O 0^1 ol^DOSQ^t C]^ GJ^oSb^ 
go 111350 §fi ^135 33081 coSw^^i(^tio6d3(?eu*ooooS3t^oc[ooOijooo 

o^cpooS Gp pSaOGpeooSojsp B|g aigcg ^ t oci5 ^cp n a5>§ tcooS^^y ^scoi^sgooS 

0EiaDq^iooEi^£tog£uot^d^DS5ooSsBffl^dCOiStf^i oc^ta o0oc5^^t'EQoS8^fipjoooopS 
0008^ 135^15^1 t4H:8 ^totjsods^^ aOS^cS^Ojd'i^G&Sj^CCO CO gS II 

(3 J ) OS^»^S^n5g3^iy^o5ri0&(^C^St gOthOc6l05«^S^^)lClo8j^O(So^OOC^ 

jf^Cjg(;0o8tf^oGpH gojigSagogoaGp^'ocSii coSoipS^jocooEan Goad'd coocoo^oq^ 
«oooogcoo8cpOio3cp<Pi{^^i ^naoffcxgEaocp^oSii co;g^cB3coo5^<^c30oii ©gocS^Ee 
otigpE tsOGpoooS ojcp e H^cg^cooS^cpny ^^oot^ccooSQS h* uoq^S olq^iSicgoEeEoo^i 
£cr:^oEBc^oSogEu3^^ scooSf^ircoooEcaioEi ooSBcgfiptooitGSi^cooS cpc»d?^oogSooot 
^133 dS^taa ^tcooE ra^Sio ^ t otS^ too oo gS# 

(3 ^) Cj|EC|jlO(^^0C03«£tt^00^"88^Cglg0iCCa0C0G|^o8Dl^0(^CGpoScO0035S>l 

cpoi^Eso^^EJaffjoSf^DG^^ooocjc^Dl^ii cDoi^^oS0£En *ooopS^ iQSoooooo gg oT 
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lio^ d^^sco:>£*ecaOD s^dS^t ^ 

CC9t§(§«333>gB 

( 39 ) 0GSgO32spS'lS OOOtCOoSlI 35 ^OOOM^q90SooCi 5^^CCJ3O< cQdB5eco56|_ 
socpcooSio^dBiSccoSy^ DOt£3sQoSoo^£<§=ogScbincg2Coe^oS:§-cGp<£o:i^33^it 
d9oo£io^!50oSi siOG{>ffQi>Sii DO!3o:i©£x>5i^p©32cogSjcoo3Eaiiooo^eco^<^333jao^t 
coodS* eo^c;gGp330^tDSeBooE<§0^ 11 a^§c^oScooo^So0£ Jh ccos® scgcogj® 
(jg *g£ iiisrg fip a 0 £ te^^co:i^^ 08 ^ s 00 ^cSt^g^o^iS' ccg m e§ c^ 

( 33 ) O^0CDCp&C^£t0O3t<^33gSll 8Scg^J::gOt3cDJ§BO:fGpn g5|C03!CCOO 
CO 5 2 ^E i3Sc8 EJ5 noa ^^^caScocooo 0 tioaffc^ TOe>^t^@scocogS ■ 

( 3 G) gcc^ooSdjEtg^oxm^cogSn SSt^o^argoS'ccooi cjGpjo^s^SgoaecoS^ 
cocoacosLoSoi^c dp oSc^S u ^caSmcco ^^StuS B c^^ioc JT^ c 6 stj^S^^tSeooooj^St) £ k 

cBoS<5SIjoo^ r^^a^e3o5q£*ii^^tooc5^£§oogSr^^?gcaoScjEiii oj^icooSodcooSn^^ 
□O^f^l S^eCoSc^E? nCQ ^OO^COOODQ dSOC C^331U 0O^ 5 §c p 03^0 ^ B03 gStjij Oi 

dJaMiS oS^OJ^S JqOC igs 0 33 egt^ dCD M gSl 

{ 3 G) @g035<^*003!C§OgEfl 93^8S<§ C^jCgO33 oOC§I^U 33§5r^O^E(^ oSo00^u 

gffo|'^E|iS*o!?§ti^4eoC0S[§^^-0ojT?gii ced^d^^i cgsc^oSgStTO^^^tas^oSt^i 
g^O^iS'OOOl* 3O03Q CCOt^^oSe^OO^U 

( 50 ) ^c^gcgjf^n 3»|cp3|i" ffmocD^I ®O30Scg|oSl 

cocoH£^300C0^0l53C^t^OJ^C0>0> C^EnColE!?^^ ^iigoS gOOjqpJP gO2GOo5^CO00 oo 
6^oSTlOJGpJ0SGeK5^COOo{co)cLoSl SUOOO^^gO^oE&COoE^&OJC (0Cs)fi^c5l OOt6lS< 

33 ^o5coo ac^i:iSi^£ego3 aj ^ oog^s^fT^s cp oScjjSn ooa^^ ego £ cqog ^ s ^ascoSo^jl ^ * 
og Goosoegoogfl t^j^coco gS" 

Oo£2^0£^i'e5i>l^^»«>§O®gsgC2(SoOOaGO3OO&cSiSs335QSl ms^iJfinScglloOGCOCClO 
t^Eaa oo'gcogieoooc^t^gSsBP o^gooo^gcooo^oojicooo tf8coo<£5j?Qo^a3§@<^ 
O^^GOOOI ajj«?3Sccm£flC§Mcgo5 ^d5a)0(OocSg@e^^?< ^jcEcaSg 

‘C^cScooOQogSan 


cocpcS^ii 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, BURMA. 1913-1914. 


This report is as jnterestihg as its pTeciecessorr Besides tbe usual acccuuts- 
of the examination and preservation of ruonuments, it deals vith exoavations at 
Pe^u and Twante^ which yielded promising results. The SuperinteodeDl’s 
labours at Yatheoiyo and Wlngabar Pegu met with disappointment, as they 
yielded nothing worthy of note. The Yatheniyo, 'The Hermit's town ^ of Pegu, 
thus proved to be far inferior in archaeological i a teres t to the Yathemyo of 
Hmawaa. As its name indicates, it turns out to be notbing more than a cluster 
of motiastcries built in regular rows on three sides round the principal btvUding 
in the centre. The ’'STingaba js a name for the Vindhya Range, where tbe future 
Buddlia as King Vessantara gave away in alms his wife and children.. Such a 
consecrated spot from tbe Buddhist point of view was expected to yield some 
good results. But '^Everything is now a mass of indescribable ruins". 
Mr_ Duroiselle’s efforts at Shwegugyi and Ajapala, Pegu were attended with 
better Success. Tlie former, also known as the Bodhigii {Bodhignba) was erected 
to commemorate the Buddha's attainment of Supreo^e Knowledge under the Tree 
of "W'isdom. ft is j^ow in ruins covered with thick jungle. From the debris 
which fell from the two rows of nichc-s, Mr. BuroiseUe recovered forty.four terra¬ 
cotta plaques, some glazed and others mot. The glazed ones are of two colours, 
greeii and chocolate. The Inscripiions are in Talalug and those that can he decip^ 
hered represent the army of MiTra wilh the head of a parrot ", or of a horse, a 
camel, etc., as the case may be. In one of the inscriptions occurs that curious 
word krtt (p, 13) which Mr, Duroise:]le renders by /krises," meaniug thereby a 
Malay krt's, a word borrowed by tbe Talaings from the Javanese. Though there 
can be doubt that the Talaing word o'^eans a knife or a dagger, there is some 
doubt as regards its etymology. As we cannot account for the change of final ,s 
of the Malay into the final t of the Talaing, it would seciti better to adopt the 
alternative view, meniioncd by Mr. Buroiselle himself, that krtt is from the 
Sanskrit ftrfi, meaning a knife or a dagger. We, however, are inclined to accept 
either derivation with reserve until further researches dispel the doubt. 

The plaques recovered froai the. Ajapala pagoda, Pegu com mem orate the 
Buddha’s temptation by Mara's daughters. The figures with inscriptions confirm 
Mr. C. O Blagden's reading of similar glazed tiles, for which see the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1912, page 695. 

Mr. Stewart who conducted the excavations at Pegu, bolh the old and the 
new sites is to be congratulated on his Success. He recovered 9 Talaing inscrip¬ 
tions, which prove the existence of Visnuism in Pegu. The evidence for ^ivaism 
is not so conclusive. The Kyaik-pon, that is, the figures of four Buddhas back to 
back seems to Indicate Cambodian influence, while another bronze figure of 
a Buddha points to Siamese influence. These discoveries are far reaching m 
their results, which only remain to be confirmed by future investigations. 

Of more interest to the general reader are the paragraphs containing such 
notes as Architecture in Pagan, and the Religious Art in Burma, Mr. Duroiselle 
promises us complete treatises on these. A monograph on Pagan would be 
especially welcome. A visitor to Pagan without a guide generally finds his first 
wave of enthusiasm subside, being like a person studying the map of a country 
he has never been to. "We daresay Mr. DuroiscHe will give us much valuable in' 
formation and in such a way^ let us hope, as to do justice to the subject, as well 
as entertain the unprofessional visitor, Kolhtng definite h as hitherto been writ¬ 
ten on the Religious art in. Burma. Mr. Dufoiselle's paragraphs on the subject 
are interesting sad he should be given every encouragement in the pursuit of the 
work. The Palace at Mandalay needs a guide book just as much as the Pagodas 
at Pagan do. We are glad to leam that this work is practically finished. 


M. T. 



THE ANGUTTARA NIKAYA, HIPATAS i-JH 
(Translated by £, R. Caoneratne) 

One votild. have e3:pe::ted a traaslatian of Ihc Aiigudara bTikilya to have 
'been uDdertnken under the auspices of the Pali Text Society. ’Whatever reasons 
there may have been for the present tr^slator to have published his work in 
Ceylon, we have very little ground for complaint as Jar as Its merits areconeerned. 
’We however^, are conscious of the different quality of the paper and type used. 

The Afigutlara Nikfiya is one of the four great divisions of the Sutta Pi^ka, 
Etymologically the name indjcates a series o£ discourses of graded importance. 
The first two parts deal with what may be called elementary lessons in Bnddhist 
catechism. The third part rises in. interest and importance and forms an essen¬ 
tial contribution towards the study of Buddhist ethics and philosophy. The three 
parts which were printed by the Pali Text Society in iSfiS forms the basis of the 
.present translation by Mr Gooneratne of Ceylon. The translator ts not unknown 
to Pali scholars, having been responsible for some texts among the Pali Text 
Society’s editions. In the present work he shows rare powers of judgmenb 
combined with a lucid expression. The fact that the work was undertaken in 
consultation with the most renowned Pali scholars of Ceylon should go far to 
enhance its value. Apart from this, we have found the work quite instructive 
aad scholarly, We especially commend the sprinkling of valuable notes taken 
from the commentary. But in justice to impartial criticism we must point out 
that we have delected occasional small blunders and renderings which sound 
forced and weak beside the original. For instance, on page 4 paragraph 9 
the sentence Bhlkkhus, I do not perceive any other cauM which does not 
produce unfixedness and restlessness as doth a settled mindshould not 
be allowed to stand, as it tends to mystify the plain sense of the original, 
where a settled mind does not produce unfixedness and restlessness. Another 
thing we find fault with is the way in which the translator has rendered 
a word iu Pall by different words and phrases in English, where there is no 
necessity to do so. Thus Ayonfao ATonnsffrjro is translated on page 4 paragraph 
5 as*‘undevout reflexion” and on page 13 paragraph 6 as ” unwise contempla¬ 
tion"; uppfccAa^a on page 16 paragraph 7 as "contentment” and on page 17 
paragraph 6 as " Nou^greed Sanlutthitd on page 16 paragraph 9 as "satisfac¬ 
tion" and on page 17 paragraph S as " content.” Such unnecessarily different 
renderings throw confusion on the exact sigulficalion of Pali words, especially as 
Pali is a language comparatively unknown. On page 16 paragraphs 16 and 17 
the negative has been omitted in the second clause. The sentence in paragraph 
16 should be " applying oneself to doing bad deeds and not applying oneself to 
doing good deeds"; the paragraph 17 should read, "applying oneself to doing 
good deeds and not applying oneself to doing bad deeds " But these are smaB 
spots on the surface and we congratulate the author on his scholarly work. 


M, T, 
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